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PREFACE 

I WOULD like to say a few words as to the setting of this 
story. I have laid the scene in my native town, Philadelphia^ 
and in the social set to which I belong, because that atmos- 
phere is the only one with which I am thoroughly familiar. 
I have not, however, intentionally drawn a portrait of any 
person of my acquaintance; I consider it disloyal to those 
whose salt I have eaten to exploit them for literary purposes in 
a way that might be disagreeable to them. I can only hope that 
none of my fellow-townsmen will take offence at a book in 
which no offence was intended. To this statement I make 
one exception. The account of M. de Ponthieu's conversion 
I have based on a similar experience in the life of the late 
Bev. Charles Miel, for many years rector of the Church of 
Saint Sauveur at 22nd and DeLancey Place. I should not 
have dared make so sweeping an assertion as the changing 
of a Jesuit into a clergyman of the Episcopal Church if I 
had not known of such a case. Those who knew M. Miel 
during his life will consider it one of their greatest privileges ; 
to those who did not I recommend his autobiography, ^'A 
Soul's Pilgrimage '^ (published, I think, by George W. Jacobs 
of this city), in which they can find, with the story of a life 
that reads like a romance, traces of one of the most gracious 
personalities it has ever been my good fortune to know. 

Thbbesb Tylbb 
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It was a bleak afternoon in January. The sun had been 
shining brightly all day; but its unsparing light only made 
Philadelphia look colder. The northwest wind whistled down 
from the dry Canadian ice-fields, and its breath was like the 
point of a knife. Travelling at a rate of thirty-five miles an 
hour, it rushed to the frozen Schuylkill; there it paused 
a moment and gathered fuller force in the tunnel of the 
river; then, with strength renewed after its long journey, 
it whirled up clouds of grime from the railroads and fac- 
tories along the water's edge and drove them through 
every available crack of door or window-frame in the 
houses on the east side, till to the people inside, shivering 
over their fires, the very stone walls hardly seemed to afford 
protection. 

The Andersons' house stood near the Schuylkill, and only 
a few hundred yards from the terminus of a railroad. The 
wind seemed to make it the object of special attentions; the 
loose window-frames rattled ominously, the crazy furnace-flue 
refused to draw; through tiny cracks in the neglected walls 
the locomotive dust came filtering in, and covered everything 
with a coat of depressing grey. A sudden gust tore the 
rickety kitchen door off its hinges; and Mrs. Anderson, stand- 
ing over the carpenter who was repairing it so that she could 
make sure he was working all the time she paid him for and 
not letting her in for unnecessary extravagance, calculated 
ruefully that now she would not be able to afford the new 
dress she had planned to wear to Mrs.. Coxe's bridge party. 
It would have been a tight squeeze to manage it in any case, 
and now it would be hopeless. She must either go in her 
archaic black silk, or beg a second-hand garment from 
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someone, and trust to her own skill in making over to 
prevent it from betraying its origin. Her thin lips relaxed 
into a slov smile. There was some satisfaction, in spite of 
everything, in being aa well-dreased, throngb the exercise 
of her own commoo-eenee, as any woman who spent 
thousands and got her clothes from Paris. But the 
natural perversity of inanimate objects certainly was 
trying I And with that she turned to the man at work 
on the kitchen door, and idly inquired as to whether he 
imagined that she was paying him for wasting time over 
lighting his pipe. 

Twenty-one years ago, when Sadie Anders<Hi, newly mar- 
ried, bad moved into the little house on Locust Street, it had 
seemed to her an ideal place to begin life. Of course it was 
not like living in a big house on upper Walnut Street or 
Bittenhouse Square; but that would come later. Her 
husband, with his beautiful Southern manners, his good 
position in a well-known bank, and the backing of her 
influence as a member of one of the best families in Phila- 
delphia, was bound to succeed; and at any rate it was 
rather vtdgar for young married people to begin too osten- 
tatiously. The house was in a good neighbourhood, where 
she would be proud to have her friends call on her; it was 
fresh from the builders' hands, with every modem improve- 
ment; and it was compact and easy to keep in order, 
BO that her second maid would have plenty of time to 
help her with any little informal entertainments she 
might feel like getting up. That kind had so much 
more individuality and charm than the cut-and-dried coloured- 
vaiter-and-chickeD-salad affairs so many brides thought 

As the bitter air that came from the back yard through 
the open kitchen door made her shiver and draw around her 
shoulders the old shawl she was using to save her fur coat, 
she remembered some of those things. But then, what was 
the use of remembering? It would be more to the point for 
her to plan how it would be possible to raise the money 
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to give the house the thorough going-over it needed: there 
had been nothing but patchwork put on it for the last fifteen 
years, when Tom's salary had been cut down. She 
supposed she might apply to her brother again; but then 
he was already paying little Tom's college bills, and 
she would need his backing when she brought Elizabeth 
out, two years from now. She dared not risk killing 
the goose that laid the golden eggs. Where was Elizabeth, 
anyhow? off mooning somewhere, probably. That girl 
grew more of a trial every day. She might just as well 
have been set to watch this job, and save her mother from 
getting rheumatism with standing in the cold; but Mrs. 
Anderson knew by bitter experience that if she trusted the 
girl to do it she would make a most fearful botch of the 
whole business. Why, she might even allow that man 
to Bmcke his unspeakable pipe in the kitchen; and she 
would certainly keep him and the maids gossipping and 
wasting time that would have to be paid for later, so that 
the door would cost twice as much as it should. One of the 
idiotic ideas Elizabeth had in her head was that servants 
and working people ought to be treated as politely as if they 
belonged to one's own class; as if they weren't paid, and 
paid exorbitantly, for what they did I 

Mrs. Anderson sighed. It was hard, when the right kind 
of daughter could have been such a help, that the Lord should 
have given her this one, who undoubtedly was clever, but who 
had every kind of sense but common-sense. That was the 
most irritating thing about her. She could give you details 
of the administration of eveiy Boman emperor or English 
king; she could reel off poetiy by the yard; she had always 
had prizes when she went to school ; but she hadn't the sense 
she was bom with about the practical business of life, or 
making herself agreeable to the right people! Just look at 
that impossible Hinckley girl, whom she had picked up at 
school, and of whom she had made such a friend ! Of course 
justice compelled Mrs. Anderson to admit that that was partly 
her own &ult. When she had found that looking after 
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the hoase took up too much time for her to be able to give 
Elizabeth lessons, there bod been no money to spare 
for school-bills. Pablic school being of course oat of the 
question in a city where coloured and white children 
were allowed to be deskmates, Mrs. Anderson had been 
glad enough to accept the offer of a school that was try- 
ing to secore fashionable pupils, and that was glad to 
give Elizabeth her education free for the sake of the adver- 
tisement of her name. That was all very wdl, and clearly 
a dispensation of Providence; but surely Elizabeth ought 
to have known better than to allow any of the girls she met 
there to be intimate ! In fact, she and the Hinckley girl had 
made themselves so conspicuous that Elizabeth had had to be 
taken away from school that winter so as to break up the 
intimacy. She was sixteen now, and had had quite edu- 
cation enough to turn her bead; she might as well make 
herself useful about the house. But of course she was as 
perverse as she could be, shirked everything and mooned 
with the Hinckley girl at all convenient and inctmven- 
ient times. Hadn't they gone np to Elizabeth's room 
together that very afternoon? That must be broken up 
as soon as the door was finished ; of course the man was try- 
ing to see how much time he amid take I There wa« 
one comfort about Elizabeth; she had her head entirely 
too full of bods and nonsense to notice anything as snb- 
Itmary as her position in life; and she didn't grumble, as 
her brother did, about not having more done for her. 
Probably she didn't notice any difference between them 
and other people. 

Mrs. Anderson was mistaken. Elizabeth had noticed the 
difference ever since she could remember; but she had always 
known that it was not worth while to say anything about it 
to her mother. And on that very afternoon, as she and Mar- 
garet Hinckley sat together in her shabby little room, the 
sense of that difference suddenly became so acute that she 
coold not bear to sit still a minute longer and listen to 
Margaret's cheerful twaddle. She passed her hand over her 
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forehead, and looked out at the narrow desolate street, where 
the few unfortunates who had to face the cold were strug- 
gling along against the wind with heads down and clothes 
drawn tightly around them. Then she turned sharply on 
Margaret. 

" No, Teggj/* she said quietly, '* it isn't fun, and I hate 
everything.'' 

Margaret was so surprised that she forgot to go on with 
the exciting story she was telling about the new boy at the 
dancing class. She had seen grown-up people look like 
that sometimes; but it made her feel funny when it was 
her own chum, who was only sixteen like herself. Elsie 
had always been different from other people; that was why 
she loved her; but it had been a nice kind of difference. 
Now she made her afraid^ sitting so very still, with those 
big queer light-green eyes of hers looking as if they 
didn't see anything. The silence made Margaret so 
uncomfortable that she had to break it. ^'What is it, 
Elsie darling?" she said timidly; "you look as if you saw 
something horrid." 

Elizabeth sat up straight It always seemed to Margaret 
that her Elsie was a little straighter than anyone else. " Hor- 
rid? of course I see something horrid. I see the broken 
chair that mother won't have mended because I don't matter; 
I'm only a girl. I see the streaks in the wallpaper, and 
the hole in the carpet; and if I looked in the closet I 
could see Sylvia Lewis's old clothes that I have to wear and 
be thankful for getting. How would you like never to 
have a new dress of your own, and most of the things 
you wore unbecoming and going right into big holes 
that you had to mend and mend? Wouldn't you call that 
horrid too?" 

" But you did have a new dress last spring, Elsie. Don't 
you remember — ^the blue one with the white collar ? " 

"Remember? Yes, I ought to. Sylvia's wardrobe was 
in a little too good condition for me, and so mother had to 
get me something. Peggy, do you know that that dress was 
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out Qp to me all enmmer loog? Mother conldn't stop taUdsg 
aboDt tlie expenae it had been, till I vaa almoet afraid to 
wear it for fear of vhat she might say. Oh, yes, I ImoT 
you're looking shodced now — ^I know jnst as well as yon do 
that that isn't the way I ought to talk aboat my motiier. I 
must be getting horribly bad, I suppose. It hardly harts me 
any more to think about her that way, and when I look at 
what yoor mother is to you I " 

"Elsie dear, you're not crying t" 

Elizabeth shook the hair oat of her eyes. " TSo, I'm not. 
I wish I could; it would be easier. I didn't cry ev^i when I 
bomt my hand on the stove last week when we didn't have 
a cook, and Tom yelled to me to know why I didn't hurry np 
with his breakfast." 

" Oh, Elsie I " 

" Ttuf B not the worst, I don't mind housework so much, 
except sometimes. I'm used to it, and I like to do it w^ if 
only I'm not scolded afterwards when I've tried to do my 
best What I mind most is not being able to go to schooL" 

"But, Elsie " 

" Oh, yes, I know what you're going to say. School isn't 
always the best fun in the world; but how would yon like to 
be groTing up without an education, not knowing any of the 
things anyone else does, and all so Tom can go to college 
when he doesn't care anything about it ? Oh, you can't guess 
how horrible it is never to have money to do anything but 
jnst live I" 

" But, Elsie dear, I never heard you talk this way before 1 " 

" No. It was only this afternoon that I understood all 
of a sudden what life really meant We've read so many lovely 
books together that I thought life must be really like them, and 
that when you were grown up everything must come right 
And now I'm sixteen and a half, and all the good that growing 
Dp has done mc is to have more work expected of me. I haven't 
even education enough to go out and work for my living; and 
as for any kind of a good time, do you mind telling me where 
ifa to come from? I'm never invited anywhere where I could 
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meet anyone. And then you wonder why I look as if I saw 
something horrid ! " 

Margaret jumped out of her chair, and gathered Elizabeth 
into her plump arms. ** Oh, Elsie darling, don't look like 
that — ^I can't bear it! If you aren't invited to any other 
party, I'll have one just for you; and I'll bring every boy I 
know to see you; only don't look like that — I love you so 
much!" 

Elizabeth slipped an arm around Margaret, and smoothed 
her light hair. ^'I'm a beast," she said; ^'nothing can be 
really as horrid as I think it is when I've got you. Forget 
it; I don't see what I've done to deserve to have you love 
me so ! " 

** Why, you're so wonderful ! You're always seeing beauti- 
ful things, and making me see them ! Don't you remember 
when you made history interesting for me? I'd thought it 
was nothing but dates and a lot of stupid things, and you 
made me see that it was real people just like you and me! 
And oh, lots of other things — ^it's been a different world since 
I met you ! " 

*'Pirecious lot of good that does me, doesn't it? You're 
the only person in the world who cares anything about that 
sort of thing, and it gets in the way with most people. I 
won't soon forget the time I told Sylvia Lewis about 
Perpetua." 

"Why, Elsie! Of course she couldn't imderstand about 
that. Did you think she could?" 

" I was a fool to think so, wasn't I ? But she's supposed 
to be so clever that I thought she could imderstand anything 
I could. She's the only first cousin I have, too, and it 
seemed to me that we might be so much to each other. 
We'd just been reading about Perpetua, you and I, and the 
story was going round and round in my head, and I was 
praying for grace not to fail if the time ever came when 
I was called upon to seal my faith with blood. I supposed 
she knew the story, and I had to talk to her for a while, and 
I couldn't think about anything else anyhow. So I said some- 
thing about it to her." 
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" And what did she Bay ? " 

" She looked st me that hlank way she baa, aa if she was 
looking throngh you, and she said, 'What is that?' So I 
tc^d her; it was perfectly lovely to go over the wonderful 
story again. And when I was through I saw she'd Dever moved 
a muscle; she yawned a little and said, ' What an unnatural 
motherl'" 

" Oh, Elsie, how dreadful I But then she never could have 
imderstood anyhow I " 

"But does anyone else understand except jnat us two? 
Mother says I waste all my time day-dreaming ; and sometimes 
I wonder whether she isn't right. Only tilings are so horrible 
when they're all yon have 1 " 

" But, Elsie, there's always God I " 

"Yes, I know; but sometimes I feel as if He didn't 
understand any more than anyone else, and jnet cared about 
one's being good ! " 

Ifargaret bad no anawer to make. She sat still and 
awestruck, bat without relaxing tbe loving clasp of her arms 
around her friend; but the pain in ber face moved Elizabeth 
more than words could have done. 

" Never mind me, Peggy," she said remorsefully. " I 
don't really mean what I said then." 

" Oh, Elsie, I'm ho glad 1 I knew you couldn't really." 

"You're an angel, Peggy. Now tell me about the new 
boy at dancing class." 

" Do you really want me to ? Are you sure I won't hurt 
yon?" 

" No^ darling, indeed you won't I'm not such a mess as 
not to be glad of anything that makes you glad. What did 
you say his name was ? " 

" Jim Brent. But you are sure if s all right F " 

Elizabeth tapped the floor with her foot " Oh, cut it 
out, Peggy, and tell me quickly, or we'll have motiier on top 
of us." 

" I really thon^t you'd like to hear about him, Elsie, be- 
cause he does understand things we care about,'' 
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*' I don't believe it. Have you ever met a boy who liked 
to talk about anything but football ? '' 

" Jim does. He's not like the other boys." 

^ Thafs what you said about Tommy Hart last week, 
and about Billy Logan the week before." 

^' But if s real this time^ Elsie. Don't laugh at me. He 
reminds me of you^ and I never said that about anyone before. 
He isn't going to college, either ; he's studying painting at the 
Academy of Fine Arts, and they say his work's simply wonder- 
ful. He makes things seem real, too, just like you." 

Elizabeth laughed. *^ He sounds rather interesting." 

''Bather? You wait till you see him, and see if you 
laugh." 

'* Well, dear, I'll promise to take him seriously, if you'll 
lend him to me a little while." 

" Oh, he isn't mine. He doesn't really belong to any girl. 
He's perfectly lovely to all of us, and he doesn't act as if 
he was afraid of being stuck, either." 

** He must be the ninth wonder of the world, then." 

*' Thafs just what I'm telling you. All the girls have 
crashes on him. He danced with me twice last night, though, 
and I gave him one of Tommy Harf s, and Tommy would 
hardly speak to me." 

" Oh, you Peggy ! " The talk drifted away into the de- 
tails of Margaret's very mild flirtations, and Elizabeth forced 
herself to sympathise with her friend's happiness, even when 
it gave her a sharp pang to feel that she was shut out of the 
pleasant girl-world, so that she could tell of no boy who 
cared in the least whether she danced with him or not. The 
son sank lower and lower; the room seemed to grow dingier 
and dingier in the waning light. 

II 

Shb was only half sorry when Margaret's story was inter- 
rupted. The door was opened without the formality of a 
knock; and Mrs. Anderson, having finally settled the ques- 
tion of the kitchen door to her comparative satisfaction^ stood 
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on the threshold, tall, fair, handsome, and self-poeseased. Her 
lips tightened as she looked slowly around the room; and 
both girls vinced before her expressive silence. Her ^es 
rested Buccessively on the rumpled carpet, the novel Ijring 
face down on ttie floor, Margaret's coat and hat flung 
askew on the bed, and Elizabeth's soiled waist and dishev- 
elled hair. 

" Pick np ilioBe things, Elizabeth," she said, " wash your 
face, and try to make year hair a little lees untidy. Yo>ar 
aunt and cousin are downstairs." She took no notice of 
Margaret, and Margaret turned very pink. Elizabeth met 
her mother's eys squarely, and flung an arm around her 
ftieod. 

" Tell Aunt Linda and Sylvia that I am busy," she said. 
" I don't care to see them this aftemooa." 

Mrs. Anderson's eye did not waver. "I think that Mias 
Hinckley will hardly try to encourage yon in disobedi- 
ence. In that case I shcnild lie obliged to see that you did 
not meet enongh for ber to exercise her pemicions inflaence 
over yon." 

Margaret was on the verge of tears, but she drove thcEm 
back enough to falter, " Of course— oh, no— I wouldn't think 
of such a thiog." With that she made a dart past 
Mrs. Anderson to where her co&t and hat lay on the bed, 
and was out of the room before Elizabeth conld interfere. 
Elizabeth sprang forward to follow, but her mother blocked 
her way. 

" What are yon rushing off like that for ? Do you expect 
your aunt and cousin to wait all night? Make yourself tidy 
quickly. They have asked especially for you." 

" I don't intend to sec them. If you treat the people I 
love that way, I don't see why I should put myself out for 
people I dislike." 

" That is nonsense. Come quickly, or I shall explain to 
them that yon are making a scene, and why." 

Elizabeth turned to the glaae, and began to brush her hair 
without saying a word. Mrs. Anderson stood grimly waiting 
for her, knowing veiy well that however much the girl might 
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storm in private^ she must be very hard-pressed indeed before 
she would allow her disagreements with her mother to be 
commented on by outsiders. 

As she was struggling into a clean shirtwaist^ Mrs. Ander- 
son spoke again. ^' I can't say that I admire your friend's 
manners, Elizabeth. She might at least have remembered 
to say good-bye to me before she left. I don't object to 
her once in a while; but you have been seeing more of her 
lately than is particularly good for you. Several women have 
asked me whether you were not very intimate with her. She is 
a good enough sort of girl, but not the proper person for you 
to be identified with. What do you see in her that you are 
so exclusively devoted ? If she were very clever I could under- 
stand the attraction; but she is only common and stupid. 
Why do you like her so much ? '* 

Elizabeth did not answer. She generally got the worst 
of it in any discussion with her mother, and the lovely warm 
glow that Margaret's affection gave her was not a thing 
to be mentioned to unsjrmpathetic ears. So she set her teeth, 
hurried into her clothes, and followed Mrs. Anderson to the 
parlour. 

When they came downstairs the early winter dusk had 
fallen, and the one gas-jet that was lighted only seemed to 
make darkness visible. The furnace was still refusing 
to draw; and Mrs. Lewis, Mrs. Anderson's brother's wife, 
was sitting shivering, her little feet drawn close together, 
and her baby lamb coat buttoned tight, looking around her 
with sharp eyes that took in all deficiencies. She herself was 
a very fine housekeeper; the fortune her father had made 
in patent medicine and which had tempted Mrs. Anderson's 
ambitious brother had not come till after she was grown, 
and she had had to attend to practical details. Now her 
sharp voice began before Mrs. Anderson and Elizabeth were 
fairly in the room. 

" Well, here you are at last ! Fm almost frozen waiting 
for you. You've had time enough to go to New York and 
back to fetch Elizabeth. I thought I'd be turned to ice before 
you got here. Why don't you keep your house a little warmer, 
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Sadie? It's as mnch as one's life is worth to come and see 
yon in cold weather/' 

Elizabeth saw her mother bite her lip, bnt Mrs. Lewis 
was so occupied in listening to the sound of her own voice 
that she did not notice it. And Mrs. Anderson was quite 
ready with her answer as soon as her sister-in-law got through. 
** I'm sorry you were cold, Linda. Mr. Anderson isn't in 
yet, and I depend on him to rake up the furnace." 

'' That can't be all that's the matter. Either Mr. Anderson 
never cleans out the ashes from one year's end to the other, or 
else there's something wrong with the flues. I should think 
you'd take the trouble to look into it; it isn't fair to the 
people you ask to your house to make them catch pneumonia." 

'' I know therms nothing wrong with the flues ; I will speak 
to Mr. Anderson when he comes in. I often wonder how you 
manage to keep your furnace man up to his worL Your house 
is always so perfectly heated, neither too hot nor too cold; 
how do you do it?" 

** Oh, it's easy enough when you know how. I just let 
them see I won't stand any nonsense." She b^an a long 
account of her domestic management, and Mrs. Anderson 
listened respectfully, interpolating judicious compliments 
when Mrs. Lewis paused for breath. 

Elizabeth drew as far out of sight as possible, her lip 
curling as she thought how promptly her mother would have 
demolished Mrs. Lewis if that lady had not happened to have 
several millions in her own right. She made a slight attempt 
to talk to her cousin, but as usual received only languid mono- 
syllables in answer. Sylvia Lewis was a pale slender girl of 
sixteen, with unmanageable masses of curly light hair. As 
she lounged, wrapped in golden sables, in the most comfortable 
chair in the room, she looked almost washed out. But her 
lips were very red, and curved into a cynical droop that added 
to her charm ; and under her heavy white lids were a pair of 
enormous dreamy blue eyes. The conversation between her 
and Elizabeth soon died away. She made no effort to keep 
it up, and Elizabeth stopped her remarks on the weather 
and what kind of a time had Sylvia been having this winter 
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as soon as she saw that they were not being attended to. 
Since the affair about Ferpetna Elizabeth had made a point of 
never talking anything but the barest commonplaces to Sylvia. 
Now she made no attempt at all to talk, but sat very erect 
and still on her chair, hating everything, from her mother^s 
toadying of her aunt to the sense of awkwardness Sylvia's 
impertinent languor always gave her. 

Mrs. Lewis, having finished an account of her latest 
change of cooks, and having rewarded Mrs. Anderson's listen- 
ing powers by an opera, turned to Elizabeth. " Come here," 
she said in her high rasping voice. '^ Let's see you. Your gas 
is so bad I can't see you properly over there." Thus admon- 
ished, Elizabeth crossed the room, and stood before her aunt 
in the glare of the single rusty jet. Her patience was at an 
end, and she did not care who knew it. She stood without 
attempting to say a word, her shoulders slouched, her green 
eyes darting sullen fire from under their long black lashes. 
Mrs. Lewis's sharp beady eyes looked her over from head to 
foot "Well," she said, "you really might speak to me 
when I've been sitting in your Arctic parlour at least half 
an hour waiting to tell you something youll be glad to hear. 
Have you lost the use of your tongue? " 

Elizabeth felt like sticking it out at her, but she re- 
strained herself and held out a limp hand. "What do you 
want me to say to you, Aimt Linda? " 

" Say? what do I want you to say? Speak as if you had 
some kind of manners, of course I I should think your mother 
would have taught you better. But you are too obstinate to 
learn, I suppose. Turn around. You have a string hangiag 
out of your placket-hole, and your hair looks as if it hadn't 
been brushed for a month. Do you ever think how hard those 
slouchy ways are on your mother ? Especially in your position, 
you need to learn to be practical, and help your mother about 
the house. I suppose that you're too busy reading to think 
of what you could do to make things easier for her. Books 
are all very well in their way, but I think it is sinful to waste 
the time over them that some people do. Well, why don't you 
answer me?" 
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Elizabeth mastered herself — ^what was the use of arguing 
with her aunt? " I do try to help my mother all I can, Aunt 
Linda/' 

" Well, I hope you do ; you certainly should. Now don't 
go looking all those daggers at me; you know I'm only speak- 
ing for your good. Why I came here this very afternoon 
on your account. Your mother said you could never go to 
dances because you hadn't any proper clothes to wear, 
and so I have brought you round a dress of Sylvia's. 
I am going to have a little dance for her on Saturday 
week, and I want you to look fit to be seen for it. Now 
you see I am your friend, even if I do tell you what is good 
for you sometimes." 

Mrs. Anderson meanwhile had been untying a messy 
brown paper package, and shaking out rumpled folds of soiled 
lilac chiffon. Sylvia was frankly yawning. Elizabeth looked 
desperately at her aunt's face of self-satisfaction, her cousin's 
contempt, her mother's indifference to the humiliation of 
taking such a gift so given — as long as she could save the 
expense of a new dress, she wouldn't care how much dirt she 
had to eat to get it! For a moment she felt like throwing 
the dress at her aunt's head ; then her sense of humour came 
to her rescue. Those three were expecting her, her, to be 
humbly grateful, to play the traditional poor relation — ^well, 
why not? If they thought she ought to be pleased with the 
abomination they were holding out at her, why not let them 
think so? Her mother would put a stop quickly enough to 
any attempt at protest; why not play the boot-licking part 
that was expected of her ? It would be amusing to see them 
swallow it, and she might as well get some fun out of the 
business. 

She wreathed her face with smiles. *' Dear Aunt Linda," 
she exclaimed, imitating the intonation of the silliest girls 
she knew, ^^ how perfectly lovely of you ! " She saw the smiles 
broaden on her aunfs face; encouraged by her success, she 
.went on : " I never thought I would have such a dress for my 
very own! (I never did, either, she said to herself.) How 
ootdd you think of being so kind to poor me? " She clasped 
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her hands as she had seen a cheap actress do in a moving- 
pictnre show^ and struck an attitude. 

Mrs. Lewis looked quite gracious. ^' Well, you are not as 
bad as I thought. I am glad to see that you appreciate the 
trouble I take over you. Be early on Saturday; I don't 
approve of the way boys and girls come to dances at all hours, 
as if they thought they were grown up.'' She was beaming 
noWy and Elizabeth thrilled with the proud joy of the suc- 
cessful artist. 

Sylvia pulled herself out of the big chair, and rose to her 
slender height. " Come, mother," she said, " let's go. Eliza- 
beth has said enough things she doesn't mean for to-night." 
Her blue eyes rested coldly on Elizabeth, who flushed, and 
could not meet them. Mrs. Lewis looked at the two girls for 
a minute, and turned as red as a beet. *^ Come on, Sylvia," 
she said; *' Walter will be frozen keeping the car waiting 
for us, though it can't be as cold outside as it is in here. 
Good-night, Sadie, see you Tuesday." Neither she nor her 
daughter took any notice of Elizabeth; and Elizabeth began 
to wonder what her mother would say to her when they were 
gone. 

As they stepped into the narrow hall, the front door 
opened, letting in Elizabeth's brother Tom, a sallow, loose- 
skinned youth of twenty, with oily black hair and keen 
watery grey eyes. His sulky face brightened at the sight 
of Sylvia. " Oh, you kid," he said, narrowing his eyes, 
"going already?" 

Sylvia straightened herself. *'Yes. Your sister has in- 
sulted me once, and I don't want it repeated." 

Tom struck out his under lip. "By her, or by me? 
You seemed to like my — ^insults pretty well the other night." 

She flushed hotly, and paused. He smiled ingratiatingly. 
^ Come on, stay a little and talk to me. I haven't seen you for 
an age." She stood irresolute, dropping her eyes before his. 
From the car came her mother's voice. " Come on, Sylvia, 
don't stay there talking to Tom all night." At that she 
started, and hurried out without letting him catch her eye 
again. 
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With one accord Mrs. Anderson and Tom turned and 
looked at Elizabeth. Tom broke the silence first. ** So^ Liz, 
youVe been trying again to be as clever as Sylvia^ and only 
managing to be rude. What's she been up to this time, 
mother ?** 

*^ She has behaved as I never thought a daughter of mine 
would behave^ Tom. Because I interrupted her silliness with 
that Hinckley girl she lost her temper and thought it would 
be clever to make fun of her aunt. Linda had brought her a 
dress of Sylvia's to wear to the party on Saturday week^ and 
I suppose her ladyship thought it ought to be embroidered 
with pearls and diamonds or it wouldn't be fit for her 
to wear. At any rate, Sylvia saw through her^ as she 
might have known she would, and I shouldn't wonder if 
she never gave her another thing. From this time on^ 
Elizabeth, I forbid you to see that Hinckley girl in my house. 
She always was unspeakably common, and there will be 
no hope of your ever having decent manners unless the 
intercourse ceases." 

Elizabeth gasped, but stood silent. Her brother grinned 
delightedly. He had hated Margaret ever since she had boxed 
his ears for throwing her down on the dark stairs and kissing 
her. "Well, Liz, haven't you got a word to say for your 
dear friend? I should have thought you'd have been scream- 
ing, at least." 

" What good would that do, except to give you a chance 
to say something horrid? Mother can forbid me to have 
Margaret here, but no one can prevent me from seeing her 
outside, or from loving her." 

" Yes, that's right, go sneaking around doing things you're 
ashamed of." 

" I'm not ashamed of Margaret, or of anything else I do. 
It's your own bad conscience that makes you talk like that. 
Whom did I see sneaking out of a manicure parlour down 
town this morning just at the time when you ought to have 
been at your examination ? — answer me that I You thought 
because you had your hat pulled down over your ^es I 
wouldn't know you ! " 
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** Elizabeth I ** Mrs. Anderson's voice was terrible- ''Be 
qniet! How dare you insinuate such a thing about your 
brother?*' 

" Oh, thafs nothing, mother. I suppose thaf s the sort 
of thing she and that Hinckley girl talk about all the time/' 

Elizabeth felt sick. ^ I'm sorry if I misjudged you, Tom» 
But I really thought I saw you." 

" Suppose you had. Is that any sin? ** 

''No, only whoever it was seemed ashamed, and it was 
just the time for your examination." 

"How did you get along with your examination, Tom?" 
Mrs. Anderson's voice had a tingle of xmeasiness. 

" It has been postponed to next week, mother, so I went 
down the street." He fidgeted from one foot to the other. 
Elizabeth knew that he was lying; Margaret had said some- 
thing that very afternoon about the boys who had taken it 
in the morning. But what was the use of making any more 
trouble? 

Mrs. Anderson looked at him steadily for a minute; but 
before the calm insolence of his eyes hers f elL " That's all 
right, Tom" — ^her voice trembled — ^^ but remember, when the 
examination does come, that we all count on you to do credit 
to your name." 

Tom's sullen mouth did not relax a jot. " Speak for your- 
self, mother. Dad doesn't care about anjrthing but getting 
drunk every night; and as for Liz, all she wants is to catch 
me doing something she thinks is dirty — she'd be disappointed 
if I passed. Besides, you'd miss it if I didn't give you some- 
thing to complain of to Griscom: — dear Bobert ! " He grinned 
maliciously. 

The front door opened again, admitting Mr. Anderson, a 
tall stoopitig man in his early fifties, with grizzled hair, a 
red, tired face that bore traces of good looks, a weak, loose- 
cornered mouth that could smile very sweetly, and eyes like 
Elizabeth's own. He looked hesitatingly at the little group 
in the hall. '* Good evening, Sadie," he said wearily; " hello, 
Elsie I Whaf 8 wrong ? You look done up to-night." 
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He was going to fling an arm around her shoulders when 
her mother stopped him. '' Don't notice Elizabeth to-night, 
Tom; she has not been behaving well. Gro up quickly and 
dress, Elizabeth; Bob is coming to dinner^ and there's no 
reason why he should always see you looking like an Indian. 
Tom, will you please go down and rake that furnace properly ? 
The house is as cold as a bam; Linda Lewis was complaining 
of it this afternoon. I should think you might take a little 
more interest in your own house.*' 

Elizabeth kept back the angry reply that sprang to her 
lips. She knew that she would only make things worse for 
her father if she interfered; he never put himself into di- 
rect opposition with her mother. 'Tm pretty well played 
out to-night," he said; "where's Tom?" But Tom had 
already disappeared^ and Mr. Anderson went about his 
business quickly enough not to hear what his wife would 
have answered. 

Elizabeth dressed carefully. Bobert Oriscom, who was 
coming to dinner^ was her pet abomination; but her father 
liked to see her pretty. Occasionally, too, a boy did call 
of an evening; and the chance, though remote, was always 
worth taking. But it was one of the times when nothing 
would go right. Her dress, made out of an old one of her 
mother's, did not fit her; her hair needed washing, and refused 
to let her disguise the fact; her cheeks were pale, and 
she decided that no pains she took would ever make her even 
passable. No one had ever told her that she had a figure 
like a young Qreek goddess, and that the hair she found so 
unmanageable was a wonderful shade of coppery brown 
over which an artist would have raved. Her skin, which she 
thought sallow, was really a clear delicate olive, and her 
features were as regular and clean-cut as a cameo. She 
stayed in her room till the dinner-bell rang, then went 
down reluctantly. 

The party had already gone into the dining-room, and 
she tried to slip into her seat unnoticed ; but Bobert Griscom 
jumped up and ceremoniously pulled out her chair, making 
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everyone in the room look at her. She was not at all grateful 
to him. If everyone didn't know he had beautiful manners, 
it wasn't for lack of his rubbing them in, she thought. 
Besides, those were just for show ; no amount of pulling out 
chairs would prevent him from saying clever disagreeable 
things about people — ^that was the reason her mother liked 
him. He was a distant cousin of Mrs. Anderson's, a tall, fair, 
handsome man of twenty-eight, a rising lawyer and very 
popular in society. He and Mrs. Anderson had been great 
friends ever since he had grown up, and many was the 
pleasant time he had been instrumental in giving her, their 
relationship and the great difference in their ages preventing 
all scandal. And indeed neither had ever thought of anything 
but the most innocent cousinhood. 

Elizabeth ate her dinner in silence. Her gretft wish was 
to avoid notice from Robert. On the rare occasions when he 
seemed aware of her existence he made her feel as if her 
clothes were all put on wrong and her manners unspeakably 
vulgar. None the less, as the meal proceeded decorously, 
she began to be irritated by his calm monopoly of the conver- 
sation. Her father had at first put in a remark or so; but 
Mrs. Anderson had looked so bored at the interruptions to her 
own special conversation with Robert^ and Robert had been 
so palpably polite, that Mr. Anderson had been glad to sink 
into a silence that no one tried to make him break. Tom 
was particularly sulky that evening, and did not open his 
mouth from one end of the meal to the other. Mrs. Anderson 
looked at him uneasily from time to time, but whenever he 
caught her eye he scowled. So she threw herself feverishly 
into her talk with Robert, and he, scenting the situation, 
covered her embarrassment by talking straight ahead about 
the balls he had been to in the last few weeks until she 
should have recovered her composure. Elizabeth, sitting stiff 
and quiet, understood his manoeuvre and writhed under it. 
It was a very different thing for her to be privately at daggers 
drawn with her brother, from having an outsider appreciate 
that he was not satisfactory. Her father had been slighted 
too; this stuck-up society man was encouraging her mothoc 
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in neglecting him— oh^ if she could only do something ! She 
tried to get up a conversation with her father, but Tom sat 
between, and it was almost impossible to talk across him. 
Besides, Mr. Anderson did not seem to care whether he talked 
to her or not, so her little attempt fell to the ground. 
Meanwhile, Mrs. Anderson and Robert went on with their 
talk, all unconscious of Elizabeth's wrath. 

" Well, Bob,'* said Mrs. Anderson, " how was the Dixons' 
ball?'' 

^*It was really very well done. The Bellevue stage was 
turned into a Japanese garden, and the electric lights all 
round the room were covered with paper lanterns. The 
favours were Japanese, and chosen with real good taste, and 
the whole thing had quite a Madam Butterfly effect. If 
there had only been a few interesting geishas there instead 
of the eternal debutante, the impression would have been 
perfect." 

" Bob, you are scandalous ! " 

"Horn soit qui mal y pense. Cousin Sadie. It is not 
entirely unnatural to take more interest in women who have 
been trained to make themselves agreeable than in raw girls 
with their heads turned with all the fuss that's made over 
them, don't you think ? " 

'^ Most of the debutantes have no manners at all." 

"I wonder why their mothers don't teach them better. 
Of course they pay their way with entertainments, and that 
I impute to them for righteousness. But sometimes, when 
I'm dancing with them, I feel as if they hadn't paid high 
enough. I had enough of them the other night, I must say. 
It gets tiresome in the long run to have them eternally ogling 
you and looking the other way and blushing when you turn 
your head. Ugh I " 

*' You're not at all conceited, Bobert." 

" Am I ? I don't think so. They do jam it down your 
throat pretty hard. They'll learn better when they're older, 
but I wish they could be kept out of sight during the learning 
process. They're no worse tlian any other woman, but they 
haven't as much aavovr-faire. Of course I know it's every 
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woman's object to catch a man^ and I don't grudge it to them ; 
but the debs had better learn that ^ in vain in the sight of 
the Bird is the net of the Fowler displayed.' " 

** You're not original, Bob. You've been reading 'Man 
and Superman.'" 

" Well, is there any objection to my finding that Shaw's 
ideas agree with my own ? " 

Mrs. Anderson paused a minute. In that minute Eliza- 
beth's voice rang out, high and slightly trembling: "No 
objection whatever, if you really had the ideas first, and didn't 
just borrow them from Shaw so as to sound clever." 

Both Bobert and her mother started at the sound of her 
voice and turned toward her ; and as she saw the expression on 
their faces she wondered if there was any way for her to go 
through the floor. Bobert looked at her for an appreciable 
time without saying a word ; then he spoke calmly : " I am 
afraid that, whatever I said, I could never sound clever. Miss 
Anderson, far less be clever." 

She blushed to her ears, and had no answer to make. For- 
tunately for her, her mother, who disapproved of any awk- 
wardness she could avoid, attracted Bobert's attention again. 

" Speaking of devils, I see that ^ Man and Superman ' is 
coming next week." 

*'I know," Bobert answered. "How would you like to 
go to it with me Saturday night, so that we can have premises 
for our argument ? " 

" I should like it very much." 

"Good. And lefs read it over to-night. I've brought 
the book with me. They cut a good deal in the acting ver- 
sion, and we might as well be up on it so as not to miss the 
fine points." 

Elizabeth did not attempt to enter the conversation again. 
When her furious blushes over Bobert's snub had subsided, 
she tried her best not to listen. The complacent cynicism of 
his tone made her blood run cold. It was a very different 
thing, she saw now, to give vent to a fit of bitterness and 
shock Margaret, and to see life take her at her word. She 
could not eat; the food choked her. She knew how 
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much weariness of spirit the well-cooked and served dinner 
had cost her and tiie maids under her mother's caustic 
supervision. Probably the cook would leave in a huff over 
having had a steak sent back to her twice because it was not 
done to the turn Mrs. Anderson expected; the waitress was 
hardly able to stand for fatigue over the extra cleaning Mrs. 
Anderson had required her to give the parlour after her heavy 
regular work was over; was it worth while? 

Her father had noticed that she did not eat. When dinner 
was over he came to her where she stood in the hall^ not quite 
knowing what to do with herself. He laid his hand on her 
shoulder. " Come, girlie/' he said gently, " lefs finish * The 
Winter's Tale' to-night. We can manage it if we sit up a 
little late." 

Her face brightened. They were one of her chief pleasures, 
those readings out of the beautiful old Boydell Shakespeare, 
part of the fine library the Kentucky Andersons had saved 
from the shipwreck of ** the war." Mr. Anderson had brought 
it with him when he came from Louisville to Philadelphia to 
seek his fortune, and the readings father and daughter had 
together were apt to be interspersed with stories of Mr. 
Anderson's youth that Elizabeth was never tired of hearing. 

When she went into the parlour to get the book, she found 
her mother and Robert already established there. They were 
sitting in comfortable chairs on either side of a wood fire^ 
and he had already begun to read. No gas was lit now; 
the soft glow of a rose-shaded lamp fell direct on Robert's 
book, and was very kind to Mrs. Anderson's crow's feet. 
The whole room looked indescribably cosy, with its fine old 
furniture, good engravings, and few judiciously chosen 
ornaments. 

Mrs. Anderson looked round sharply as Elizabeth came 
into the room. "Go upstairs if you are going to read; we 
need the parlour to-night." 

Elizabeth obeyed in silence ; both she and her father looked 
back wistfully at the pretty room downstairs. The little 
upstairs sitting-room was very desolate. It was on the cold 
side of the house, and almost uninhabitable in winter; so Mrs. 
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Anderson had made it a hospital for all the furniture in need 
of repairs. The wallpaper, originally dark^ had faded in 
streaks that showed the dirt; the carpet was threadbare, 
and foul with whisky and tobacco stains; the easy chairs all 
had seats broken past Elizabeth's powers of mending; the 
gas, when it was turned up high enough to really give light, 
roared incessantly; the uncurtained windows rattled in their 
loose frames and let in gusts of cutting air. Elizabeth 
had spent a valuable part of Margaret's visit that afternoon 
trying to make the place a little less cheerless in case her 
father should want to use it; but her efforts were worthy of 
a better fate. As they came into the room she saw that Tom 
had spent the half-hour before supper there. An empty 
unwashed whisky-tumbler stood on the table, the floor was 
littered with newspapers and cigarette-ashes, and every chair 
was pushed out of place. 

Her father waited with an expression of growing disgust 
while she settled the room as best she might ; then he sat down 
wearily in the least uncomfortable chair and began to read. 
But he had not gone on five minutes before his teeth were 
chattering. Elizabeth went to the register. It was open to 
its fullest capacity, and let in only cold air : her mother had 
turned all the heat in the house into the parlour. Mr. 
Anderson shrugged his shoulders and read a few lines more ; 
then he shut the book with a snap and got up, waving his arms 
and stamping his feet to warm them. " Good-night, child,'' 
he said, drawing her to him, "it's too cold to-night for 
Hermione; she must be frozen on her pedestal by now, too 
far gone for soft music to have any effect, let alone my 
reading. I'm going over to the Club to get warm, and 
you'd better go to bed — ^your lips are blue." 

He kissed her passive forehead ; she watched him piteously 
as he hurried out of the room without looking back at her eyes. 
She knew only too well what his evenings at the Southern 
Club meant Many were the nights when she had been wak- 
ened by the crash of his falling upstairs to hear his sobbing 
protestations of repentance and the icy scorn of the reproaches 
her mother flunjr at him. Instinctively, from loii^ \!A.\Ai) 
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she clasped her hands and prayfed that she might not wake 
when he came home. 

Slowly she went up the stairs to her room. The house 
seemed horribly still, in spite of the rattling windows. She 
stood irresolute for a moment in the middle of the floor, 
and a sob rose to her throat. Then she tossed back her head. 
" See here/' she said aloud, " you can't go to pieces like this. 
It's been just as bad before, and God's given you strength 
to live through it. What's the use of going on as you do 
about martyrs if you can't trust Him to give you strength 
and show you whafs to be made of this hideous muss?" 
With that she undressed quickly, said her prayers, and snug- 
gled into bed. There, at least, she could be wann. She had 
not half enough covers, but she could always pile her clothes 
on top. Soon she was asleep ; she dreamed that she was taking 
Margaret's new crush away from Sylvia while Bobert Griscom 
lodged on. 

in • 

When she had dressed for Sylvia's dance and looked at 
herself in the glass, she decided that she had never looked 
worse in her life. She had forced herself not to protest 
against going — she felt that she owed her aunt some amends 
for her rudeness — ^but it was a bitter pill to swallow, and the 
strain had taken all the life out of her face. And the dress I 
It had been made full and billowy, to disguise Sylvia's stoop- 
ing lankiness; now it served equally well to hide Elizabeth's 
perfectly moulded slender figure. The colour was wrong, too. 
The bluish pink fairly swore at her slightly swarthy skin with 
brilliantly glowing cheeks, and at the nut-brown hair with its 
tinge of burnished copper, as if the sun had kissed it. That 
hair was Elizabeth's desperation. It was so unmanageably 
long and heavy, and absolutely straight. Usually she brushed 
it back into one long thick plait that hung below her waist; 
but that night, moved by her brother's comments on '' rat- 
tail Liz," she had tried to arrange it in a pompadour, with 
disastrous results. The weight of the hair behind had partly 
dragged back the front, making the whole head loose and 
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untidy without relieving the hardness of line. Even now long 
strands were coming down into her eyes; what would it be 
like before the evening was over ? But there was no time to 
do it again ; Tom was calling for her downstairs^ impatient to 
arrive early and get as many dances as Sylvia would give 
him. She shook her fist at her reflection in the glass^ flung 
her moth-eaten opera-cloak over her shoulders^ and hurried 
down to face what was to come. 

The walk in the stinging wind^ too short for a carriage 
to be absolutely necessary^ was long enough to tire her thor- 
oughly and to put the flnishing touches to the ruin of her 
hair. The girls in the dressing-room gave her careless good- 
natured nods, and went on with their chatter. She had not 
gone to school with them, and she scarcely knew them. How 
she envied them their fresh pretty dresses and easy inti- 
macy! Margaret was not on Sylvia's list. In silence she 
slipped off her cloak and pulled on her much-cleaned gloves. 
The looking-glass was lined with a double row of girls touch- 
ing up their hair; what use was it for her to try to do any- 
thing to hers? She caught scraps of their conversation, and 
longed more than words could express to be included in it. 
But she was too shy to dare to speak even to the girls she 
knew slightly ; they were busy and happy, and would hardly 
want to be bothered with an outsider like her. Gradually 
their voices lost distinctness, changed to a confused roar in 
her ears. And out of it grew a voice, a voice not of any girl 
but of all, some great cosmic voice underlying the meaningless 
give and take of the dressing-room, pregnant with meaning, 
by which, if one might learn to read it aright, all things would 
be made clear. • . . 

"Liz!'* Her brother^s voice sounded sharply from the 
hall outside. She came quickly out of her dream, and hurried 
to him guiltily — she had been scolded often enough by him 
and her mother for falling into these reveries. He looked her 
over sourly as she came forward. "Well, when you took 
forever over your primping, you might have looked a little 
better in the end. Your hair looks as if it hadn't be^ 
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brushed for a month. Come on/' With that he hurried 
downstairs, so fast that she could hardly follow him. 

He was in time. The big ornate white and gold ball- 
room was empty except for Mrs. Lewis, Sylvia, and one or 
two bediamonded old-young women who had been asked to 
receive. They nodded casually at Tom and Elizabeth, and 
went on with their talk. Mrs. Lewis, magnificent in Dresden- 
flowered silk, marcelled hair, and three necklaces, took more 
notice of Elizabeth. '^ Come here,'' she said, '^ and let me 
see how you look in the dress I gave you. Turn around. 
Your mother hasn't arranged those gathers at all well ; they 
ought to be spread out, instead of being pulled up in a ])unch 
like that. Otherwise I think you look quite well, and will 
do your uncle credit. But what possessed you to come with 
your hair like that? It looks as if you had been to bed 

with it. And ^" but here her attention was attracted by 

something her husband was saying to one of her friends, and 
Elizabeth was glad enough to eclipse herself. 

She turned to Sylvia, feeling that it would be discourteous 
not to speak to her at her own party. But Sylvia, gowned to 
perfection and languidly exquisite, had no eyes for her. 
She was trying not to look at Tom, who stood a little behind 
her, where her mother's eye did not fall on him. ''One is 
all you can have," she was saying. 

** You gave me four at the Gibsons ! " 

^ Does that mean that I have to give you four everywhere 
I meet you? This is my own house." 

*' You've given that Brent fellow three." 

She started, and tried to hide her card. He made no 
effort to stop her, but put his hands in his pockets and drawled, 
'* What a pity you didn't think of that a little sooner I " 

She raised her eyes to his. '' Beally, I don't see that I am 
called upon to account to you for the way I choose to divide 
my dances. 

He laughed silently. '' You can't make me swallow that, 
Sylvia, my dear." He leaned over and said in her ear, *' Are 
you afraid of me — or of yourself? Do you think I'm going 
to take anything you don't want to give me ? " 
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She flushed. *^What nonsense! You may have three 
dances^ two of them after supper." He took her card, marked 
them without another word^ bowed, and went over and leaned 
against the wall, where he stood devouring her with his eyes. 

A soft seductive waltz was sounding over the polished 
floor of the empty ball-room. By twos and threes, like deli- 
cately-coloured butterflies, the pink and blue and white- 
dressed girls drifted down the stairs, with soft half-suppressed 
laughter. They paused for a moment before Mrs. Lewis 
and Sylvia, then scattered into expectant little groups, look- 
ing back at the stairs by which the boys were to arrive. They 
made their entrance in a rush, shook hands with their hostess 
more or less jerkily, and hurried off as fast as decency allowed; 
though one or two older ones, with an eye to their social 
position, lingered to pay her compliments that she pretended 
to laugh off with unnecessary loudness. Sylvia was sur- 
rounded by boys begging her for dances; with languid grace 
she kept them all in play, tossing her fair head and trying to 
seem unconscious of Tom. He was still leaning against 
the wall, never taking his eyes off Sylvia except when he 
scowled at another boy of his own age who had also come early, 
and was now standing talking to three girls, and keeping them 
all in gales of laughter. 

Elizabeth had noticed this boy, too. She had been left 
standing alone in the middle of the floor, and had slunk out 
of the glare into the farthest comer of the room and sat down. 
The dancing had not begun ; she need not quite yet feel the 
humiliation of being partnerless most of the evening. She 
breathed deeply, drinking in the comparative peace of the 
present) forgetting for a moment how she hated this party 
and everything connected with it. On the wall near by hung 
an exquisite copy of Botticelli's Spring; she looked into the 
maze of soft delicate colour, and a thrill of actual physical 
pleasure ran through her from head to foot. She forgot for 
a moment where she was and that she was the poor relation 
with whom no one would dance all evening; she forgot all 
about herself. She had become part of the picture and it 
had become part of her; she would carry it with her as long 
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u she lived. With that her eyee tnrned away in sheer surfeit 
of ecstasy, and met the eyee of a boy who had been standing 
looking at the picture, too, and had looked from it to her. 

He ■was not very ta]l, and except for a bright fresh colour, 
he had absolutely no claim to good looks; but his was not a 
face to be easily forgotten. His firmly-knit muscular figure, 
his bristling black hair, his big Boman nose and widely-slit 
mouth had a clearness and strength of outline that distin- 
guished them among hundreds far handsomer; but these 
served only as a frame to his eyes. Th^ were small and pale, 
set under bushy overhanging brows ; but their look, it seemed 
to Elizabeth, was like & fiash of living fire. They had been 
devouring the Botticelli, drawing, as it were, all its essence 
to himself, to be made part of his life for ever after; now sud- 
denly he had turned to her and vaa wrapping her around 
with that same fiery look, straight and eteady as the flash 
of a diamond — was it drawing her, too? She could not bear 
it, and turned her head away ; when she looked at him again 
from under her lashes, he was gone. She saw him at the' 
other end of the room talking to some of the girls. Now a 
catchy dashing two-step fiung out its challenge; the couples 
answered it, gliding swiftly along in the joy of rhythmic 
motion. He came up to Sylvia with a bright smile that laid 
bare rows of big white square teeth. She flushed a little and 
smiled at him sleepily; he caught her in his arms and drew 
her into the whirl of the dance. Elizabeth lost sight of them 
in the many-coloured crowd that was filling the floor. 

She had come back to herself now. A passing look for 
her — the best there was for Sylvia — that was what life had 
always given them, and would go on giving them to the end 
of the chapter. But oh, it was hard! She sat unnoticed 
through dance after dance and tried to keep down her misery. 
&[oet of the boys she did not know; she looked wistfully at 
the few she did. But they, being only casual acquaintances, 
kept carefully away in dread of being "etnck," joining the 
army of stags aronnd the door when they could not get the 
more popular girls they wanted. Once a shy hoy, known to 
his college class as " Softy," came and sat down beside her. 
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Almoet any other girl in the room would have fled him like the 
pest ; she was very grateful to be able to listen to his stuttering 
commonplaces. But her aunt^ who was on the prowl for men 
to introduce to certain wallflowers with important parents^ 
soon carried him off; after that^ no one came. The time 
dragged along, oh^ so slowly ! There would be hours of this ; 
supper-time would find her alone^ exposed to greater notice 
than when the floor was filled with dancers ; then there would 
be more dancing; her brother would stay to the end, hoping 
for an extra word with Sylvia; her aunt, if she was not too 
sleepy, would say something about her dress — oh, if it was 
only over! She clasped her hands tightly in her lap, and 
prised them together to keep back the tears. Was this self- 
seeking spirit the way she had promised herself she would 
meet her life? Should she not try to rejoice in the joy of 
others, even if she had no share in it? She really did manage 
to feel that for a moment ; but it soon passed off. It was too 
hard to keep that attitude of mind when there was absolutely 
no way of expressing it— she could hardly get up and tell the 
roomful of boys and girls that she rejoiced in their joy. 
And she didnH — ^there ! The music set every fibre of her body 
tingling; she wanted every bit of what the other girls had, 
and she could only sit still ! If at least she could hope that 
her brother would not tell her all the way home and her 
mother after they got there what a failure she had been! 
What kind of a time was he having ? Perhaps if Sylvia treated 
him well he would forget about her. She looked across the 
floor for him. This was one of his dances with Sylvia, a slow 
waltz. He was sliding around the room with her, holding 
her at arm's length, smiling always into her averted face. 
They were drawing near the door of a small half-dark parlour 
off the ball-room ; he was slackening his speed to take her in 
there; she drew back a moment, then let him lead her on. 
The boy who had looked at the Botticelli came forward and 
stopped them. Elizabeth heard him say, ** Mayn't I have 
the rest of this?'' She saw Sylvia pass into his arms; she 
saw the look of almost deadly hatred in her brother's face 
he fell back into his place against the wall. She closed her 
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eyes. What was the use of looking^ and who cared whether 
her eyes were open or not? 

When she opened them again^ the dance was over^ and 
the couples were walking up and down and drinking lemonade. 
She felt very thirsty, but she had not the daring to cross the 
room alone to get a drink. Then she saw Sylvia standing 
before her, and with her the boy who had looked at the Botti- 
celli. She heard Sylvia say, "Miss Anderson — ^Mr. Brent**; 
she saw her move away with another boy. She heard the boy 
who had looked at the Botticelli call after Sylvia, "Don't 
forget supper; *' then he sat down beside her. She could only 
stare at him; was she dreaming? She dared not move; she 
was anticipating the sickening thud with which she should 
wake. 

But it did not come. He was sitting sideways on his chair, 
one arm flung over the back, looking steadily into her face. 
They sat on in silence till Sylvia was out of earshot; then 
he spoke. What a deep voice he had 1 " Now we are really 
going to talk.*' 

Would she wake up if she dared to answer him? One 
could only try. " What shall we talk about ? *' 

"As if there was more than one thing one could talk 
about I Why, dreams, of course.*' 

"Dreams?" 

"Yes, of course. All the things one sees in the colour 
of a sunset, or in the purple shadows on restless water, or 
in the cool dark green of the summer leaves, or in the deep 
blue star-pierced sky of a winter night. All the longings too 
great to be put into words that come over us when we look 
at a beautiful picture or hear a great strain of music or read 
a real book, not just one of the best sellers. And, best of all, 
the fascination of people's faces, all the soul-revelations in 
the turn of a cheek or the lines below an eye, the heights and 
depths of them, alike fascinating if one has eyes to see as we 
have I The things you were seeing when you looked at the 
Primavera just now — that's what we're going to talk about" 

She caught her breath. Now she knew she was dreaming. 
When was a boy in Philadelphia ever known to talk like that? 
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Her eyes hung fascinated on his. She could not have spoken 
if her life had depended on it. 

He looked keenly into her rapt f ace, and smiled. ^' Yes^ 
I was right; I knew you were one of us from the minute I 
saw your eyes. What wonderful eyes you have. Miss 
Anderson! I must paint them; the/re just what I've been 
looking for for Morgan le Fay, and Cleopatra, and all those 
splendid sirens with intellect as well as passion. Will you 
give me a sitting some day? Of course you will We were 
foreordained to be friends.^' 

She lifted her head. "Yes. I don't understand why, 
but I know we are." 

Their eyes met squarely. "Good,*' he said, "I knew 
I wasn't mistaken this time. I've been watching your eyes 
whenever you were looking the other way; and every glance 
of them called me. So I came, and I've found — ^You I " 

She blushed furiously, and absorbed herself in tracing 
out the pattern of the parquet floor with her eyes. 

He smiled to himself as he looked at her averted cheek. 
" Ccme on. Miss Anderson ; surely you're not afraid ! Tell 
me all about it." 

She tried to look at him, but failed. " I don't know how." 
Won't you let me help you?" 
If you will be so kind." 

"It isn't kindness; it's a real pleasure to me to meet 
anyone who really understands. You know how it is when 
you're lonely all the time, when you don't dare say any of the 
things that are almost burning you up for fear that people 
will laugh, or, still worse, give you that horrible, stupid, con- 
temptuous stare that dries up everything at its root." 

" Yes, yes, I know 1 " It was almost a sob. " The things 
that choke you, till they ask you why you look so silly. Oh — 
oh — I never knew that anyone but me cared about those 
thingsl" 

" There aren't many people in this place who understand, 
though I've managed not to be absolutely smothered in the 
fifteen years I've spent here. But it will never do for you 
to lose faith like that ; you are in danger of losing everything 
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88 soon as you begin to doubt. Don't you understand that 
ifs by that spirit^ and by that alone, that all the big things 
in the world have been done, and will be done till the world 
ends? Of course they misunderstand us — ^what can you ex- 
pect? But it is good to suffer something for the cause, splen- 
did to be working for our enemies ! '' 

*' Oh, like Christ I But what can I do, when I only feel 
those things, and have no way of bringing them out so they^l 
do anybody any good ? '* 

*^ Just to understand is a great deal, and if you're patient 
youll probably find some way of turning that to account. 
I've been a lucky dog. From the time I was a kid I've known 
what was my form of expression, and thafs a thing one can't 
be too glad of. I've painted pictures, and I'll paint more 
beautiful pictures still. Next year I'm going to Paris, wonder- 
ful bad Paris, Paris that has paid everything for her art, 
even to her soul, and found it well worth the price 1 " 

" But isn't it wrong to think of things that way ? " 

He laughed resonantly, but his eyes flashed. ^' See here, 
we're not going to have any worn-out religiosity in our friend- 
ship! Art is great enough to make everything it touches 
holy; and the hypocrites who sit up and talk about not 
touching pitch for fear they'll be defiled just prove what nasty 
minds they have. The people who've taught you that cant 
are the very people who have done their best to smother all 
the real part of you. If you go on in their way, some of you 
will live, but most of you will die, as Kipling says. So not 
another word of that; I've foimd you, and I'm going to help 
you!" 

She flung out her hands. '' Oh stop I I can't stand it — 
really I can't I If s too much — ^it's too sudden — give me a little 
time!" 

He looked at her doubtfully a minute, then his face bright- 
ened. '^ Was it as bad as that, you poor kid ? Come on and 
dance this; well talk later, when you've pulled yourself 
together." 

She slipped into his arms obediently. The slow, gleaming 
chords of the Blue Danube Waltz were sounding across the 
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floor; he drew her into its long glide, holding her close against 
him. She danced beautifully, with ease bom of supple limbs 
and ear attuned. Gradually, as the slow movement of the 
beginning broke up into great shimmering ripples like the 
joyous play of the upper waters above the solemn course 
of the deep, she began to come to herself. Her cheeks glowed, 
her eyes shone, her breath came faster; she throbbed in rhythm 
with the music, intoxicated by her first triumph. She foimd 
courage to venture on a ball-room commonplace or so; he 
followed her mood, and soon had her laughing and chattering 
aa merrily as any of the other girls she had envied so much. 
On and on they danced, growing happier every moment. 
When the waltz was over, she began to be afraid that he 
would not want to be " stuck,'* but her fears were groundless. 
The music had no sooner stopped than she found herself sur- 
rounded by half a dozen boys she knew, who had carefully 
looked the other way while she sat in her comer, but who 
now demanded dances. She let them have some, not aa 
many as they wanted, and they seemed to like her the better 
for it. Jim broke in on most of them; he had a way of 
sweeping her away from whoever had her that made her feel 
as if she could have died of joy. She passed her aunt once, 
and saw how surprised she looked ; and her triumph knew no 
bounds. 

As supper-time drew near an idea of unheard daring 
possessed her. She had heard Jim say he was going to take 
supper with Sylvia — what if she could make him forget it? 
Then the waltz they were dancing melted into the march 
from *' Norma *' ; and she stopped short, measuring the extent 
of her presumption. What was she, to imagine that she could 
have any real effect on any boy, much less such a boy? In a 
minute he would say ''excuse me,'* and leave her standing 
in the middle of the floor ; the boys who had followed his lead 
like sheep would avoid her like the pest, and her dream would 
be over. But she had had it, if only for a little while ; no one 
could take that from her I 

Then her head swam as she saw that though they had 
stopped dancing he seemed to have no intention of leaving 
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Imr. ttUt wu }m MjrJDS? " Now we^l go and have sapper 
muutwimn Umt'u quiet, ind really Ulk. Yon ought to hare 
iitd tittm t« rtftfver from the shock of meeting a fellow- 
i'4mtitrytima fn a itrange land/' 

"Hut iwi't yr/ur lupiwr engaged?" Whatever came, he 
Nti(ful<I/i't Im ahld t» aay that ihe had inveigled him under false 
|(ri>t«iii«ii. 

"11 In; but tliat makes alMolntely do difference. You 
ntiim with me," 

lilt li*d Ihtt way acruM the room, took her down the hall, 
and lliuiK tt]nm a rluor. 

"Tliin In your coiiHin's Ritting-room, ae I suppose yon 
know. It has nut Imm-d thrown open to-night. She is too much 
(if a I'blllHtiriu to leave her giiusts at supper-time, and no 
onn vino will daro itoini), or will even know the way, so well 
Iw )Hirfiii-tly «|uii't. Now you wait for me here like a good 
I'hilil till I fpi and get you something to cat, and then we'll 
imjoy ourwilvKH In imnKut," 

Wilh tlmt h« turned on his licel and was gone. 

Iiiift nlorin, she advanctxl timidly into the room. Every- 
thing ill it Wiw pink and gold, from the faint rose of the 
oulliiig til Uw ilw'p titrra-t'oita of the rug on the floor. The 
i»ant»l))iei<o and tables wore littered with Dresden figures 
and silvor toys. All Uio furniture was heavily upholstered 
and luxnriouMly comfortable; Kliiabeth could almost see 
Mylvia lying at ease in tlio big soft chairs. For a moment 
nlm hmitali'd to go forwartl, as if the room itself were Sylvia 
forbidding her to intrude; then she threw hack her head, 
walkml tlrnily acroM the floor, and dropped possessively into 
lht» wwt wHufortabUt chair in the place. To the victor be- 
loitgvd tl)0 ti)Hul(i: sh(> had won Sylvia's supper partner from 
Sylvia in fair tlghl; it wns only appropriate that Sylvia's 
witlin^nvni aht^uUt be the w-en* trf her triumph. 

Sbo hearyl J im t^Utt» down the ball, his springy step echoing 
Mt thv IWT^)»l^t flixv. $h« h««rd the plates nttle as he eet 
llwiw dv'WM on «\n»ething outside the door; her heart beat so 
twt thai a mist tvw b<rfur« ber eyw, and she conld not see 
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him come into the room* When it cleared^ he was standing 
before her, smiling. 

He cleared some Dresden figures and a copy of ''Three 
Weeks '' off a little table, pulled it up in front of a big divan, 
put his plates on it, and beckoned her over. He piled the 
soft pink silk cushions into a mound for her back; no one 
had ever done anything like that for her before, and she gave 
a little sigh of utter satisfaction as she sank down into them. 
He flung himself down beside her; her mother had told her 
never to sit on a sofa with a boy, and the sense of disobedience 
increased her pleasure. The supper was better than she ever 
had had at any other party, where her partners had been boys 
no other girl wanted, without energy to elbow their way into 
the press around the supper-table until all the food had grown 
cold. She ate her first course almost in silence, listening 
entranced to Jim, who between mouthfuls of oysters and 
croquettes and chicken salad told long tales of his work and 
his dreams and a few of the women in whom he had been 
disappointed. She put in ecstatic syllables of appreciation 
when his mouth was full, hardly daring to talk about herself 
in the face of anything so wonderful as he. And indeed he, 
being well launched on the story of his own life, felt no press- 
ing need of hearing the story of hers. 

The good food sent a glow through her, and sinful though 
she felt it to be, the sense of his nearness added to it. She 
was intoxicated with the pungency of the faint smell of 
tobacco that came from his clothes. She caught herself wish- 
ing she could think connectedly; she had always been able 
to analyse her sensations until then, but now they seemed to 
have suddenly gone beyond her ken. She felt as if she had 
never been alive before; she wondered for a moment how it 
was all going to end, and decided she didn't care. She was 
not happy so often that she could afford to spoil it with worry- 
ing. And his hair was so nice and black and bristly, and the 
muscles in his hand looked so tremendously strong, as if 
they could fairly crush hers I He had her feel his muscle 
once, and after that she entirely stopped analysing herself. 

When they had cleared their plates, a waiter, U^^j^A lyj 
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Jim for the purpose, brought ice-cream, luscious and cold 
and crisp from the freezer, and a bottle of champagne that 
Jim had had him smuggle in from a neighbouring saloon. She 
hesitated as Jim poured the sparkling golden stuff into a 
tumbler. ^ I don*t think Vd better take any/* 

**I got it on purpose for you. What^s wrong?'* 

How could she tell even him of the horror of drink she 
had caught from watching her father and brother? "My 
mother said it didn't look pretty for young girls to drink in 
public,'* she faltered. Even to herself it seemed an inade- 
quate excuse. 

" But Fm not public. Besides, I'm quite sure that your 
mother objects to at least half the things that make your 
life worth living." She could not answer him. He went on, 
looking at the graceful line of her averted neck, " What have 
I done that you distrust me so? Do you think I'm trying 
to poison you^ or have you some reason you're afraid to 
give me ? '* 

Whatever came, he must never suspect ! Without a word, 
with downcast eyes, she turned and lifted the glass. He 
smiled, and did likewise. **To you,** she said and looked 
up at him, a little afraid of her daring. " To us," he rejoined, 
clinking their glasses and leaning toward her. 

She had never tasted champagne before, and it drove her 
mad with joy. She sipped her glass slowly at first, distrustful 
still of the golden fire; but by the time she had come to the 
end a delicate exhilaration had taken possession of her. She 
tossed back her head, and laughed a gay little laugh when 
he refilled her glass. All her old-time unhappiness was for- 
gotten. She was alive, gloriously alive, in harmony with 
everything, a young queen coming into her kingdom. What 
she said to Jim, what Jim said to her, she did not know 
and never could remember, except that it was ]fche wittiest 
conversation ever held anywhere in the annals of the world. 
They made exquisitely funny jokes at the expense of all the 
people who had snubbed them; they told stories and sang 
songs; the details were a blur. But underneath her gaiety 
she was thanking God with all her heart. 
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Sapper was over long ago, and the dancing had begun in 
the other room; but neither waa aware of it. If they heard 
the music at all, it served only as a fitting accompaniment to 
their happiness. The champagne had gone to Jim's head 
too. His breath came faster; he seemed to see the whole 
room in a rosy mist, and at the heart of it all a beautiful 
girl who was all alone with him, and who understood as 
no one had imderstood until then. . . . Neither knew 
how it was that he came to take her in his arms ; it seemed 
the one right things the crown of all before. She blushed 
divinely, but offered no resistance. He bent his face to hers; 
as of themselves their lips met in a long passionate glorious 
kiss, a kiss that seemed to them the fulfilment of everything 
in heaven and earth. 

A slight sound made them turn their heads. Sylvia and 
Tom were standing in the doorway. Through the red cloud 
that had covered her eyes when Jim's lips had touched hers 
Elizabeth saw Sylvia's face set itself like a steel mask; she 
saw the ferocious look in Tom's face as he fairly rushed across 
the room; she felt stunned. Jim had risen, and stood between 
her and her brother. How broad his shoulders were! She 
heard him say loudly, " Mr. Anderson, your sister is not to 
blame for this. It was entirely my fault." How she loved 
him for sajring that I Only, as he said it, she knew that it 
was not true. Then she realised what she had done; and 
wave after wave of fire rose to her face, each following the 
other as if they could never stop coming. 

Tom looked past Jim as if he had not been there. ^^ Eliza- 
beth " — ^he never used her full name except when things had 
come to star-chamber pitch — "go and get your things and 
oome home with me." Slowly she rose to obey him. Jim 
made a gesture to stop her, but she only shook her head sadly. 
** Good-night, Mr. Brent," she said; "my brother is right 
I have not behaved as I should, and I am sorry to have put 
you in an embarrassing position by it. Good-night, and thank 
yon for the wonderful time we have had together. I shall 
never forget it as long as I live." " Elizabeth 1 " cried Tom ; 
and without another word she had left the room, too quickly 
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for them to follow her. She knew hot how Eve had felt 
when she was cast out of Eden ; for she too had eaten the for- 
bidden fmit. And already the angel with the fiaming sword, 
her own guilty conscience, was standing between her and that 
time only a few minutes ago when she felt as if she bad found 
the Earthly Faradiee. 

rv 

Tip in the dreesing-room ahe slipped on her cloak quietly, 
without any emotion. It was all too horrible; the power 
to realise bad not yet fully come. Only she was fearfully 
tired; she could gladly have gone to sleep where she stood; 
but that was not to be. Two or three girls who were going 
home early tried to talk to her, anxious to see what bad 
attracted Jim Brent; but their kindliness hurt. She was 
sin-stained ; how would she ever dare to speak to a good girl 
again? They decided that she was stuck-up, and let her 
alone. She had no further excuse for not facing her brother, 
so she went down desperately. 

He was standing at the foot of the stairs. " Come on and 
say good-night to Aunt Linda," he said; "yoa might as 
well try whether slie can overlook this last performance of 
yours." His eyes were ablaze, and his loose lip trembled. She 
followed him through the lighted rooms, walking with bowed 
head in her rusty opera-cloak through the brightly-coloured 
groups of boys and girls from whom she felt herself more 
than ever before an outcast. But she had ceased to be a non- 
enti^. As she went by ahe beard the sniSs and giggles of 
the girls; ahe saw the impertinent looks of the boys who were 
not gentlemen enough to refrain from looking. Jim was 
nowhere to be seen, or Sylvia ; but it was evident that Sylvia's 
tongue had not been idle in the last ten minutes. Would 
that gauntlet never be run ? 

Now she was before her aunt. Whatever hope she might 
have entertained upstairs that Sylvia would not tell her 
mother was quite gone now. Mrs. Lewis's crisp little figure 
seemed to radiate chill as they approached her. Her Dresden 
silk stood out stiff as a buckler; the marcelled waves of her 
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oily black hair seemed to crinkle with sheer disapproval. She 
did not choose to see Elizabeth's outstretched hand. ^^ I won- 
der you have the face to speak to me/' she snapped. *' Good- 
night; good-nighty Tom.'^ She turned her back on thenu 
Tom looked longingly at Sylvia, who had appeared now; but 
she was dancing, and would not look at him, though she 
coloured imder his steady gaze. For a moment brother and 
sister stood awkwardly on the ball-room floor^ bumped by 
the dancing couples ; then they passed into outer darkness. 

Down the street whistled a damp icy wind that cut Eliza- 
beth's face like the edge of a knife. With bent head she battled 
along against it, nearly swept off her feet, wondering, as she 
looked up at the occasionid snowflakes that whirled round 
the arc-lights, why it was worth while to go forward at all 
when she was so tired^ and when there was even worse waiting 
for her at home when Tom should tell her mother. Once or 
twice she had to stop to catch her breath ; when she did^ her 
brother swore at her till she was ready to start again. 

When they reached their own house, he caught her by the 
wrist for fear she should slip away to bed, and dragged her 
up the narrow steps. Without letting her go, he opened the 
door with his latch-key, and drew her through the hall into 
the parlour. 

His mother was there. She and Bobert were sitting 
together discussing the play from which they had just come. 
Mrs. Anderson's brows drew together at the interruption; 
then her face brightened ss she saw that it was Tom, and that 
he was not drunk. He stood in the middle of the parlour, 
still holding Elizabeth by the wrist. But she had no wish 
to escape. She might as well have it over now as any time, 
and that Bobert Qriscom should see her humiliation mattered 
very little ; she was too far gone to care. 

Mrs. Anderson looked sharply at them both, seeing that 
something was amiss. ^' What is it, Tom ? " she said, drawing 
her breath a little. She was growing used to shocks from 
him, but she had not learnt not to dread them. 

*' Mother" — Tom's voice was sibilant with scorn — ^''Liz 
has been enjoying herself pretty well in her own way. I 
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missed her from supper-time od, and when I'd htmted for 
her high and low I found her lying down on the sofa in the 
darkest room she could find, with a boy hu^ng and tdesing 
her, and I thought you'd better know it" 

There was a tense little pause, and Urs. Anderson's face 
hardened. " Is this true, Elizabeth ? " she said slowly. 

" You needn't expect Liz to tell you the truth. Ma," Tom 
sneered. " Oh, she's a sister to be proud of all right I " 

Bobert Oriscom had risen from his seat; now he stepped 
forward and stood opposite to Tom. "If such things are 
true of your sister, you should be the last person to be ungen- 
tlemanly enough to say them before a third person," he said 
quietly. 

Elizabeth threw hack her head in despair. It was the 
final drop of bitterness in her cap that he should have inter- 
fered in her favour. She did not for a minute believe he meant 
what he said; he was just showing off his beautiful manners, 
and he would go afterwards and make a good story out of it 
all to tell his friends. Was she obliged to endure bis cham- 
pionship F Badly as she had bdiaved, she did not think that 
was part of her just punishment. 

" Mr. Qriscom " — ^her voice rang clear as a trumpet — 
" you may mean well, but I do not wish to be shielded irtym 
the proper consequences of my actions. I did let a boy kiss 
me; I will not deny it, and I know now that it was wrong. 
Mother " — she stretched out her hands in pleading — " I 
didn't mean to disgrace you — I didn't mean to do it until it 
happened. He only kissed me once, and no one ever did 
before — really I I must have been mad — it didn't seem alto- 
gether wrong when I did it — it just came, and it was wonder- 
ful, wonderful I Mother, you're a woman, too — can't you, 
won't you, understand ? " 

Ujre. Anderson did not move a miucle; her hands bung 
stifBy at her sides. ** You are exposing yourself, Elizabeth. 
Go to bed; I will talk to yon to-morrow," 

Elizabeth's hands dropped, and the li^t behind her eyes 
went oat It was a hard dull film she turned on hw mother. 
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" Qood-night/* she said, looking her full in the faca Then, 
with lifted head and resolute step, she left the room. 

She did not close her eyes that night. Her appeal to 
her mother had showed her that no help was to be expected 
anywhere but in herself. By morning, having passed through 
varying cycles of rebellion, hatred^ and shame most of all, 
she had her bearings. She must not let herself be affected 
by anything that her mother or Tom might say to her; but 
she must not shirk the fact that she had done wrong, or refuse 
to take the consequences. And, above all, she must never 
under any conditions touch a drop of wine again; not for 
nothing was she her father's daughter. What a daughter she 
would be to him I She had always loved him; but now she 
understood. Perhaps God was giving her that to make up 
a little for what she would have to go through ; for of course 
Jim would never again notice a girl who had so fatally lowered 
herself. 

She came to breakfast wearing a stony look that convinced 
her mother that scolding would nm off her like water off a 
duck's back. Mrs. Anderson had no idea of failing in her 
duty by passing over such an offence as Elizabeth's without 
making an impression ; so she had to change her tactics. As 
soon as the meal waa finished she called her daughter into 
her room. " Sit down, Elizabeth," she said, " and give me 
your version of exactly what happened last night." 

Elizabeth shuddered. Must she tell her mother about 
that wonderful talk of theirs? No; that at least should be 
sacred. She probably would never have another ; and she knew 
that her mother would know how to say something that would 
poison the memory. So she said nothing, and looked as 
stupid as she knew how. 

Mrs. Anderson watched her narrowly. '* Well, why don't 
you answer me? Don't you see that it is necessary for your 
reputation that I should know exactly how far things have 
gone?" 

Elizabeth raised startled eyes. ^^What do you mean, 
mother?" 

Then followed a catechism that as long as Elizabeth lived 
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uiMde her tnce flmh and her heart sink wbenerer die 
bered it Mrs. AndersioD, quietly and dispassumately, foroed 
tf(nn her dangler every detail the girl had not dared kt 
beraelf think about — the pocitiona in which she and Jim had 
iat^ exactly what he had done with his hands, the quality of 
hii touch, the quickness of his breath, the amount of pre ss ur e 
in his kiss* Hhe nerer moved while the examination went on; 
she answered in toneless sentences, using all her strength of 
will on not letting her mother see her writhe. At last it 
was over, and Mrs. Anderson saw by the stricken look in 
the girKs face that she had reason to be satisfied with her 
results. ''Well,'' she said, ''it is sufficiently disgraceful, 
though it is not as bad as it might have been. Gk> and put 
im your hat and coat now, and come to church with me. Ton 
might pray God to bring you to a proper sense of your con- 
durrt* This afternoon we will go to call on Linda, and see 
if she can be induced to overlook matters. Qo and get dressed 
quirkly now, or we will be late for church/' 

(yliurch hfld alwayH been one of the things Elizabeth hated 
most; and on this particular morning the mere thought of 
going would have been intolerable, if the thought of opposing 
heir mother had not been worse; so she went without protest 
Hho had hcfr niward. She had never known before what a 
comfort the (Joncrnl (/onfcssion and Absolution could be 
whon one folt wciglied down with sin. 

Whon the sermon began, she settled herself to listen in a 
mood vory difTorcnt from the rebellious dislike she usually 
brought to such onmsions, hoping for some special word of 
romfori Hho was 1o bo disappointed. It being a fine Sunday 
in tlio middle of the season, the rector thought it a good 
(xTSsion to make an appeal to the congregation for the money 
to put in a now rercdos and organ, so that the Church of the 
Transflguration should be as well appointed as any other 
church of its standing in town. The hot blood rose to Eliza- 
beth *s checks. She had asked for bread, and had been given 
a stone I Was this the worship of God, or of Mammon ? She 
looked around desperately, trying to see something that would 
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diBtract her attention from the rector's strongs able face and 
rich, resonant voice. 

She looked at the other clergy. Bobed in a snow-white 
surplice, an aureole of golden hair devoutly parted in the 
middle over a pale high forehead and dreamy blue eyes, 
sat the Beverend Theodore Gordon, adored by all the pious 
young-lady workers of the parish. She had heard much of 
his holiness and devotion to good works, and she turned 
her eyes on him hopefully. He certainly was beautiful, the 
most beautiful man she had ever seen, she thought. And he 
looked as good as everyone said. But — ^was it wrong to 
think it? — ^he looked almost too good. He looked as if he 
never wanted to be bad. She didn't think, he had ever kissed 
a girl in his life. What was she thinking, and in church, too ? 
And yet his face could not distract her from that horrible 
sermon; she felt as if it were stronger than he was. She 
turned to the other assistant, an old Frenchman much laughed 
at for his broken English, but supposed to do a great deal of 
good; when she had once taken in his face, she thought she 
would never want to look away. 

He was nearer sixty than fifty, thin and erect, with a skin 
the colour of old parchment, and a finely-cut aquiline nose. 
His hair was white as snow, and rather long; his eyebrows 
were equally white and bushy, overhanging coal-black eyes 
sunk deep below them. His sensitive smooth-shaven mouth 
closed firmly, but in the comers were fine lines, drawn there 
by many changes of mood. The whole face was deeply fur- 
rowed ; it seemed to Elizabeth as if it had been seamed with 
pain. But that pain, if pain it was that had made him look 
as if he never could have been young, was long since past. 
Gentle smiles lurked now about both eyes and mouth, ready 
to beam out at the slightest call ; he sat relaxed on the carved 
chair that seemed too big for him, one thin hand resting on 
each arm, his whole demeanour breathing a quietness that 
could not have been if he were still acutely suffering. He 
was not listening to the sermon ; his eyes were following the 
pattern of the great rose window at the end of the church, 
through which the sun flung lights of red and purple and 
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gold that passed down the nave and fell on hie snow; hair. 
OccasioQalljr, when Bome very loud tone of the rector's Btrack 
his ear, one of those smiles of his would play around his lips, 
but for the most part he seemed very far away from the gaudy 
Sunday moming service, wrapt in a holy peace that no man 
might take away. Elizabeth gasped as the meaning of the 
wrinkled face dawned on her. That waa what she too might 
attain if she was faithful to the end, that peace of God which 
passeth all understanding. And oh, would it not be worth 
any price? 

That peace stayed with her when she left the church. 
When her mother took her on the slow decorous aft«r-church 
parade in Bitt^ibouse Square that she usually hated almost 
more than church, it did not annoy her. She no longer 
envied the girls with boys in their train ; she no longer loathed 
the bits of vicious goesip her mother exchanged wUh her many 
friends; she looked up into the blue sky overhead, and found 
infinite comfort there. At dinner she and her father ex- 
changed some pleasant words, and Tom was out Then her 
mother called her to go to her aunt's. Even that did not seem 
80 bad now; there was a certain satisfaction in taking her 
punishment like a man. They reached the Lewis's marble 
house. In the hall they met her aunt, who had just finished 
on altercation with her cook, and was in no pleasant humour. 
She ushered them brusquely into the parlour, and Elizabeth 
found herself face to face with Sylvia and Jim Brent, sitting 
on the sofa together. 



Fob a moment she thought she was going to faint; then 
she pulled herself together. She could not wait to think; 
now she must act. 

The young people rose, and stood at attention. Elizabeth 
pretended not to see them, and looked only at her aunt Her 
mother was speaking; but she did not hear a word she said. 
Then her aunt pronounced judgment 

" Elizabeth " — Mrs. Lewis fondly imagined she was speak- 
ing under her breath, but vocal training had not been included 
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in her early education — ^^'your mother tells me that yon are 
prepared to apologise for your conduct of last night, so I am 
▼ilUng to accept your apology. I have no objection to your 
coming here to see Sylvia and me whenever you like; and 
Fll give your mother a dress of Sylvia's for you to show you 
that I have no hard feeling; but of course you understand 
that I can't invite you to any more parties until I am con- 
vinced that your manners, not to mention your morals, have 
improved/' 

**Ye8, Aunt Linda." Twenty-four hours ago she would 
have been cut to the quick ; now she had other things to think 
of. Only she hoped tfim had not heard. 

But Mrs. Lewis's voice had a carrying quality, and Jim 
had not missed a word. He crossed the room and stood be- 
side Elizabeth. ** Mrs. Lewis, aren't you making a mistake 
somewhere? You've asked me to dinner before the subscrip- 
tion dance, you know." 

"What has that to do with it?" 

"Didn't Sylvia tell you that last nighfs business was 
eoatirely my doing?" 

"Your doing?" Mrs. Lewis was bewildered, and Eliza- 
beth felt that nothing on earth would be too good for Jim. 

"Sylvia" — Jim turned to her — ^'^ didn't you tell your 
mother that I was the fellow who was with Miss Anderson ? " 

Sylvia coloured up. " I shouldn't think you would be so 
proud of that affair that you would want it spread any more 
than necessary." 

" I am not proud of my part in it, Sylvia, but I have no 
intention of sitting still and letting Miss Anderson be blamed 
for my fault. I had the pleasure of meeting your niece last 
night, Mrs. Lewis, and I found her better worth talking to 
than any girl I have met this winter. She was so surrounded 
that when I wanted a chance for some sensible conversation 
the only way of being with her long enough for it was to get 
her away from people ; so I took her to Sylvia's den — Sylvia 
had been kind enough to show me the way there earlier in the 
evening. While we were there I was cad enough to lose my 
head and kiss her, without her consent. Sylvia and Miss 
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Anderson's brother came in just then, and Anderson pre- 
vented me from making the apology I wished to his sister. 
When I came in to see Sylvia this morning she seemed to 
understand, and you were kind enough to ask me to stay to 
dinner, so I supposed she had made it all right with you. 
But if Miss Anderson is to be thrust into outer darkness for 
my sins, it seems only fair that I should go with her, and 
I have been looking forward so much to that dinner. So please 
be kind, and forgive us both.'' 

Mrs. Lewis was speechless with amazement; Sylvia was 
white with rage. *' Don't you think we've had enough of 
this, mother?" she said. ''Let's go, and leave Jim and 
Elizabeth to settle their affairs their own way." 

Elizabeth saw Jim's thick shoulders stiffen. '' Since when 
has spooning been such a crime with you, Sylvia?" His 
voice was hard as steel. Sylvia tried to meet his eye, and 
failed. 

*' Sylvia," said Mrs. Lewis. Her voice was not as assured 
as usual, and her eyes were turned sharply on her daughter. 
Sylvia swept her mother with a cold glance. 

''I think we're making a tempest in a teapot^ mother. 
Of course Jim's coming to dinner with us before the subscrip- 
tion dance, unless he chooses to throw us over for some engage- 
ment with Elizabeth — ^that seems to be your latest pose, JiuL" 

" Thank you for standing up for me, Sylvia ; I knew you 
were a good pal. It will give me great pleasure to come. And, 
Mrs. Lewis, I want to ask a favour of you. Miss Anderson 
has been kind enough to let me fill out her card for the dance 
afterwards, and I hope you will be so kind as to act as her 
chaperon. I can only ask for one invitation, so I cannot 
include her mother, as I would wish. I will send the car- 
riage, of course; but would it be asking too much for you 
to drive in it with me and get her after your dinner? After 
my misconduct last night I owe it to her not to let it be said 
that she and I drive alone together." 

There was a pause of utter astonishment on the part of 
everyone, quite as dramatic as Jim had hoped. He had never 
before felt himself such a clever man of the world, and he 
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vonld have liked to chuckle, except that that would have 
spoiled his effect. Mrs. Lewis looked dazed ; Jim fixed his eyes 
upon her, and willed her for dear life to answer him as he 
had intended she should. He was successful. As soon as she 
had recovered her breath she blurted out, ''That would be 
a foolish way of doing. Elizabeth, you had better come to 
dinner with the rest of them.'' 

" Thank you, Axmt Linda; I shall be very glad.'' Eliza- 
beth felt as if the world was turning itself upside down ; but 
while she was alive she was not going to miss a chance like 
that 

Mrs. Anderson had taken no part in the conversation. 
The situation needed grasping, and she had no intention of 
making a mistake by speaking too soon. But she promptly 
decided that Jim was an intensely objectionable young man, 
conceited, unpractical, and dissolute, just the sort of person 
to encourage Elizabeth in worse foolishness than even that 
Hinckley girl. Now she spoke: "It is very kind indeed of 
you to ask Elizabeth, Linda. I hope she will tiy to show 
you by her conduct that she appreciates your kindness in 
overlooking her bad behaviour. We must go now, or we shall 
be late for afternoon church. Qood-bye, Linda, and thank 
you once again. Good-bye, Sylvia; it is good of you to let 
Elizabeth have your pretty dress. Come, Elizabeth." 

She turned to go without noticing Jim. But she had reck- 
oned without her daughter. Elizabeth stepped forward and 
held out her hand to Jim. ''Mother, I don't think you have 
met Mr. Brent You must help me to thank him for the 
wonderful time he has been the means of getting for me." 

Mrs. Anderson did not put out her hand. " Good-after- 
noon, Mr. Brent. Elizabeth, we shall be late for church." 

Jim smiled sweetly. He had thought Elizabeth's mother 
would be like that; she was a Philistine of the most objection- 
able type, and just the sort of person it was worth while to 
annoy. '^Is it against the law for me to walk to church 
with you and your daughter, Mrs. Anderson? Sylvia is 
going to leave me in the lurch and go out with my hated rival. 
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and I would like very much to improve my acquaintance 
with Miss Anderson's mother/' 

^'The streets are supposed to be open to the public, Mr. 
Brent/' said Elizabeth^ before her mother had time to answer. 
She felt like Luther pinning his thesis to the door at Witten- 
berg. ^ Gk)od-bye, Aunt Linda ; good-bye, Sylvia, see you be- 
fore the dance." She did not even offer her cousin her hand; 
she favoured her with the curtest of nods, imitated from 
Sylvia's most offensive manner, and swept out of the room 
with her nose in the air. 

In the street Mrs. Anderson managed to walk between 
her daughter and Jim. ^* You seem to have forgotten to tell 
me about this latest arrangement of yours, Elizabeth. Isn't 
it usual for girls to consult their mothers before making 
definite engagements?" 

'* Have you any objection to Mrs. Lewis as a chaperon, 
Mrs. Anderson ? " said Jim. " If you have, I can try to get 
you an invitation, too." 

^*No; I certainly have no objection to my sister." The 
emphasis on the last word was distinct. 

" Oh, I see I If s to me, then? But surely, Mrs. Anderson, 
you, who are so devoted to your church, cannot refuse to follow 
its principles by forgiving a man who really repents, and is 
trying to prove it! What is it your Bible says, 'not unto 
seven times, but unto seventy times seven'?" 

"I do not care for irreverence, Mr. Brent, and I prefer 
not to discuss the subject before my daughter." 

''Neither do I care for that brand of irreverence which 
bows hjrpocritically before an altar whose precepts it does not 
follow." Jim's temper was not the temper of a dove, and 
he was proud of the fact 

Mrs. Anderson behaved as if she had not heard his last 
remark; but Elizabeth saw the fine war-lines gather around 
the comers of her mother's mouth, and knew that Jim had 
made an enemy for life. The thought sent the fighting-blood 
up to her own brain — after all, was she not her mother's 
daughter? The three walked on in absolute silence till they 
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reached the ponderous brown-stone entrance of the Church 
of the Transfiguration. Then Jim spoke : 

*'Mis8 Anderson, havenH you done your duty by church 
already this morning? I wish you would come and take a 
walk with me. I want to have a good talk with you.** 

Mrs. Anderson turned full on them, like a battery coming 
into action. '^ Come into church with me, Elizabeth. I do 
not wish you to be seen on the street with this young man.'' 

Elizabeth stiffened herself. *' Surely, mother, anyone 
whom Aunt Linda encourages at her house must be accept- 
able to you. If not, I shall have to tell Aunt Linda your 
opinion of her friends. Mr. Brent, I shall be veiy glad to 
come." She did not look back at her mother; she knew that 
if she did she would not have the courage to defy her. She 
turned without a word, and walked down the street with Jim 
at her side. 

"Gfood for you!'' he cried, ^Hhat's the way to do 
things I I hope she enjoys her church," and he chuckled 
most irreverently. 

She did not answer him. It was one thing for her to oppose 
her mother, and quite another to let anyone else criticise 
her. Suddenly she grew afraid. Here she was walking alone 
with this boy, almost a stranger, who had a terrible power 
over her. Last night he had made her kiss him when she 
Wouldn't have thought of doing such a thing, and now he 
had made her fight her mother, and heaven only knew how 
mudi hot water she would get into by that ! What kind of a 
person was he that he could make her do such things? She 
looked at him furtively; she had never realised before how 
ugly he was. His ugliness had seemed fascinating the night 
before; now it was horrible. There were long unshaven black 
hairs on his chedc, and she wished she could run away. No- 
she had done enough crazy things in the last twenty-four 
hours ; it would look fine, wouldn't it, for her to be running 
out Walnut Street of a Sunday afternoon, with a boy running 
after her I And was she so sure that he would run after her, 
and suppose he didn't! So she walked along decorously by 
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Jim's side, bnt she felt as if it would be impossible for her 
ever to say a word to him again. 

He noticed her silence and hesitation, without entirely 
understanding them. He wondered just how he had man- 
aged to offend her. He wished he could kiss her again, and 
he didn't. That was an unusual state of mind for him; 
he did not often have doubts on such subjects. On the whole, 
it would be more interesting to play the straight game for 
a while; there weren't many girls in town who had enough 
sense to make them worth playing it with; besides, he needn't 
be such a cad as to want to hurt her. He could do anything 
he liked with her, and it wasn't fair to take advantage. So 
when he spoke his voice was honest. 

'*Miss Anderson, you and I have begun wrong. Won't 
you help me to set us both right? " 

The colour flamed up in her cheeks. He went on firmly, 
''Please don't take it like that. I want to be your real 
friend ; we have too much in common to let an ugly mistake 
spoil it. But some things have to be faced; won't you face 
them with me honestly, for the sake of what we may be to 
each other?'' 

She was white to the lips as she looked at him, but her 
eyes did not flinch. " I will do my best." 

'' Then we agree that last nighf s doings are wiped from 
the slate, that we start as if they had never happened? " 

''But can we?" 

'' We can do anything we make up our minds to." 

She hesitated. Could anything make her forget last 
night? '^11 try." 

" Good. Then the subject is closed forever." 

" Tes." She sighed with relief. He mistook her meaning. 

"It was a wonderful kiss, wasn't it?" 

"Mr. Brent!" 

It was his turn to blush. He had never be^i angrier 
with himself in his life. " Excuse me — I couldn't help it. 
Ill keep myself better in control from now on." He watched 
her narrowly. She was pleased, though she was trying to look 
shocked. Perhaps some day — ^but not now;, unless he wanted 
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to throw away the whole game. **Who is your favourite 
author? ** he asked quickly. 

She told him of her love for Tennyson, and he talked 
of Oscar Wilde and Walt Whitman at much greater length. 
There followed a walk that they remembered all their lives. 
They went out over Walnut Street bridge toward the fieiy 
golden sunset; the tall chinmeys stood up black against the 
gorgeous sky, and the river was a molten flame. They talked 
about Jim's art, and their dreams and their aspirations, and 
their hearts seemed to blaze with the glory of the sinking sun. 
Elizabeth imburdened herself of many things she had thought 
no (me would ever care to listen to; but of her father's 
drunkenness, or the daily valley of humiliation through which 
her mother and brother made her pass, she said nothing. Jim 
told her the story of his life: how he had been left an orphan 
as a baby, and had never missed the love he had never had; 
how his guardian had seen to all his material wants and to 
his education, but had never concerned himself much with 
him; how under that system of neglect he had developed indi- 
viduality and early discovered his bent; how as soon as he 
came of age the next sunmier he would take the small capital 
he had left, go to Paris, and use it on perfecting himself in 
his art studies ; after that, his brush would be his only means 
of livelihood. He explained to her how his circumstances 
cut him off from marriage for many years to come, and she 
felt ashamed of the half -hope that had sprung up in her in 
the last half-hour. He also told her why he was an agnostic ; 
and that though Christianity was an outworn superstition, 
he still yearned to believe. She pressed her fingers together 
as she prayed to herself that her faith and — ^no, it could not 
b^ anythii:^^ but friendship — ^might one day bring him to the 
light 

When the red of the sky grew dull, and the first star 
pierced the royal dark blue, and the wind began to bite their 
noses, and Jim had analysed the colour-scheme of the sunset 
till he was hoarse, they turned and went slowly home. Silence 
had ceased to be a constraint between them, and the tired 
peace was as good as any of the rest of the afternoon. They 
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had passed all the boys and girls, too ; and as Jim scrupulously 
raised his hat to eadi couple, or, better still, to girls walking 
boyless, Elizabeth knew how Cinderella felt at the ball. To 
complete her triumph, they had met Bobert Griscom walking 
alone. Elizabeth pretended to be too absorbed in Jim to see 
him, though she missed a precious sentence about the purely 
spiritual quality of their friendship while attempting to seem 
unconscious of the gravely polite bow that she thought ironi- 
cal. At last the beautiful walk was over. They paused at 
her doorstep, and Jim caught both her hands in a powerful 
grip that thrilled her despite the admonitions of her con- 
science. " Good-bye till the dance, my friend," he said, lean- 
ing toward her a little. '* Good-bye,'* she murmured, forcing 
herself to tear away her hands, and running into the house. 

Her mother met her as she came in, treading on air. 
" Well, Elizabeth, I hope you enjoyed your walk, after your 
disrespect to God, not to mention myself." 

But not even her mother could daunt Elizabeth that night. 
^^ Aunt Linda and Sylvia only go to church once on Sunday, 
and I don't notice that God or you are so down on them. 
Besides, why don't you take Tom sometimes? Doesn't even 
God want him?" She was glad when she saw her mother 
wince; she owed her something. She tossed her head, and 
as she set the table for supper she sang '^ L'amour est enfant 
de Bohdme " loud enough for her mother to hear it. 

Her mother did not descend on her as she had expected. 
Mrs. Anderson understood that her daughter had grown 
beyond being controlled by some of the methods that used to 
be ef&cacious; so she bided her time. 

Jim's day would not have been complete if he had not made 
his peace with Sylvia and reinstated himself in her favour. 
So he took his supper very quickly, and hurried over to the 
Lewises'. There, by putting himself between Sylvia and the 
door of her den, where he had gone unannounced, he forced 
her to listen to his explanation that he had felt sorry for her 
cousin because she had looked so shabby and forlorn; but that 
though she was rather handsome in a certain way, she was 
too stiff and heavy to be stood long, and that he half wished 
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he had not asked her to that dance. Sylvia was angrier at 
Elizabeth than at Jim, and decided to forgive him so as to 
keep him from her. When Jim got home late that night he 
had reason to be very well satisfied with results, though he 
decided that the less the two cousins saw of each other in his 
presence the better. 

VI 

Thb Easter Cotillion of the junior dancing class was 
the event of the season for the younger set. All their gayeties 
had stopped in Lent, and the Cotillion was their last fling 
before they parted for the summer. There was a real supper, 
instead of just lemonade, and real german-favours; every 
boy sent his partner flowers, which were compared in the 
dressing-room; and woe to the girl who had none! 

That evening Elizabeth felt as if she were treading on 
air. The two months since the beginning of her friendship 
with Jim had passed like a happy dream; it did not seem 
possible that she, whom nobody till then had seemed to care 
much for, could have attracted a boy, and such a boy I And 
she had played the game squarely, too; never since that first 
night had she let him so much as hold her hand, though 
she often wondered how it was possible for her to resist. 
But she had had her reward ; had he not talked to her about 
his work and his ideals, the things that no other girl in Phila- 
delphia could really understand? If only he would stop 
going to see Sylvia, she would have nothing more to ask — 
to dream of being his wife was too much presumption, when 
he had his work to live for. And to-night I She had never 
been able to subscribe to the dancing class; Tom's college 
expenses had been too heavy ; but Jim had gotten her an invi- 
tation to the Easter Cotillion, and was going to dance the 
german with her. Then, to make everything perfect, in the 
afternoon he sent her a wonderful bouquet of green orchids 
that she knew would be as handsome as anything any other 
girl would have. Coidd heart desire more — ^unless one was 
absolutely crazy? 

If Tom said anything nasty to her on their way to Horti- 
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cultural Hall^ she did not hear him. Wasn't spring coming, 
wasn't there a moon^ and didn't she know that Jim thought 
those orchids set off her eyes? In the dressing-room^ once 
such a terror to her, there was Margaret. She could show her 
her flowers, and feel triumphantly guilty as she saw the sigh 
with which Margaret gulped down her own half-developed 
passion for Jim. At the top of the long wide flight of stairs 
that led up to the ball-room another delightful surprise 
awaited Elizabeth. In the receiving line was a beautiful 
young married woman whom she had worshipped from a dis- 
tance ever since she had been a little girl, one Evelyn Carroll, 
the wife of one of the richest men in Philadelphia. To 
Elizabeth the times when she had seen her had always been 
red-letter days ; and now she actually had a chance to speak 
to her — everything was happening at once! Mrs. Carroll 
at close range seemed even more beautiful than at a distance, 
with her big blue eyes and masses of pale golden hair; but 
the handshake she gave Elizabeth was perfunctory, and the 
girl was conscious of a slight disappointment. 

Still, no small matter like that could mar her enjoyment. 
She had no sooner turned from the line of patronesses than 
she found herself face to face with Jim, who had been waiting 
for her. How she loved the way he took possession of her, as 
if she were really something worth having, instead of the most 
notorious wallflower of her set! But she did not ornament 
the wall that night; she was so radiant with happiness that 
every boy there she had ever met was drawn to her. Jim 
found that he had trouble in keeping her long enough to talk ; 
and, as he had just begun a picture and wanted to tell her 
about it, the difficulties in the way of the game added to its 
zest. He considered for a while that she was treating him too 
airily; so, when she waltzed away with another bc^ just as 
he was telling her that he had given Morgan le Fay her 
eyes, he promptly went and took a turn with Sylvia so as 
to discipline Elizabeth. When he looked back to see how his 
ruse had worked, Elizabeth was dancing with Bobert OrisconL 
At that Jim let Sylvia be taken from him by the first boy who 
asked her, and fell back against the wall, chastened in spirit 
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Mizabeih had developed since he had first met her, and dis- 
cipline would not work any more. But he would be with her 
all evening, and she should pay him for this! Wasn't it 
springy and hadn't he humoured her prejudices for two months 
now? He would kiss her again that night, and it should 
be a good one I 

Elizabeth meanwhile was anything but pleased. She had 
hated Bobert Griscom so many years; she had utterly dis- 
approved of his way of looking at things; she had con- 
sidered him both cynical and conceited ; she had often thought 
that it would make her life longer if she ever had a chance 
to give him the kind of snubbing he deserved ; and now here 
she was dancing with him like a lamb led to the slaughter, 
without having had sense enough, when such a wonderful 
chance of punishing him was shoved at her, to even make an 
excuse to get out of dancing with him, much less do any- 
thing effective in the getting even line! She had just 
waltzed off with him as serenely as if she had been any of 
those dam fool debutantes he said such nasty things about; 
he would probably think she was really obliged to him for 
condescending to victimise himself on account of his friend- 
ship for her mother ! What was he doing at the kid dancing 
class, anyhow? Well, at least he shouldn't imagine that she 
was enjoying herself, or that she was doing anything more 
than being just civil to him; if he said things about her 
being overcome with joy he'd just have to invent them, which 
he was quite capable of doing, she felt sure. She shut her 
lips very tight, and stiffened her graceful neck, dropping cold 
monosyllables in return to his formal questions as to how 
she liked the floor, what she thought of the weather, and other 
conversational carryalls. His politeness maddened her; she 
thought he was laughing in his sleeve at her youth and inex- 
perience ; and, not caring a bit whether he thought her rude, 
she grew more and more silent. 

If she had known it, she could not have done anything 
more likely to interest him. He had asked her for just the 
reasons of family friendship she had supposed; but as they 
danced on he began to be puzzled by her persistent coldness. 
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He had been a social lion long enough to take as a matter 
of course the respectful flutter with which almost any other 
girl in the room would have received him, and he began to 
wonder what was the matter. It was positively refreshing to 
be treated as if there was something wrong with you ; but Miss 
Elizabeth hadn't enough knowledge of the world to guess at 
his real faults. How she did hate him! She was getting 
stiffer and stiffer all the time^ and those eyes of hers were 
positively like an angry caf s. He felt like asking her point- 
blank what was her objection to him; but he thought it wiser 
not. He had seen enough of the young lady to know that she 
would not scruple to be decidedly rude, and he did not want 
to be either gratuitously insulted or tempted to answer a 
woman in anything but a gentlemanly spirit. But he really 
had no intention of being treated like the scum of the earth. 
What should he do to the girl ? He felt strongly like shaking 
her; she looked as if she might have a little more grey matter 
than common behind that stiff visage, and he would rather 
like to see whether the shock would bring it out. But as that 
course would be manifestly unwise, it occurred to him that it 
might be interesting to continue his attentions to her. In 
fact, she had shown him plainly enough that he could do 
nothing more disagreeable to her; so, as she deserved to be 
punished, why not combine her punishment with the satis- 
faction of his curiosity? He smiled to himself under his 
fair mustache. The dance was coming to an end. As the 
music stopped, and the couples stood clapping for an encore, 
he bent toward her. *^ This has been a delightful dance. Miss 
Elizabeth. Mayn't I have the honour of joining your party 
at supper?'' 

She breathed freely again. Her chance of humiliating 
him had been restored to her. She lifted her chin. *^ I have 
no supper-party, Mr. Griscom." It would be fun to see how 
that would scare him off. He wouldn't want a tete-A-tSte 
with her any more than she would with him; and it would be 
amusing to make him do the backing out. 

'*Then perhaps you will have no objection to joining 
Mrs. Carroll's party with me? She asked me to bring my 
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partner^ but I did not wish to interfere with your arrange- 
ments.** 

Elizabeth gasped with surprise. The bribe was too strong. 
** Thank you/* she murmured, and felt very helpless and 
frightened. Was Bobert the devil, that he could make her 
do things she didn't want to? She wished she might never 
have to lay eyes on him again. 

Just then, to her great relief, the call to the german 
sounded^ and Jim immediately came over to her. Bobert, 
scenting the situation, made his good-byes to her long enough 
to annoy them both, and said sweetly, "Don't forget our 
supper. Miss Elizabeth.'* Jim inwardly called himself names 
for not having had sense enough to engage her formally; but 
he decided that it was not worth while to let his annoyance 
at his own stupidity spoil as perfect a time as he had ever 
had; and the german passed blissfully for them both. One 
line of poetry was running over and over in his head: 
*' Come, fill the cap, and in the fires of Spring 
Your Winter-garment of Repentance fiing. . . ." 

When supper-time came, and Eobert Griscom claimed her, 
it was twice as hard for Jim to let her go as he had thought. 
He hated to see her with that man, but he restrained himself. 
After all, it was his own fault that he hadn't engaged her for 
supper long ago, and he must take his medicine like a man. 
But oh, what a kiss it should be! He knew better than to 
try to attach himself to Sylvia. She had gathered a crowd 
of boys, among them Tom, who was beaming. Jim knew per- 
fectly well how she would enjoy telling him he was too late, 
80 he joined the first supper-party that came handy, and 
viraited for an opportunity of getting at Elizabeth again. 

She meanwhile was in the seventh heaven. She was rather 
glad to get away from Jim for a while and realise her happi- 
ness. There were so many details of the last hour which had 
happened so quickly that she had not had time to enjoy them 
to tiie full, but which she wanted to have time to go over 
and make her own and put away to be treasured forever ; and 
she could not do that when she was with him and new things 
were coming all the time, more precious, perhaps, than 
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any that had gone before. It hardly seemed to make any 
difference to her that it was Eobert Griscom with whom she 
was taking supper; he might as well have been anyone else — 
nothing mattered but Jim ! She was far beyond being able 
to attempt any conversation ; but none of the rest of her party 
seemed to miss it. Evelyn Carroll smiled at her very sweetly 
when she and Robert joined them, but turned to Robert 
almost at once with some joke between him and her. Evelyn's 
partner was Tony Livingstone^ one of the blasS cynosures of 
the clasSy a boy of twenty who despised all the girls that 
adored him, but felt very worldly-wise because he cherished 
an infatuation for Mrs. Carroll. He considered himself 
an experienced flirt when occasionally she allowed him to tell 
her that she had not the courage to follow the impulses of her 
passionate nature; and he had counted on this supper as a 
great step toward securing a permanent place in her affections. 
Therefore he was not at all pleased when Evelyn and Robert 
began to talk with the freemasonry of old friends who had 
come out the same year. They were very polite, and included 
both him and Elizabeth in the conversation; but he found 
himself not quite able to bear his part with the aplomb he 
woidd have wished. 

Mrs. Carroll was to play Rita in ^* Little Eyolf '* in a few 
days for the benefit of some charity that served as a good 
excuse, and Robert was chaffing her about her part. ^'I 
don't see how you came to take it, Evelyn. The persecuted 
saint is more your style." 

*^ Hedda Gabler, for instance, that I played in last year? ** 

'^ Yes, I went to see you in it, so you needn't remind me. 
The evening wasn't wasted, because you are always satisfac- 
toiy to look at; but you know it was only your looks that 
carried you through." 

^* I'm glad you grant me something." 

Here young Livingstone broke in : '^ Yon have far more 
than beauty, Mrs. Carroll. Yours is the charm of a passion- 
ately vibrating intelligence." 

"How nice of you, Mr. Livingstone," purred Evelyn. 
Robert smiled. "I must confess myself beaten by such 
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nuignificent terms; they raise the subject beyond the reach 
of anyone whose school training is not fresh. But really^ 
Evelyn^ Bita is a most ungrateful part, and won't give you 
much opportunity of showing off your specialties. She's 
too formal to give you a chance to take your hair down, and 
too selfish to let you look pathetic." 

** What about the last act. Bob, where she finds her higher 
nature?" 

''Higher rubbish, Evelyn, The woman's selfish from 
b^inning to «nd, with considerable sensuality, and a hypo- 
crite to boot. She hasn't a ray of decent affection for her 
child while ifs alive; but when it's dead she sees that her 
husband's finding her out and that she's losing her dominion 
over him ; so she puts up a show of grief first and then takes 
to religion afterwards so as to get him back, not because she 
has any real love for him, but because it irritates her to 
cease to feel her power over him. Ugh ! " 

Evdyn seemed unmoved by his tirade. She smiled to 
herself, then said softly, " I think you could do Alfred very 
well yourself." 

'' Good heavens ! Am I as bad as all that ? You might give 
me credit for a little more sense of humour, Evelyn." 

^ You aren't showing much just now, Bob. I grant you 
you aren't as much of a prig, but you do rather seem to think 
the world was made purely and simply in its relation to you." 

" If I do, I've had good instruction in the art. But I'm 
not defending either Alfred or myself. He was an intoler- 
able egoist, only one degree less bad than his wife; and I'm 
probably just as bad as he or anybody else." 

She clapped her hands. *' Good, good I I've often won- 
dered whether you ever could be big enough to admit your- 
self in the vnrong. We won't fight about it any more, and 
yon must be sure to come on Tuesday and let me see if I can't 
convince you." 

''I am looking forward to it as one of the greatest 
pleasures I shall have this spring," said Livingstone; but 
Evelyn was looking at Robert. He leaned toward her a little 
as he said, ''If you do convince me, it will be your looks 
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and not Ibsen's Bita; but I'm afraid I've known you too long, 
Evelyn." 

"You're incorrigible, Bob. Just when I thought I'd 
demolished you ! " 

" You flattered yourself, Evelyn. I accepted your reproofs 
in all humility, as you force us all to do; but my opinion of 
Bita remains unchanged; and I'm sorry to see you taking 
" such an ungrateful part." 

"Be that as it may, I still believe that Bita in the end 
forgot self and saved her soul by devotion to others in the 
face of the ruin of her life's happiness." 

"How pretty that sounds, Evelyn! None the less my 
experience of the women of Bita's type is that they never 
worry about the poor as long as they have a man to play with. 
You remember that Bita didn't think about that side until 
she had found that Borgheim was no good for her purposes. 
And I wonder just how much parish visiting she did after she 
had hooked her man safe again— or how much any woman of 
Bita's type would either." 

Evelyn was silent, looking down, her cheeks aflame. Eliza- 
beth could not bear it. She had not read the play, and did 
not quite understand what they were talking about; but she 
was not going to let Bobert worry Mrs. Carroll with his hor- 
rid cynicism without striking a blow in her defence. Out of 
the silence into which the others had fallen while Tony 
Livingstone was trying to think of something appropriate 
and crushing to say sounded her clear young voice: "Yes, 
but what are we to say that any good is lost ? Even if it is 
undertaken from low motives, isn't it strong enough to turn 
and bless its doer?" 

No one spoke, and Elizabeth flushed up to the ears with 
the feeling that she had made an awful fool of herself. But 
to her surprise Evelyn laid a soft white hand on hers, saying 
gently, " Thank you, dear child," and Bobert, after looking 
uncomfortable for a minute, said gravely, " I hope you will 
never lose that faith. Miss Elizabeth." By that time Tony 
Livingstone thought of saying, ''Have you seen Nazimova 
in ' Little Eyolf ? ' " and the conversation skimmed the merits 
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of yarious actresses till supper was over. Elizabeth did not 
speak again. She was ashamed to think of her outburst, and 
relieved that neither Evelyn nor Bobert took any further 
notice of her. She absorbed herself in thoughts of Jim till 
supper was over and he claimed her. 

His state of mind had not been particularly enviable. 
While the boys and girls he was with wondered what was the 
matter with him that he didn't talk^ he had sat eyeing 
Elizabeth, his heart filled with a tumult perfectly new to 
him. He felt like pinching himself to make sure that he wasn't 
dreaming. Why, hadn't he been falling in love ever since 
he was thirteen, and believing every time that it was absolutely 
serious, even if it only lasted a few weeks ? But if he had lost 
his heart over and over again, this was the first time any 
woman had made him feel in the least like losing his head. 
Art was his only real mistress; women were very delightful 
things to play with when the day's work was done, but not for 
a moment to be taken seriously. And now he had actually 
caught himself thinking that it didn't matter whether he 
never painted another picture if only he could press his lips 
on Elizabeth's again! He flushed with shame, and tried 
to look away from Elizabeth; but just then Bobert Griscom 
leant toward her to say something. It was only to ask her 
whether she didn't think the decorations were pretty; but 
from that moment Jim forgot that there was such a thing 
as art in the world. It had been bad enough to do without 
her when he felt sure he could get her back any time he 
wanted; but the little devil was making other men besides 
him sit up and take notice now; and if he didn't take care^ 
one of them would get her for good. That Griscom fellow 
was inopportune just now, to put it mildly. However, he 
wasn't very dangerous. Elizabeth had expressed her opinion 
of him rather forcibly on several occasions. Besides, Eliza- 
beth was nothing but a kid, after all, and Griscom would 
naturally be after bigger game. Probably he was that Carroll 
woman's lover — affected beast that she was! He didn't see 
why Elizabeth thought so much of her; she wa^pft^noseuse 
from the word go, without a ray of real artistic feeling^nftSifj -r y 
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make-up. Sylvia would be just like her, too; he was getting 
tired of Sylvia. But there wasn't a girl in town to hold a 
candle to Elizabeth. And he must have that kiss to-night I 

But when he came to her for the first dance after supper 
he betrayed no eagerness. In fact, he was rather lofty and 
distant, and let her make most of the conversation, answering 
just enough to keep her from feeling snubbed, and looking 
around for some place where they could go and be quiet. 
The dancing was in the large ball-room of Horticultural Hall ; 
on the other side of the foyer in which they were promenading 
was a room used for supper by the older dancing classes, but 
which the patronesses, having a frugal mind, did not think 
worth engaging for the boys and girls. So over the wide 
arches that led into it curtains had been hung, and Jim took 
in its possibilities. He had never been there before; he 
had preferred a more sesthetic setting for his flirtations ; but 
b^gars mustn't be choosers, and what mattered most was 
that he should prove himself stronger than Elizabeth once 
and for all. She had dared to come between him and his 
ideals ; now she must pay for it. 

So little by little he let himself show more and more 
interest in the conversation, using meanwhile the magic of 
tone and look that could convey so much more than the spoken 
word, playing his game with the skill nature lends to male 
animals in mating time. His tactics were successful. She 
forgot all caution; she was so drunk with joy that it never 
for an instant occurred to her that danger might lurk in 
her happiness. He let her talk more about herself than was 
his custom, sacrificing his own need for spiritual outpouring 
with what he considered praiseworthy sdf-restraint. They 
danced only once; after that, with a view to possible 
breakers-in, he took her into the foyer, and they walked up 
and down talking, so evidently absorbed in each other that 
none of the timid boys who were not dancing had the courage 
to interrupt them. He mentioned Sylvia casually once or 
twice, and with each mention he saw her colour rise and her 
neck sti£Fen. Then she began, with a boldness she had never 
before shown in dealing with him, to chaff him about Sylvia, 
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to ask when it was going to be announced^ to say that she 
would like him very much for a cousin. He denied the impu- 
tation laughingly, but not too seriously ; and she half believed 
him, while all the time a little cold fear lurked at her heart 
that it might be true. Under her armour of chaff she sum- 
moned all her faculties, determined that for once, at least, 
she would make an impression he should never be able to 
forget. Love gifted her also with swift insight; she put 
away her own moods and feelings, throwing herself into 
sympathy with him as she had never done before, since she 
had always resented a little the lack of interest he sometimes 
showed in her concerns. But now all that was forgotten. 
He was not proof against her sympathy ; he let her draw him 
out, telling her not only about his dreams and his triumphs, 
always fertile themes with him, but little stories of his doubts 
and snubs and failures that he had never yet told to anyone. 

" Elizabeth,*' he said, after finishing the story of some 
brutal teasing that had helped him to grow a thick skin when 
he was a sensitive boy at school, '^ you understand that this 
is strictly in confidence. The whole world shall and must 
know my strength ; but it is only to a very few whom I can 
absolutely trust that I dare show my weakness. And you 
know what it means to be able to do that ! '' 

*' You can trust me, Jim ; I have suffered, too. And oh, 
thank (Jod, now I see that all my suffering has been worth 
while, because now I can understand a little of your pain." 

** By Jove, you are a brick ! See here, I believe I can tell 
you something I have never been able to tell anyone yet — ^that 
is, if you care to hear it? " 

'* Oh, Jim, how can you ask ? '* 

" All right, then ; but not here. There are too many people 
around who might listen. Let me see — oh, come in here. 
We can be quiet.'' He drew back the curtain to the dark 
supper-room as nonchalantly as if he had not been leading up 
to it all along. He thought his manner on the occasion 
remarkably good. 

Her face was like a velvety damask rose; her lips were 
pale; her eyes shone like stars. He could not take his eyes 
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off her. But she^ unable to look him in the face> peered 
forward into the half-dark room. 

Opposite her was a little gallery used sometimes by 
musicians when there was dancing in the room; and on the 
steps that led up to it sat Tom and Sylvia. His arms were 
around her, her fair head rested on his shoulder, her face 
was turned up to his, and just as Elizabeth recognised them 
she saw that he was kissing her mouth again and again, with 
such absorption that neither he nor Sylvia even knew that 
anyone else had come into the room. Not had Jim seen them ; 
his eyes were fixed on Elizabeth, and it had never occurred 
to him that anyone else could preempt the place he had chosen 
for his own royal amours. Elizabeth's heart leapt. It was 
her chance — ^the chance she had been praying for I Tom and 
Sylvia should find out now I She took one triumphant step 
forward, scarcely hearing Jim's tender whisper of how much 
it meant to him to be able to lay bare the wounds of his life 
after so many years of smiling from over a sore heart. Then 
suddenly she stood still. Two thoughts had flashed into her 
head : Tom was her brother, and Sylvia was a woman like her- 
self. She had no time to consciously decide ; but she stepped 
back quietly into the lighted hall. " No, Jim ; we'd better not 
go there." 

He thought she had guessed his purpose, and was not a 
little displeased. *' What stuff have you got in your head now, 
Elizabeth? I never know what you're going to start next. 
Are you afraid to go in there with me ? " 

She turned pale ; she had not expected that. But she must 
get him away from the curtain, and she must not tell him 
why. "Afraid to go there with you? No — ^how could you 
imagine such a thing? But I didn't see any comfortable 
place to sit down there. Come over on that sofa in the 
comer; no one will hear us there, and it's much more com- 
fortable." But her voice sounded unnatural, and she saw 
his jaw stiffen. 

"There's only one interpretation possible, Elizabeth. If 
you're afraid to be alone with me^ how can you expect me to 
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trust you with more important matters. Can I take you to 
your chaperon— or perhaps you came with Mr. Griscom?" 

*' Jim ! " He saw her face, and allowed himself to relent. 
^Come^ child, you neednH look like that. I^m not going 
to eat you up, and I donH mean to be sore at you. Only it 
makes me weary to see you cropping out all the time with the 
stuff your mother puts into your head, and that you really 
hate as much as I do. Come on now, forget it like a good 
girl, and come along in there to show me you're above 
it/' He moved toward the curtain again. 

"No, Jim, not there! There's a place back of the big 
room thafs even quieter. I'm not a bit afraid of you — ^why 
should I be? We've been alone often enough at my house." 

Her tone was not natural yet, and he looked suspicious. 
** Why shouldn't we go in there ? I don't see much sense in 
chasing out of our way after another place when this one's 
aU right." 

"Well, won't you do it just to please me, Jim?" She 
smiled at him meltingly. She was recovering poise. 

He wavered a moment. " Well, if you put it that way " 

then a new thought came to him. "Why do you care so 
much about it?" 

"Just because I do." She tossed her head, and pouted 
a little. If she had walked away then, he would have followed 
her; but she hesitated. Suddenly there came from behind 
the curtain a suppressed, hysterical laugh, so low that it 
blended perfectly with the other noises of the dance; but they 
both heard it. Jim stepped over to the curtain, drew it 
back a little, looked, let it drop, and turned back to Elizabeth. 

" So that's what I'm not to see — ^whew I And that's the 
lovely pair that took away our characters. Well, serves them 
right. Let's get some of the patronesses, and see what they 
think of it." 

"No, Jim!" 

He looked at her in surprise. "Why not?" 

"Because. . . ." She looked down and blushed. 
Lofty altruistic motives were aU very well when you were 
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saying your prayers; but it vae pretty hard to briug them 
out when she knew Jim would laugh at them. 

He mistook her silence. " Look here, Elizabeth, tiiia 
passes all bounds. You stamp on me vith both feet if I ever 
think for myself a single minute, and then screen your skunk 
of a brother when he's doing things no gentleman would 
think of I Am I to suppose you're in the habit of covering 
up his affairs; or is it perhaps because you participate in 
fliem?" 

She looked up at that, and her look made him feel like 
going through the floor. " Jim, be still I Yon have no right 
to stand up and abuse me like that, and I won't have it. 
Yon've been accusing me of thinking things about you that 
I never thought of thinking, and now you're pitching into 
me for trying to stand up for my own brother; and you're 
all wrong. What do you think of yourself for condemning 
me like that without a hearing? Mayn't I feel as woman 
to woman for another woman's shame? Why should I let 
in everyone to gloat over Tom for being caught doing what 
every other boy of the lot of you does every time he gets a 
chance? If the friendship you've talked about so much can't 
make you trust me enough for you not to think vile things 
about me without even waiting to hear what I've got to say 
for myself, why I don't think much of it ; and unless you're 
willing to do your part of understanding and helping, we 
can't stay friends, and you've got to see that, Jim Brent. So, 
once and for all, choose ! " She stepped short and drew her- 
self up, white and stately against the dark curtain, waiting 
for his answer. 

He stood there a moment staring at her almost vacantly, 
breathing harder and harder. Then light gathered in his 
face; he squared his shoulders and lifted his head; it was 
as if cubits had been added to his stature. He swallowed 
hard once, then he said, not too loud, but very clearly and 
firmly, "Elizabeth Anderson, when I am in a position to 
marry, will yon be my wife ? " 

She stood as if she had not heard him, absolutely stilt; 
erejy drop of blood had left her face. He waited a little, then 
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he said again, very quietly, *'Fve asked you a question; 
aren't you going to answer it? '' 

She swayed, and for a minute he was afraid she was going 
to fall; but she kept enough self-control to stagger over to 
the nearest chair. He followed, and stood between her and 
the couples who were promenading in the foyer while she 
broke into long choking sobs. The strain had been too much 
for her, and it did not even occur to her that he could have 
any doubt as to her answer until she saw the tension of his 
face. Then she gasped out, *' Oh, Jim, of course I love you — 
I always have loved you — ^but let me go away now — ^I can't 
stand it." 

She thought she had never seen anything so beautiful 
as the look of protecting tenderness in his eyes. ^^ That's 
all right, dear" — his voice carried strength and soothing — 
** don't bother your head. You'd better go home now. Don't 
worry to say good-night to anyone ; just get your things, and 
I'll take you. Come on." 

She rose and went obediently. She had never guessed 
how wonderful it would be to have someone to think for her. 
Jim did not go downstairs with her. He felt that she would 
like to be alone for a few minutes, and he felt the same need 
himself. He did not reason about the unexpected impulse 
that had led him to propose to Elizabeth ; he had not yet room 
for the surprise at himself for fettering himself that would 
come later. He just was inexpressibly glad that he had done 
as he had done, and he paced the foyer as if he had been left 
a fortune. 

Presently the strains of '* Home, Sweet Home," began to 
sound. First, Sylvia, and, long enough for there to be doubt 
as to whether they had been together, Tom, slipped out from 
behind the curtain. Jim let Sylvia pass; he had no quarrel 
with her ; but when Tom appeared he blocked his way, erect 
in conscious virtue, with an expression like the recording angel. 
*' I am taking your sister home," he said ; " you are not fit 
to associate with her, or with any other decent girl." He 
turned his back and was gone before Tom could answer. It 
was the final drop in his cup of joy that he should have been 
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able to get even iritli Tom for that enub at the Lewises' dance ; 
it had alvajB rankled horribly that he ahould have been caoght 
in spite of his cleverness. 

The walk home vas almost too beantifnl for earth. Under 
the halmy spring moon, the faint fragrance of red maple 
blo(«n, already dying, iras wafted to them on the wings of 
the night breeze over the smells of the city. There was hardly 
a sound abroad; the wh(de town was asleep, and they two were 
alone in a world where all the invisible presences too delicate 
to come out into the garish sunlight were revelling noise- 
lessly in the pale moonbeams, unafraid of those two young 
lovers whose love was as flower-sweet as any other soft essence 
of the night They moved on without a word, knowing that 
the hour was too great for speech ; but ia the kindly finrlmpgR 
hJs hand found hers, and their touch was the pledge of that 
spiritoal union whereof the physical is but a fleeting ^^w. 
Neither knew whether they had passed quickly or slowly 
through the white moon-magic; it might have been ten 
minutes or an eternity before they stood before her door, and 
she gently loosed her hand from his and moved up the steps 
with a whispered " good-ni^t." 

But the si^t of her going roused him. He sprang after 
her. " Do you think I'm going to let you go like that to- 
night? " He took the latch-key from her passive hand, opened 
the door, and drew her in quickly after him. Before she under- 
stood what be wanted he had put her on the sofa in the dark 
parlour, unfastened her cloak, and crushed her up to him, kiss- 
ing her eyes and lips and hair and throat indiscriminately, 
as she bad never dreamed anyone could kiss, bo that he hurt 
her and frightened her and yet made her wish that he would 
never stop and that she could die eo. But the force of what 
he awdce in her brought its own reaction; the minute he 
r^axed his hold on her ia the slightest she tore hers^ 
away from him. She rushed down the hall and up the stairs 
without looking back at him, only vaguely hearing him call, 
" To-morrow ! " and elam the door behind him. Even then 
she did not stop running till she had reached her own room ; 
then she stood panting, and realised that she had left all 
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her wraps downstairs, and that in the morning her mother 
would ask her what they were doing there, where the latch-key 
was, and why she had forgotten to turn out the gas in the 
front hall. So she went soberly down, collected her property, 
and left everything in order. She hurried out of the parlour 
as fast as she could; it seemed to her as if Jim were still 
there, and she was afraid to think pf those kisses of his. 
The latch-key was still sticking in the front door; she looked 
out into the silvery night once again and drew in a long 
breath of its passionate peace before she went back to her 
room to realise her perfect hour. 

VII 

Of course she did not sleep. It took her hours to go 
over everything that had happened, and make herself feel 
that it was really true. Then, when it burst on her at last^ 
the only way she could keep from dying of joy was by lifting 
up her heart in one great ecstasy of prayer and praise and 
consecration, vowing herself to live always worthily of the 
unspeakable blessing the Lord had seen fit to bestow on her. 
Then having at last made herself capable of connected thought, 
she spent the rest of the night going over and over again all 
the details of the evening. She tried to sleep for a while, but 
failed absolutely, only succeeding in losing control of her 
thoughts^ so that they played her ugly tricks, and she was 
almost tempted for a while to wish she had never met Jim. 
So there was nothing for her to do but lie awake, keep the 
sense of her happiness, and wait for morning. 

She came to the breakfast table with such a bright face that 
her father's brightened at the sight of it. They chaflfed each 
other all through the meal, keeping Mrs. Anderson on tenter- 
hooks lest he should be late at the bank; and when he rose 
to go at last he lingered to fling an arm aroimd her. ^^ My 
little girl has on a morning face to-day. Did you have a 
good time at your party ? " 

** Oh, yes, father ! '^ She snuggled up to him, and kissed 
him on both cheeks. 
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"I wish I could stay and hear all about it You take 
me back to the dances in Louisville when I was a boy, and 
we all fought to dance with Miss Loraine Castleman — she mar- 
ried Dave Speed afterwards^ and he went to the dogs and 
broke her heart/' 

'* Tom ! '' Mrs. Anderson's voice came sharp from the other 
end of the table. *' Remember the time ! " 

''Yes, Sadie." He sighed. "Well, girlie, I reckon I 
ought to be at work. You can tell me to-night who all your 
partners were. Good-bye, Sadie." 

He shuffled out of tiie room with the slovenly walk that 
was fast replacing the lazy grace of his earlier days, and 
Elizabeth applied herself to putting away Tom's breakfast 
for him. She and her father would never have dared to be 
happy together if he had been there; but he had stayed out 
all night, and was now making up for lost sleep. 

Mrs. Anderson watched the girl uneasily as she tripped 
about the room humming gay little tunes iinder her breath, 
and smiling to herself now and then. Elizabeth soon became 
conscious of her mother's scrutiny, threw her one startled 
look, and stiffened herself as she left the room. Her mother, 
left alone, shrugged her shoulders and went up to her room 
to put on her hat to go to market, feeling vaguely imcomfort- 
able. The girl was so unnecessarily excitable I She probably 
had been sentimentalising vrith that impossible Brent boy 
the night before. Why, when there were so many desirable 
boys in Philadelphia^ should she pick out the most objection- 
able one there was to be found ? She always had been contrary, 
and what a silly fuss she did make about perfectly imneces- 
sary things ! She had cried half a day once just over a broken 
doll ; and she had been almost as bad over Marie Antionette — 
a queen who had been dead more than a hundred years I 
What would she do if she ever had real troubles? Had she 
herself ever shed a tear over her great disappointment in her 
husband? She was paying bitterly enou^ for her foolish- 
ness in having been taken in by that excitable manner. She 
remembered how he had looked the day she had promised to 
marry him, and on their wedding day — ^just about as that 
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silly girl had looked this morning I His life had proved 
how very virorthless that sort of thing viras — ^why should seeing 
it again in his daughter make her feel in the wrong? She 
drew a little sigh, and passed the comb through her fair 
hair, still as luxuriant as on the day of her marriage. She 
smiled at her reJ9ection in the glass. Bob had said something 
complimentary about her hair a couple of days before, and it 
pleased her to remember it. She did not need to go on as 
Elizabeth did to appreciate the value of a friendship founded 
on intellectual congeniality. She might even give her daugh- 
ter pointers on how such a friendship might be better founded 
than on that foolish giddy excitability. Just then there was 
a timid knock at her door, and Elizabeth came in. 

The girl was shaking in her shoes. She knew that she 
could not be engaged to Jim without her mother's consent, 
and she had made up her mind to speak to her ; but she dreaded 
the use her mother would make of the heaven-sent opportunity 
of getting even with her and Jim for all the impertinence they 
had given her in their time. She thought of telling no one, 
and keeping it for a wonderful secret between Jim and 
herself; but she did not like the idea. She wanted all the 
world to know that he had chosen her; she wanted her mother 
to let him be round the house as her accepted lover; and 
besides she had a feeling that Jim would respect her more if 
they were really engaged than if she just let him spoon with 
her on an understanding that no one but themselves knew 
about. She blushed furiously, and knocked at her mother's 
door. 

Mrs. Anderson was just holding her hat poised above 
her head, and did not turn as her daughter came in. '^ Eliza- 
beth,'* she said, '* see that the sink is properly scraped to-day. 
If Bridget makes any excuse, do it yourself. Such a condi- 
tion as it is in now is enough to make everyone in the house 
sick." She spoke rather absently, looking into the glass; 
she was still thinking of Bobert. It was only when Elizabeth, 
after obediently murmuring "all right," went on hanging 
round awkwardly, and finally, after fidgeting a little, said 
suddenly, "Mother," that Mrs. Anderson's attention was 
TeaOy Aroused. 
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"Well, That is it?" 

"Mother" — Elizabeth's heart was pumping with fright 
of her mother so that she couid haidl; breathe; but she waa 
determiued to take her plunge at once, before her courage 
failed her — "last night Jim Brent and I became engaged, 
and he is coming this morning to ask your consent." 

Mrs. Anderson ran a long pin deliberately throngh the 
rather recalcitrant crown of her hat, then turned to Elizabeth, 
and said calmly, " What nonsense are you telling me ? " 

"It isn't nonsense, mother." Now that the beginning 
ma made, it was easier to go on. " Jim has asked me to be 
bis wife, and I have consented, and I know that I can never 
care for anyone but him." 

" Oh I " Mrs. Anderson's eyebrows went up a little. " And 
what do you expect to live on when you are married?" 

" We haven't discussed that yet ; but I don't think we 
could think of marrying for a good many years yet, till he has 
made some money with his pictures. But that won't prevent 
us from being engaged, and preparing ourselves for marriage, 
and loving each other and being faithful." 

" Tea, I suppose you are the kind of simpleton to throw 
away all your diances for the sake of a childish affair, and 
etay absurdly faithful to a boy who by all appearances will 
certainly not feel bound to do anything of the kind by you." 

" Mother, you have no right to talk to me like that t " 

"Don't flare up, Elizabeth. I am your mother, and I 
have every right to say to you whatever is good for you. You 
are absolutely unpractical, in spite of all my training, and it 
is good for yon to face things as they are. Jim Brent is a 
young man of whom I entirely disapprove, light, vain, and 
dissipated, calculated to cause you or any other women 
with whom he becomes connected unlimited sorrow." 

" What has he done to give you cause for that opinion P " 

" I am not called upon to give you my reasons. In any 
case, you are entirely too young to think of marriage, nor do 
I consider from what I have seen of your ways around this 
house that you are fitted to be a good housekeeper at any 
time. I forbid you to consider yourself engaged to Jim 
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Brent ; I feel very much like forbidding him the house ; but, 
as you would probably meet him clandestinely in that case, 
I will not do so. He must, however, limit his visits to 
ordinary social intercourse, and not expect to take up your 
time.** 

** Very well. You can forbid me to be engaged to him; 
but you cannot forbid my loving him with all my heart ! *' 

Once more the light in Elizabeth's face sent a swift pang 
through her mother's heart. *' Do as you please; you will in 
any case, and you will probably regret it. Now let me pass; 
I am late for market And don't forget about the sink." 

** Aren't you going to see Jim when he comes ? " 

*'No; I have nothing in particular to say to him, and 
I do not consider his conversation on general subjects either 
interesting or profitable. Don't stand there blocking my way, 
and let me find a clean sink when I come home." With that 
she swept past her daughter, and left the room. 

Elizabeth was left alone, furious, and without any outlet 
for her fury. She was just too old to smash anything, as 
she had done sometimes in fits of blind rage as a child; but 
now she knew that if she touched anything of her own it would 
not be replaced, and that if she touched her mother's property 
she would be laying herself open to caustic remarks on the 
interesting forms in which her love manifested itself. At 
least, though, she would see herself — ^well, somewhere — ^before 
she touched that sink! Her mother could just attend to it 
herself and see how she liked Bridget's impertinence and 
getting her fingers all nasty ! Full of that happy resolution, 
she went up to her room, did her hair over, took off her shabby 
working dress, put on her olive Sunday dress that her mother 
had particularly told her not to dog out around the house, 
and went down to the sitting-room with a smuggled copy of 
Alfred de Musset, to wait for Jim. 

She had longer to wait than she had expected. If she had 
been in his place she would have been ringing the doorbell 
as soon as there was the slightest chance of anyone being 
astir; but Jim evidently was not made that way. Ten o'clock 
and eleven struck, and there was no sign of him. She began 
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to wonder whether he had suddenly been taken ill, or whether 
he had really meant what he had said to her the night before. 
She tried to absorb herself in her book; but the cynical 
*' Comedies et Proverbes '' were not made to soothe her then, 
though she had admired their force and insight immensely 
when she had had Jim at her side to point out their beauties. 

At half-past eleven Tom slouched down, feeling particu- 
larly grumpy, and looking for something to yent his feelings 
on. One look at his face convinced her that she had better 
not stay in the room with him ; but before she could reach the 
door he had called after her, *' Got your Sunday dress on in 
the morning, haven^t you ? Won't you feel nice when you've 
spilled grease on it and your sweet crush hasn't come ? Taking 
you home last night, was he, and coming again in the morn- 
ing? I'd hate to think what you're up to." 

She stopped dead as he spoke, and drew herself up with 
the happy consciousness that she had her answer for him this 
time at least. ''You'd better be still, Tom. I saw you 
and Sylvia in the supper-room last night." 

He snarled. ''Well, suppose you did; what good do you 
think thaf s going to do you ? You can't go telling tales on 
your brother without reflecting on yourself. Go get me some 
breakfast and bring it up here. If you don't, I'll tell Ma about 
your coming home alone with the Brent fellow." 

"Tell away, then; I told her this morning myself. She 
told me to get the sink cleaned, and I'm going to go and do it" 

" I bet you she didn't tell you to sit all morning with a 
book instead of doing it What are you reading? I bet if s 
something you're ashamed of. Look at you hiding it ! " 

"No matter what it was, you'd find something horrid 
to say about it, so I'm not going to let you see it. Go tell 
tales to mother if you like, and see what shell say to you 
for sleeping to all hours." With that she ran out of the 
room, filled with a sudden dread of what her mother would 
say if she came home to find that sink unscrubbed. She went 
down to the kitchen, and found Bridget deep in the washing 
of the pots she had used in cooking breakfast, standing at 
the sink, which was one pool of greasy brown water: a more 
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nnpropitious moment could not have been imagined. She 
had to make an excuse for her presence and chaff Bridget 
about the ice-man who called evenings before she dared 
approach the subject of her errand; and even then she had 
to face an ebtdlition of quick Irish temper and a refusal on 
the part of the overworked cook to have anything to do with 
the matter. So she tied a big apron over her dress, and 
addressed herself to the hated task. When she had slime in 
every fingernail, splashes of dirty water on her face, all 
her clothes impregnated with the smell of lye, and the work 
about half done, the bell rang at last, and Jim's card was 
brought to her. She nearly cried; but Bridget, scenting 
the situation and mollified by fellow-feeling anent the ice- 
man, said cheerily, '^ Sure and don't worry. Miss Elizabeth ; 
go and see your fellow, and I'll be finishing the job myself." 
The kind words soothed the girl's strained nerves tremen- 
dously as she washed her face and hands as best she might 
and hurried to the parlour. 

Usually Jim settled himself comfortably on the sofa as 
soon as he came ; but to-day he was standing in the middle of 
the floor, looking very quiet and serious. Though she would 
not have owned it to herself, she had expected to be almost 
swallowed up in a furious embrace; but though he took her 
in his arms and kissed her lips, he did it with absolute for- 
mality, and let her go at once. 

^'Jiml You are different this morning! Is anything 
the matter?" Those were not the first words she had ex- 
pected to say to him on this greatest occasion of her life. 
She stood away from him in the middle of the parlour floor, 
and pressed both hands over her heart. Suppose he had pro- 
posed to her under an impulse he regretted now ? Well, if it 
killed her afterwards, she would not stoop to feel that she had 
been taken out of pity; and her courage should not fail her. 
" Jim, I want to say this to you. If you are sorry for what 
yoa said to me last night, if you don't want to be engaged to 
m^ don't be afraid to tell me so. I need no one's pity, and 
youTS least of all." 

He paused for just a second. All night and all morning 
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he had been debating that very question with himself. He 
had spoken to her on impulse^ and he was not at all sure that 
he had been right. It would do him great harm in his career 
to hamper himself at the outset with a wif e^ and he told himself 
that if he was wise he would get up some quarrel that would 
make her break with him without making him appear an abso- 
lute cad. But though his judgment approved that course^ 
he could not bring Elizabeth's face before his mind's eye 
without hating himself for having even thought of such a 
thing in connection with her. No; he was not sorry he had 
spoken to her; he must go through with the business and 
pay for her as high as she came, because she was worth it. 
Only, when she spoke, he saw again, like a drowning man, 
the vision of the gorgeous, merry, care-free life he had meant 
to lead for so many years before he settled down, and that 
he must give up now. For an instant he played with the 
picture, bidding it a fond farewell, and writhing at the 
thought of the dreadful bromidic things people would say to 
him in his capacity of engaged man; then he put all those 
considerations behind him, and crossed his Rubicon. 

" Elizabeth Anderson, I have often before thought I was 
in love; but now I know that I have never before dreamed 
of loving anyone. If anything should come between us the 
best of my life will be gone; for there never can be anyone 
else. Come!" 

She did not need to be told twice. She came to him simply 
and quietly, awed by the tremendousness of what his words 
had evoked. Slowly he drew her to him and kissed her on 
the forehead; she could not speak, but she put her arms 
aroimd his neck and laid her head on his shoulder. So they 
both stood silent for a while ; he felt very glad that he had not 
failed in that moment's test, and she was praying for grace 
to be worthy of him. 

She came to herself when a slight sound on the stairs 
revealed to her that Tom was lying perdu there to get the 
benefit of the interview for purposes of torture at some later 
period. She did not tell Jim: it would mean a free fight 
between him and Tom, and something would probably be 
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broken; but she moved over to the sofa, which was against 
the hall partition^ and from which sounds could not be heard 
BO easily. Then began the delicious lovers' twitter, the 
going over everything from the beginning, the comparing 
notes on how he had felt and she had felt on certain occasions 
when they had both been afraid to say too much, the im- 
possible air-castles for the future. After a while she told 
him of her interview with her mother that morning. She 
did not go into details; she felt as if she did not know him 
quite well enough to trust him with her specific humiliations, 
tiiough she had no objection to referring dramatically to her 
sorrows en masse. He could hardly conceal his delight when 
he heard that the engagement was not to be announced; he 
felt as if he had had all the glory of martyrdom without the 
lions. Now he could go ahead and have all the fun he 
wanted; he would not be put in the ridiculous position of an 
engaged man, the butt of all his unfettered friends without 
the prestige of marriage. And when he had really won fame 
and fortune he would want as an appendage to his exalted 
position just such a clever, graceful, understanding wife as 
Elizabeth woidd grow up to be; and it was as well to have 
her waiting for him, so that he could train her to be exactly 
what he needed, and so that there would be no danger of 
her getting into entanglements with that Griscom fellow or 
others like him. So he chatted away happily, and told 
Elizabeth about the trick by which he was going to make the 
serpentine iridescent reflections on Morgan le Fay's robe 
seem to actually move as you looked at them. Elizabeth, in 
the seventh heaven, listened until her mother came in to lunch 
and called her to criticise the comers of the sink. Then Jim 
slipped away quietly, without any special farewell. Elizabeth 
was rather disappointed; she felt as if their first good-bye 
as engaged lovers ought to be treated more respectfully. 

After that morning she felt more like her old self than 
she would have believed possible. She had thought that being 
engaged to the man you loved would make all the world seem 
different; but as she got used to the idea she found things 
very much the same, and her old grievances not much dimin- 
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iflhed by the change. Her mother persisted in forbidding her 
to annornoe it. If Jim had wanted it aimounced^ she would 
have cried it to the four winds of heaven; but he for once 
agreed with her mother. " What's the use of having all the 
Philistines in town getting off their bromidic jokes at us, 
Cleopatra? Isn't it better to keep it just for you and me?'' 
When he looked at her like that and called her Cleopatra, 
there was nothing for her to do but obey. 

He also adhered, rather more than she liked, to her 
mother's rule that he should call only twice a week. The 
evenings between were like all the other evenings till then: 
reading with her father, shrinking from Sobert Qriscom 
when he came, drinking in novels when her mother could find 
no sewing for her to do, dodging Tom, and entertaining an 
occasional boy caller. These were growing more frequent, 
and she found considerable interest in making herself charm- 
ing even to the ones who bored her. It was an amusing game 
to see how many flashes of appreciation of the beautiful she 
could strike out of the most unpromising material. At first 
she told Jim about her discoveries, thinking that it would 
please him to see her putting his theories into practice; but 
he did not seem to like the idea as much as she had expected. 
He was constantly telling her about symptoms of the kind 
he was discovering in different girls ; if she objected, he either 
told her she did not trust him enough, or else complained 
that it was hard for him not to be able to speak to her unre- 
servedly without having her distort his meaning with causeless 
suspicions. Besides, was it not their duty, as dreamers seeing 
visions of light and knowledge far above the earth, to scatter 
abroad these visions on all the good soil prepared to receive 
them? Only he always seemed to doubt whether the boys 
Elizabeth considered good soil were not merely mistakes made 
by her youth and inexperience. And woe to the rash youth 
who ventured to call on Elizabeth on one of Jim's nights! 

But those disagreements were only hand-breadth clouds 
on the horizon, and those were wonderful talks the boy and 
girl had on the soft spring evenings when the wind blew sweet 
through the open window, wafting in the delicate perfume 
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of the one lilac-bush in the back yard. Their love and art 
should reform the world: others had failed^ but they, follow- 
ing with heads uplifted the light of their dreams, could never 
fail. That was their main theme, but it was capable of 
infinite variations. They laid plans for the studio-home they 
would set up in New York some day ; Jim was patriotic, and 
believed that an American artist should live in America and 
help to create there the atmosphere that should make a native 
art centre. They were to be king and queen of a little coterie 
of chosen spirits typical of the best in the nation's life, 
exclusive as such great ones should be, unwilling to soil their 
spirits by contact with the coarser minds who would under- 
stand too late whom they had despised and rejected. Then 
there were the joys of the present : the rapture over the details 
of spring's breaking, the thrill over a new book or picture or 
piece of music (Jim played exquisitely by ear), the excite- 
ment of all the details of Jim's painting. Having herself no 
definite form of artistic expression, she was able to absorb 
herself in his technique as she might not otherwise, to really 
exult in every step of his toward the mastery of his art. So 
the days passed, happier than they knew. 

Elizabeth never told her father of her engagement in so 
many words. Once she tried ; but he said hurriedly, " Don't 
tell me, my dear ; your mother says we mustn't." He looked 
80 pained that Elizabeth guessed what scenes there would be 
if her mother foimd her father encouraging her, and held 
her peace. But on the evenings when Jim was not there she 
took special pains to make things pleasant for her father, 
thinking remorsefully how lonely he would be when she was 
married and he was left to the tender mercies of her mother 
and Tom. Of course she told Tom nothing; and though he 
suspected and tormented much, she was used to him, and he 
hardly ruflBed her. Besides, Sylvia was very gracious to him 
that spring; and after many late visits and long walks in the 
woods he felt more kindly to his sister. Nothing in heaven 
or earth could have prevented Elizabeth from telling Mar- 
garet everything, and that telling was almost the best part 
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of her engagement. Margaret gulped down the last remains 
of her own affection for Jim^ and gave Elizabeth all the unself- 
ish sympathy that Elizabeth sometimes craved in vain from 
her lover. 

VIII 

In the middle of May Mrs. Anderson and her daughter 
went to spend six weeks at the Devon Inn. The Lewises had 
a place in the millionaire colony at Devon ; and John Lewis^ 
who was really fond of his only sister when he took time to 
think about her^ enjoyed giving her and her daughter the 
outing and having her near him. Elizabeth could not help 
looking forward to the change. The smells of surging life 
that every breeze blew in from the country were an actual call 
to her to run out and meet them^ to just exist without the 
trouble of thinking, to lose her own identity in the great 
heart of mother earth. 

The one cloud on her horizon was the parting with Jim. 
Some of the professors at the Academy of Pine Arts were 
keeping a summer school beyond Chestnut Hill, and Jim was 
not the boy to miss any opportunity of improving himself. 
He too had felt the call of the out-of-doors, and between that 
and plans for the work he intended to do in those months, 
he was in a state of exultation that hurt Elizabeth. For 
Chestnut Hill was so far away from Devon that it would 
be impossible for him to come over except on Sundays, and 
he was going to Chestnut Hill the first of June. But she did 
not r^roach him for his eagerness to be gone; she wanted 
the country as badly as he did, and she must be brave, and not 
let her selfishness interfere with what was good for him. So 
he thought that she did not care whether he was farther from 
her or not, and talked all the more eagerly about Chestnut 
Hill out of pure pique. 

Nevertheless nothing could quell her pleasure in leaving 
the city behind her and being carried out into the exquisitely 
fresh green, unstained as yet by the summer's dust. When 
she left the train she came down to earth again. The ride 
to the hotel in the station-wagon was not calculated to assist 
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her aspirations ; she rattled along^ doubled up with a number 
of bags and tennis rackets^ her back turned to the beautiful 
country, and she had plenty of time to reflect that she prob- 
ably could not see Jim more than once a week, and that she 
was going into a community of fashionable and critical people, 
who had no sympathy with the things she cared about, and 
would be on the watch for all her lapses from the rules of 
etiquette by which they lived. 

By the time they had reached the hotel she was calling 
herself every kind of a fool for having consented to come, 
and wishing she could jump out of the bus and run home. 
She knew better, however, and merely shrugged her shoulders 
as the dejected horse backed the vehicle against the foot of 
the high steps with a bump, and she collected the thousand- 
and-one inconvenient-shaped packages her mother had found 
necessary to bring after the trunks had been sent off. She 
felt acutely aware of her dirty face and train-grimed dress, 
and she felt as if everyone else were as aware of them as she 
was. She wished she could slap some of the women who were 
taking her calmly in, rocking gently the while and collecting 
gossip. Several of them rushed up to greet ''Sadie/* or 
''sister Anderson,*' and to make engagements for bridge- 
games ; and Elizabeth had to shake hands with them prettily 
and be told over and over that she had no business to grow 
up so fast, and that her mother ought to put a brick on her 
head. She grew hotter and hotter, and more and more 
keenly conscious of the looks of the group of boys and girls 
on the porch. She knew some of them slightly, and some 
not at all ; but none made any effort to speak to her beyond 
a calm bow, though she felt sure the girls were taking in her 
dress. She had not thought it worth while to wear a clean 
one just to get it dirty in the train, and of course the ride 
had not improved it. She began to pray that her mother 
would hurry and come upstairs to let her get tidy, instead 
of being so awfully interested in hearing how Mrs. Craig 
Harrison had stolen Mrs. Walter Whelen's cook, and what 
Mrs. Whelen thought of a woman who called herself a lady 
and would do such a thing. 
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Then two soft hands covered her eyes^ she felt herself 
rapturously hugged^ and turning she saw Margaret, who had 
not told her she was coming there too because she wanted to 
surprise her. Her heart leapt up again. It was pure joy to 
her when her mother turned, frowned at the demonstrative- 
ness of the two girls' greeting, and suddenly discovered that 
it was time for them to go up and dress, as they were to dine 
at her uncle's. She did not mind leaving Margaret then ; they 
would have a whole six weeks together in the same house^ and 
her mother could not prevent them from having good times 
together ! 

Neither did she mind as much as usual when Bobert 
Oriscom, immaculately dress-suited and handsome as ever, 
strolled out onto the porch. He started slightly as he saw 
Mrs. Anderson, then came forward and shook hands with 
empressement, expatiating almost more than was necessary 
on the delightful surprise it was to see her there. She spoke 
to him rather coolly, not wishing to draw the attention of the 
porch to the terms on which they stood; and he, taking his 
cue from her, turned promptly to Elizi^eth, ignoring Mar- 
garet, and in his most gravely polite manner said what a 
pleasure it was to see her there. She felt like squirming 
when he spoke to her; she felt sure he was looking at that 
awful dirty dress ; but it was pleasant all the same to watch 
the titillation of interest that passed along the porch when 
he noticed her. But before she could answer his question as 
to how she liked the country her mother called her rather 
sharply to come upstairs and get dressed, and she followed 
gladly. 

An hour later she emerged from her room immaculate in 
white muslin and blue ribbons, feeling like an old inhabitant 
and almost wishing that some new arrivals would appear 
so that she could pass on the icy stare to them with interest. 
If she had only bc^ going to meet Jim downstairs she would 
nave had nothing left to wish for. But though that was 
impossible the next best thing was granted her: as she stepped 
out of the elevator she almost ran into Evelyn Carroll, looking 
like a golden-haired angel in her filmy lingerie frock. She 
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was alone^ walking rather f ast^ her chedcs pinker than usual ; 
and she started when Elizabeth stepped in front of her. But 
at the sight of the surprised rapture in the girl's face she 
stopped short, smiling very sweetly, with a little wistful air 
that touched Elizabeth's heart. It was as if her goddess 
had condescended to leave her pedestal and mingle with mor- 
tals. She heard Evelyn say, in that soft sweet voice of hers, 
^'Elizabeth Anderson ! When did you come, dear child ?" 

" Just to-night. I didn't know you were here.'* It sounded 
foolish and commonplace to her, but she could not for the life 
of her think of anything more brilliant to say. 

"We .are building a house back by St. David's Church; 
and we wanted to be here to look after the furnishing. Is your 
mother with you ? '* 

"Yes; she will be down in a minute. What is your 
house to be like?'* 

" Come out on the porch with me, and I will tell you, if 
you really care to hear.'* She drew Elizabeth's arm through 
hers, and the girl felt that her fingers were trembling. They 
sat down in a far comer of the porch, and Evelyn gave Eliza- 
beth another of her charming smiles. 

"You are a sweet child, so bright and strong and un- 
spoiled. I must see something of you while I am here. It 
is refreshing to talk to someone whose ideals have not been 
tarnished as yet. I wonder what life will do to you." 

Elizabeth could hardly believe her ears. It was just the 
sort of opening she had often hoped for, and thought too 
good to be true. If it had only come a little earlier, before 
her engagement I Now it seemed as if ever3rthing pleasant was 
happening at once; but she hardly knew how to answer 
Evelyn. "We need not be afraid of anything life can do 
to us if we trust in God." 

" But suppose God seems very far off, so far that you feel 
as if He was out hunting, or asleep, or that you wonder 
whether there is such a person ? " 

"Why, Mrs. Carroll, you're only joking! One couldn't 
doubt that there was a God." 

" I hope that you will never be tried; but I am afraid you 
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will. Tou look as if you had temperament too, and as such 
are predestined to suffer. Tell me all about yourself, and what 
you have been doing this winter. Would you like to act in a 
play with me some day ? *^ 

'' Oh, Mrs. Carroll ! How can you ask ? " 

''Why, do you care as much as that? I certainly won't 
forget you. I haven't decided what I'll do next. Have you 
any suggestion?" 

Of course Elizabeth had not; but she was perfectly happy 
to sit still and let Evelyn discuss the relative merits of '' The 
Inmiortal Hour" and "When We Dead Awaken." Then, 
when the subject of the play was exhausted without their 
having come to any decision, there was Evelyn's house to 
hear about. It was, according to Evelyn, an Italian villa 
in the earliest Renaissance style with a faint suggestion of the 
Byzantine, and she launched into numberless details, keeping 
up a steady stream of talk even when a man's footstep paused 
for a moment beside them. Elizabeth's back was turned to 
the porch, and she was too interested in watching the exquisite 
outline of Evelyn's profile against the dark trees to think of 
turning around for anything so sublunary as a mere porch 
lounger. Evelyn never moved her head, but went on describ- 
ing the mosaic pavement of her hall, brought in numbered 
pieces from a palazzo in Venice; and the step went on. 
Evelyn talked steadily about her Greek marbles and her 
Japanese morning-room until a heavy tramp sounded down 
the planks of the porch, and a loud bass voice growled, 
" Evelyn, what's become of you ? Do you think I'm going to 
be kept waiting for dinner all night?" Evelyn gave a little 
shudder, and rose and followed her husband. He stamped 
along, swinging his thick-set shoulders and clearing his throat 
resonantly into his mustache, and Elizabeth was left speechless 
with horror. 

She had never imagined that anyone could dare speak 
so to Eveljml She — so beautiful, so fragile, so spiritual! 
No wonder that she had that wistful look I Why, the wonder 
was that she hadn't died already, if that was the way that brute 
of a husband treated her I She had not much time to think 
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it over then, however, for her mother called her: the auto- 
mobile was waiting to take them to her imcla's. 

That dinner was not as bad as it might have been, although 
she would much rather have stayed with Margaret. But the 
food was delicious; and after a regime of frequent fried meat, 
baked apples, soggy potatoes, and watery rice-pudding, it 
was a heavenly change. Her mother had supervised her toilet, 
so her aunt was not able to find anything to say about the 
way the dress was put on, though she did say that it looked 
as if it had come out of the ark. Two boys had come out to 
see Sylvia, who was talking to them both and leaving Eliza- 
beth out of the conversation ; but Elizabeth, happy in the con- 
sciousness that Jim had not looked at Sylvia since the night 
of the Easter Cotillion, endured her exclusion with fortitude. 
After dinner Sylvia took the boys out into the garden without 
asking Elizabeth to join them; but Elizabeth had just dis- 
covered a copy of " Buy Bias,'* which she had been forbidden 
to read. So she retreated with it into the library while the 
elders on the porch told each other that the young people had 
gone out together ^^somewhere. There she devoured the story 
whole, lost to the outside world in a blissful trance. It 
was almost a shock to come back to real life afterwards and 
hear her uncle laying down the law to his womenkind on the 
porch outside. Her heart was throbbing with excitement 
over the beauty and tragedy of the story; she wished she could 
go on and on with it forever. That queen, lovely and unfor- 
tunate — she must have looked just like Evelyn Carroll, with 
all her beautiful hair loose. Evelyn Carroll I The world was 
not as stupid as she had thought, when it could hold two 
such marvellous things as Jim's love and the beginning of a 
friendship with Evelyn Carroll. Why, Evelyn might be a 
woman in a book herself! And — ^here a delicious shudder 
ran through Elizabeth — Evelyn's husband was a thousand 
times worse than the king of Spain in *^ Buy Bias " ! It was 
like a story, only stories didn't seem as sad as when you saw 
a woman you loved hurt! She wondered whether Evelyn 
had a lover like the queen of Spain — wouldn't it be terrible 
if she had? But how could she help it? If a stupid, tire- 
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some thing like herself could win the heart of a man like 
Jim, how conld Evelyn, who was so unspeakably above her, 
fail of being loved? She clutched her forehead with both 
hands. That kind of love had seemed beautiful and fascinat- 
ing in a story; but now that the possibility touched a life 
she knew, it was horrible beyond words. She clasped her 
hands, praying passionately that this thing might not be, 
that Evelyn, who was bound to suffer enough with that un- 
speakable husband, should be spared the further sorrow that 
such a love must bring. Then a new thought came to her. 
All the things you read about in books really happened, or 
they wouldn't be written about ! What a wonderful thing it 
was just to be alive, to be in a world where such possibilities 
might be around every comer, to be young with everything 
before one ! And perhaps she, even she, might be chosen to 
save Evelyn Carroll I She almost wished that Evelyn might 
be in trouble, so that she might save her, at the cost of herself 
if need were, show her how much she loved her ! She would 
be in the house with her for the next six weeks; it would go 
hard with her if she did not find out everything, if she were 
not a pillar of strength for Evelyn's need, if she did not help 
her to salvation and triumph 1 

The idea so uplifted her that she was far above caring 
when Sylvia came up to the porch with her two swains in 
devoted attendance, tearing themselves away only in time not 
to miss their train — ^Elizabeth had better things than boys 
to think of. Mrs. Anderson looked decidedly sour when 
she found that her daughter had not been witii the others, 
and improved the occasion after they got back to the hotel; 
but Elizabeth did not hear her. 

The next morning she felt heartily ashamed of herself. 
Evelyn Carroll looked as much as ever like the heroine of a 
Qovel; but when in the clear morning light Elizabeth saw her 
sitting fresh and immaculate at her little breakfast table, 
reading " The Treasure of the Humble '* between dainty sips 
of strong coffee, she felt sacrilegious to have even entertained 
such a thought as connecting illicit passion with those baby 
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bine eyes. She flushed^ ate her hot cakes, went off for a good 
long walk with Margaret, and forgot abont ^'Bny Bias/' 

Nor did she see anything in the next days to confirm her 
suspicions. Of course Evelyn had her court of men; but if 
she had any preference, she did not show it. The women 
called her affected, and had a new scandal abont her every 
day; bnt as the hero of her alleged adventures changed with 
each new adventure, and as no man had ever been known to 
boast of a permitted liberty from her, the wagging of tongues 
was comparatively innocuous. She was not fond of either 
bridge or athletics; her specialty was lying gracefully back 
in large rockers and looking like a flower too fragile to be 
touched. It was noticeable that although she had a private 
porch she preferred the public one, where she could be seen 
at almost any hour of the day that she was not out driving 
in her car. There she would recline, smiling sweetly on her 
adorers, reading yellow French novels at which the fat and 
virtuous matrons held up their hands in horror, and ready 
to discuss the things of the soul with all comers. Mrs. 
Anderson said she had no more of the temperament she talked 
about than a washerwoman; but Elizabeth considered her 
mother unjustly prejudiced. Had not Robert Qriscom 
sometimes followed in Evelyn's train when Mrs. Anderson 
wanted him? Whenever there was a fair or an entertainment 
to be organised Evelyn was invaluable, showing real executive 
ability and taking the principal part with exquisite grace if 
there was anything in the way of theatricals. She did not 
again distinguish Elizabeth with any special mark of favour. 
For a long while Elizabeth kept Margaret, who thought her 
Elsie more wonderful than all the Evelyn Carrolls in the 
world, dangling while she waited, hoping for a look, but 
all in vain. Finally she grew a little tired of the occupation, 
and ashamed of herself for her presumption in having thought 
herself worthy of Evelyn's notice ; and she relaxed a little in 
her exclusive devotion. 

On the whole, she found her stay at Devon rather pleasant. 
The country air was sweet, and although the millionaires' auto- 
mobiles did their best to spoil it with dust and gasoline^ 
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still there was many a delicions little footpath through field 
and wood; and she and Margaret took walks without number, 
talking over all their affairs. The most unpleasant times she 
had were the hop nights. She was not popular with the boys 
and girls of the Inn, and she was often left sitting against 
the wall. Sylvia would bring over house-parties of boys, and 
would be* asked by everyone in the place besides, including 
Bobert Griscom. Since that one evening at the dancing class 
he had never asked Elizabeth to dance again; and though she 
hated to have him come near her, still his not giving her the 
little triumph of having him for a partner was one more 
black mark against him in her books. 

Her mother was unusually pleasant to her. She was 
pleased at being in the house with Robert Griscom, and pleased 
still more with the intercourse she had with her brother. 
John Lewis had not been very well that spring, and craved the 
companionship of his sister, the only person with whom he 
could go back to his nursery days. Whenever his wife was 
not giving the Devon set entertainments at which he was 
expected to be present, he would come over and take Mrs. 
Anderson driving behind his special horse; he did not like 
automobiles, although he kept them. Elizabeth liked to 
watch them set out for their drives. Her uncle and her mother 
were very much alike, both in face and character, and Eliza- 
beth was glad to see that their faces could soften. Those were 
very happy talks they had, about the times when they were 
boy and girl together, before he had given up his early sweet- 
heart to make a rich marriage, and she had found out that the 
impulsive love to which she had surrendered could not com- 
pensate for lack of worldly success. Elizabeth was glad to 
have seen that side of her mother's character. 

Of her father and Tom they saw very little after they left 
town. Mrs. Anderson spent a couple of nights at home, and 
came back to Devon with tightened lips. After a while it 
developed that Tom had flunked his college examinations, and 
must leave. Elizabeth did not see him ; the matter was hushed 
up, and his uncle found him a job in a broker's office. Once 
he came out and took dinner with them, abused the food, and 
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went over to Sylvia^s as soon as he had swallowed the last 
mouthful. Mr. Anderson never came. When Mrs. Anderson 
came back from town Elizabeth asked her about him; but 
she was silent, and Elizabeth, knowing only too well what 
that silence meant, held her peace. She wrote him several 
affectionate letters, but they went unanswered ; and Tom when 
he came out told her some details that made her shudder. She 
longed to go to town to see him ; but the price of her ticket 
was a consideration, and she did not know whether he wanted 
her, or in what condition he would be if she did come. She 
tried to think of him as little as possible, but could not escape 
some very sharp pangs. Was she so foolish that she was 
useless even to the father she loved so much? 

IX 

Heb chief objection to Devon was its greater distance 
from Jim. During the last two weeks of May he was still 
in town ; but he was very busy over the close of the year at 
the Academy of Fine Arts and his arrangements for settling 
at Chestnut Hill. So he told her not to expect him till after 
the breaking-up of the Academy, and she submitted without 
question, hoping for better things when the lighter summer 
work should have begun. On the first of June he went out to 
a farm in the Whitemarsh Valley. Every day he went to 
the sunmier school ; there were long sketching trips in pleasant 
company, days of delightful hard work at his chosen calling. 
He was not satisfied unless he was working; he would get 
up early to catch dawn effects before the class was ready to 
start, and he would sit up late, making ideal studies for the 
legendary heroic pictures he meant to paint when he should 
have mastered his technique: — Sigurd, Cleopatra, Sir Qala- 
had, Cesare Borgia, Jeanne d'Arc — it mattered very little 
which. Naturally, with such an amount on hand, it was rather 
hard for him to arrange to get to Devon ; it took him an hour 
and a half each way, and as Mrs. Anderson never invited him 
to a meal he had to pay extra when he was saving every cent 
to go to Paris in the fall. 
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He came over conscientiously the first Sunday after he 
had gone to Chestnut Hill. He saw then how hard it would 
be for him to come often^ and explained matters carefully 
to Elizabeth^ telling her that she must not doubt him. Her 
heart sank; but she would not be coward enough to show him 
her weakness ; so she smiled bravely. ** That's all right, Jim. 
We've got to learn to take our troubles together; and I can 
do without you if it's really best — ^I'U have to do without you 
altogether when you go to Paris. But you can come on 
Sundays — ^you won't be working then — and youll write often^ 
won't you ? " 

" Of course." 

Alas I next Sunday Jim discovered that he could get a 
sitting from a specially fine model whose week-day time was 
filled; and it was too good an opportunity to miss. It was 
sprung on him at the last minute, so that he could not write 
Elizabeth about it beforehand ; but as soon as the sitting was 
oveor he sat down to explain to her about it. He did not write 
letters easily; however, he supposed Elizabeth would be dis- 
appointed. His dajr's work had tired him too much^ though; 
if he tried to write now he would only write nonsense; he 
positively must get some fresh air; he would write after 
supper. He took a beautiful sunset walk, and when he came 
home he felt very much like making rough sketches of some 
of his impressions ; but that letter had to be written. He took 
some supper to f (xrtify himself for the ordeal, then set him- 
self down. He was really more unselfish than he had thought 
to be willing to give up a precious bit of inspiration to write 
a comforting letter to Elizabeth — ^why, he would almost think 
she would understand that something really important had 
happened I Still, she might be worried, so to work ! It was 
even harder than usual to write. The evening was hot, and 
the lamp, which was all the light the farm afforded, made it 
hotter; a big blundering insect buzzed around it, and flew 
in his face a couple of times; and he was really tired from 
the strain of the extra work. He stepped to the window and 
drew in breaths of the perfume of freshly-cut grass that rose 
up to him through the darkness. Then he dug his pen 
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viciously into the paper^ and began, "Dear Cleopatra — I'm 
awfully sorry I couldn't get over this afternoon; but you'll 
understand. . . ." 

Just then from under the window came a rollicking 
chorus of " The Policeman in the Park met the Lady in the 
Dark — did he Kiss her? Well, you bet he didi " and shouts 
of "JimskyI Brentanol Where's he hiding?" It was a 
party of his fellow-students, out for a merry evening at the 
Chestnut Hill Park. He blew out the lamp, pushed back the 
hair he was letting grow so as to look artistic, and followed 
them, feeling that it would be fearfully discourteous not to 
join them. They had a jolly evening of it, riding on death- 
traps and ogling girls and marching through the crowd with 
arms linked, singing comic songs at the top of their voices. 
There was a very charming little dancer at the casino — 
Carmen Salome was her stage name — ^who put real poetry into 
her gyrations. She and Jim caught each other's eye over the 
footlights, and five minutes later an usher handed him a note. 
Of course he could not be so tmgallant as not to answer it in 
person, and that was the beginning of a very delightful little 
flirtation. They had to meet in secret, on account of the 
elderly millionaire who was launching her; and that made 
the affair more interesting. Neither he nor she took it at 
all seriously; he enjoyed that feature of the case thoroughly; 
and then it was such fun to trick the millionaire, who was of 
the breed that is meant to be tricked, to be constantly on the 
watch against surprises, to talk artistic shop between kisses, 
to make some very good — or bad, as one might choose to take 
them — sketches I Chestnut Hill Park was nearer than Devon 
by a great deal, and the girl was to be moved on to an amuse- 
ment park in Chicago in another ten days, so he must make 
the most of his time. 

When he came home that first night at 4 a.m., just in time 
to take a cold plunge and sketch the muck-heap against the 
rising sim, of course he had forgotten about his letter to 
Elizabeth. Toward evening he remembered it; but by that 
time he was fit for nothing but his bed. Several days went 
by before, between the work he always held himself to under 
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every circumstance and the interludes of flirtation with 
Carmen Salome (her real name was Mamie McLonghlin)^ 
he really had a minute to himself. At last he put on a postal, 
"Dear E. — Unexpected press of work. Will see you Sun- 
day week and explain. — J.*' By Sunday week Mamie would 
be gone. 

By the time that postal reached Elizabeth, she was nearly 
desperate; as each mail passed and brought nothing, it seemed 
to her that he must be dangerously ill and that it was her duiy 
to sweep aside all conventions and go to him. But she would 
have to ask her mother for the money to get to him, and 
explain to her what she wanted it for ; and she was not quite 
far enough gone to do that when the postal came. 

She read it, took it up to her room, fell on her knees, and 
thanked God. She put away the thought that it might not 
be a true explanation as utterly unworthy of Jim and herself; 
what was their love worth if it could not bear such a test? 
She resolutely suppressed the longing for the sight of his face 
and the touch of his hand, sat down, and wrote: "Dearest: 
Of course I understand, and I am proud that you trust me. 
I hope so much, oh, so much, that your work — our work — 
will win ; though I know it can't help winning when it's you 
that does it. Since I can help you by being lonely, it makes 
loneliness almost better than being with you. Almost — ^not 
quite, for I'm not as strong as you are, and I do want you 
very much. But it's rather nice here, and I manage to get on. 
Last night Margaret and I re-read the end of * The Scottish 
Chiefs.' It's rather stilted, as you say ; but I used to love it 
when I was younger, and even now it thrills me with its heroic 
patriotism and self-sacrifice. I do love books that have self- 
sacrifice in them. And that last scene in the cathedral, with 
Helen dying on Wallace's coffin, they two receiving their 
heavenly crown while Bruce and Isabella receive their earthly 
one would make a wonderful picture. Margaret thinks so, 
too. She is a darling, but she isn't you; and I'm afraid I 
find her limitations more unsatisfactory since you came into 
my life and filled it with glory. But it's mean of me to say 
those things about her when she's such a darling, and I 
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mustn't take up any more of your time when you're so busy. 
Please try to come Sunday week ; but if you don't I'll try to 
bear it. If s my birthday^ and I'd so love to have you then. 
I love you I I love you I I love you! xxxxzxxxxx . . . 
these are kisses I Yours in life or death, Elizabeth.'' 

When that letter reached Jim he felt thoroughly ashamed 
of himself. The novelty of Carmen Salome was beginning 
to wear off; he was irritated by her frequent use of the word 
ain'ty and she preferred talking about her dancing to hearing 
him talk about his art. However, she was only to be there 
a week more, she was distractingly pretty, and he had heard 
her millionaire friend refer to him as '* that crazy student." 
So he played the game to the finish, took a thrilling leave with 
the millionaire in the next room, and parted with her on the 
best of terms. He was so pleased with the savoir-faire with 
which he had conducted the whole affair that he wished he 
could tell Elizabeth about it ; but he decided that she was not 
yet sufficiently advanced to realise how separate anything 
of the sort was from his love for her. He really could not 
make himself write to her; all his temperament revolted from 
the effort; but on her birthday he heroically resisted the 
blandishments of models, fellow-students, or new dancers, 
bought a bunch of American beauties for Elizabeth, and set 
out early for Devon, really glad of the cleaner atmosphere 
he was going into. 

That was a day Elizabeth never forgot In the first place, 
she did not have to wait a minute for Jim. She had not ex- 
pected him till lunch-time, knowing his love of sleeping late 
on the one holiday he allowed himself in the week ; but when 
she came down on the porch dressed for church, to wait for 
her mother, he was just coming up the steps. Whereupon, 
feeling deliciously sinful, they scampered away to a coign 
of vantage in the shrubbery, leaving Mrs. Anderson to look 
for Elizabeth in vain. And how they chuckled when they 
peeped through the branches and saw her drive off at last 
alone in the station-wagon, looking very hot, the comers of 
her mouth drawn down, trying to preserve the holy calm 
suitable to the day, the d6gag6 ease and dignity appropriate 
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to her social position^ and the immaculate freshness of her 
Sjinday attire, despite the jolts of the not very elegant 
vehicle which was all she could afford. Robert Oriscom, im- 
mersed in his Sunday paper, had not looked up when she 
crossed the porch; she had wasted a good ten minutes tiying 
to find Elizabeth, the station-wagon was dusty, and when 
she expressed herself to the driver, he was impudent. Alto- 
gether, the two young heathens in the shrubbery had cause 
for glee. 

Then they emerged and devoted their minds to being happy 
together. There were all Jim^s sketches to look over— or 
nearly all, for he had left behind some very bold and decidedly 
questionable ones he had made of Carmen Salome. They sat 
on the grass, and he showed her the points of each, ex- 
plaining what he had meant to suggest by every stroke of 
the brush, and expecting her to see all he had meant to convey. 
Most of the time she did see it ; for his work, though often 
crude and immature, had a strength of line, clearness of 
composition, and lack of blurring detail that made whatever 
he touched give a vivid impression. When he talked of how 
he hoped to combine the strength of the Northern peoples 
with the sweetness of the Southern, and so make his art a com- 
plete whole to express the power and significance of the 
American mind, she lifted up her heart in awed thankfulness 
that it had been given to her to win the love of such a man. 
But when he rambled off into discussing technical secrets, 
into showing her why a sketch of a hogshead, a broken rake, 
and a dead dog was interesting and artistically valuable on 
account of an unusually forceful handling of the proportion 
between the principal tone and the many often totally dissimi- 
lar colours tiiat made it up, then she felt rather guilty for 
getting a little bored. But Jim did not notice it. 

Mrs. Anderson knew better than to object to his presence 
at lunch. She did not talk, and the meal was decidedly con- 
strained. Even Jim's stories of the pranks of the White- 
marsh students (carefully expurgated) did not sound so 
funny when they were met by her impassive lift of the eye^ 
brows and her cool '' Oh ! '^ As they were leaving the dining- 
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room, she stopped and had a word with the CarroUs^ who were 
finishing their meal in bored silence. A few minutes later 
Evelyn came up to Elizabeth, and asked her if she did not 
feel like taking a run in their car — ^Mr. Carroll was going 
to drive, and they would have the back seat to themselves. 
Elizabeth felt almost desperate. It seemed so hard that this 
invitation for which she would have given almost anything 
at any other time should come just now, when she coidd not 
accept it. But between Evelyn and Jim there was no choice 
poesibla 

"I'm awfully sony, Mrs. Carroll, but I promised Mr. 
Brent to spend the afternoon with him. Please do ask me 
some other time." 

'* Can't Mr. Brent come, too? We have plenty of room.*' 

To Elizabeth's surprise Jim refused. " I am very sorry, 
Mrs. Carroll, but I have ordered a trap to take Miss Anderson 
driving, and I don't think it can be changed." His eyes 
were hard, and his voice was not polite. Evelyn looked him 
slowly over, with a careless disdain that was usually enough 
to make its victim squirm; but it seemed to have no effect 
on Jim. So, with a slight lift of the shoulder and an indiffer- 
ent *' As you like," she moved away. 

Elizabeth turned to Jim. " What was the matter? Why 
wouldn't you go with the Carrolls?" 

**I really have ordered the trap, for a birthday surprise 
for you. We're going to drive over to Valley Forge." 

'' Oh, how lovely ! " 

"And I don't want anyone else butting in when I'm 
hardly ever able to see you. Besides, Mrs. Carroll is very 
objectionable." 

"Jiml" 

" I'm sony if I'm treading on your toes, Cleopatra; but I 
hope you won't have much to do with that woman. She makes 
art a plaything to show herself off, instead of using whatever 
powers she has for its furtherance; and on the strength 
of that pose she affects all the vices of the temperament with- 
out having a big enough mind to understand ite virtues, much 
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less practise them. Ifs people like her who bring us real ones 
into disrepute." 

*' Jim, I think you must be wrong ! She's so beautiful ! " 

**Yes, she's good-looking enough. She probably has a 
lover, or so on the Q. T. on the strength of her looks." 

*' Jim ! " The cry was horrified ; but she could not help 
remembering the first night she had come to Devon, and her 
own thoughts about ii 

** Cleopatra, you look too good to me to-day to fight with, 
and we won't fight. You'd better go and get your things. 
That trap's coming round in ten minutes." 

« But will mother let me ? " 

''That's so. Let me see — ^well have it meet us at the 
station, and we can just stroll down the lawn together." 

So they did; and as Mrs. Anderson had just been joined 
by Robert Griscom, who was in a decidedly bad temper and 
needed smoothing out, Jim and Elizabeth got off unobserved. 
It was a lovely drive. They had never before felt so happy, 
or so much one in spirit 

At Devon station they parted with a last kiss. A boy 
Jim 'phoned for took the trap, and Elizabeth strolled up to 
the Inn with such a light in her face that her mother Imew 
better than to say anything sarcastic about Jim. Still, she 
did not have to look much further to find cause for complaint. 
Elizabeth had gotten a spot of grass-green on her best lin- 
gerie dress, which of course she had worn for the occasion; 
and her mother was fertile on the theme of the slovenliness 
of using up one's best clothes for nothing. It was an immense 
relief to Mrs. Anderson's feelings. She had spent the after- 
noon vnth Bobert Griscom, trying to draw him out of a 
moody silence very unusual with him, and she expended on her 
daughter all her disgust with life in general when her efforts 
proved vain. But Elizabeth's peace was not to be easily shaken 
that night; she merely answered with amiable indifference 
that clothes were made for man, and not man for clothes. 
Her mother told her she was blasphemous, and lapsed into 
shocked silence. 
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The day^s excitements were not yet over. After supper 
Elizabeth managed to go off alone. She did not even feel 
like Margaret; she crossed the lawn quickly and dropped 
into the nest in the shrubbery where she and Jim had hidden 
that morning. There was no moon, and the place was almost 
pitch dark. She snuggled into the blackness as into a friendly 
mantle^ and laid her cheek against the kindly earthy breathing 
in the sweet smells and sounds of the summer night as she 
began the living over of every detail of the day^ a process almost 
more satisfactory than the happenings themselves. 

So lost was she in her happy musings that when she heard 
the sound of voices near her hiding-place she hardly noticed 
them ; they only seemed to her part of the murmuring magic 
of June. Then suddenly upon her dreaming broke a low^ 
sharp cry: 

''Bobert!'' 

She started up. It was Evelyn Carroll's voice, and there 
was only Bobert in the Inn. Before she could recover from 
her surprise, less at their being there together than at the pain 
in Evelyn's voice, he had spoken, clearly and incisively: 

''Yes, Evelyn, I mean it. I don't see what conceivable 
good I'm doing you by dangling around here. Any of the 
puppies in the place can carry your gloves and handkerchiefs 
as well as I can, and sympathise with your pre-Baphaelite 
ecstasies and your soulful hints at the misery of your life 
very much better. Listening to your jeremiads about Carroll 
isn't good for either of us. You want a long-haired Bume- 
Jones sort of man to do that and be able to stand it long, 
and I'm not that kind. If you care for me as you say you do, 
have some courage ; get your divorce and marry me. I haven't 
as much money as he has; but between what I've inherited 
and what I've made I'm something of a catch, which is more 
than I was seven years ago, when you decided that money 
meant more to you than love. But as for going on with this 
infernal dangling — ^my Ood, Evelyn, I'm no jumping-jack 
for you to puU the string, but a flesh and blood man with a 
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man's passions; and there are some things flesh and blood 
won't stand. So make your choice, Evelyn; I'm yours if 
yon want me; but if not^ I'm going to cut loose and make an 
end. Choose I " 

Evelyn was sobbing; Elizabeth could hear her through 
the branches. She herself was rooted to the spot They 
must have sat down in the shadow of the trees. It was a pitch- 
dark night; thunder-clouds had covered the stars. If she 
tried to escape from overhearing she would probably blunder 
against the crackling boughs and betray to Evelyn what she 
had already heard; and Bobert — ^why, there was no telling 
what he might do to her if he caught her I She dared not 
do anything but stay perfectly still, trying to hold her breath 
for fear it should betray her. The sobs went on, not loud, 
but long-drawn and agonised. Evelyn had reduced her audi- 
ence to tears when she had used that sob as Nora in '^A 
Doll's House," and Bobert could bear to hear it even less. 
He reached out in the darkness, and laid his hand on her hair. 
''Gome, Eve; if you care as much as that, can't you trust 
me to make you happy if you'll give me the chance ? " 

She raised her head with pathetic dignity. ''Bob, how 
can I trust you as a husband when as a lover you spoke to 
me as you did just now? If you cannot respect me when I 
am trying to do my duty, how can I hope for your respect 
when I have been false to my best self for your sake? Be- 
sides, how would you persuade Walter to let me have my 
divorce? He was brought up on Early Victorian principles, 
and believes in marriage for life." 

" Come to me openly, and he will be forced into it for the 
sake of his own credit Or if he isn't» the ceremony makes 
very little diflference to our love." 

"BobertI" 

" Evelyn, I know I am asking a great deal of you, more 
than any mere man can understand. But I do believe that 
even worse would be better for you than the way you are 
going on now. For once in your life you are going to be 
told the truth to your face; and even if it hurts, I believe— I 
hope — ^that you have substance enough in your composition 
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for it to do you good. Fve known you for ten years, and I've 
loved you ever since I've known you. When seven years ago 
you told me that it was your duty to your family to marry 
in such a way as to repay them for the trouble and expense 
of your raising and social launching, I believed you. I had 
nothing to give you but a boy's untried love, and I didn't 
feel that that was enough to weigh in the balance with any 
other advantages to you. When you asked me still to be your 
friend, I was proud to be able to serve you. I crushed my 
passion; I tried to be loyal to both you and your husband; 
I tried to be faithful to you in whatever need you had of me ; 
I repressed my longing to be near you whenever our being 
together might have provoked scandal. Answer me, Evelyn ; 
have I not cared for your reputation as tenderly as if you 
had been my wife ? " 

"Yes, Bob; I think you have tried according to your 
lights." 

" Is that all, Evelyn? " Though Elizabeth hated him, his 
tone made her heart bleed. One could pity a dying wolf, 
so why not Bobert now? Evelyn laid a white hand on his 
sleeve. 

'TTou have been a true friend to me, Bob, though you 
can never know how your growing cynicism has hurt me." 

'Tfy God, Eve, can you expect a man to keep quite sane 
when he sees the woman he loves sinking lower and lower ? " 

" Bobert, we will go in, please. I did not come out here 
to be insulted." 

" No, Eve, we won't." His voice had grown steady again, 
and Elizabeth shivered at its note of quiet force. " I've started 
out to tell you the truth, and I'm going to finish. After that 
you can cut me if you like, and it will probably be better for 
both of us. The kind of intellectual double life you're leading 
is fair neither to Carroll, yourself, or me. It would really 
be better if you were actually unfaithful to him ; then at least 
you couldn't set up your pious pose and you'd be more willing 
to face yourself. If you consider yourself married to him, try 
to do your duty as a wife instead of shirking it : try to under- 
stand the good that's in the man — and there's plenty of it — 
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and to help it grow; leam to feel that a good many of the 
things yon object to most about him are only attempts to ex- 
press the same thing you are after in the most involved Ibsen 
play that was ever written. And, above all, let me go. You're 
constantly contrasting me with him, giving me the affection 
and interest that ought to be his; and I won't be the only 
man. If you go on as you're doing youll get tired sooner or 
later of me and my plain speaking, and some fellow will 
come along who'll take what I haven't, and without saying 
by your leave or listening to your tirades about your Virtue. 
But^ Evelyn^ if you feel, as I do, that that's more than can 
be expected of flesh and blood, and that the only real marriage 
is where there is love, then Eve, Eve, come to me I There 
aren't any children on whose account you have to hesitate; 
let's face the world boldly, and live down all it can say of us ! 
People have done it before, and the force of their bond has 
been recognised; Eve, Eve^ come! Stop living a lie; you hold 
yourself above prostituting your body ; but hasn't our relation 
been a deeper prostitution of everything else ? Eve I " 

She was not crying now. She had drawn back, cowering 
dry-eyed^ her cheeks hot and her lips trembling with anger. 

''You dare speak to me, to me, so? Is the gratification 
of brutal sensuality the oiUy thing a man ever thinks of? 
I'd have expected such insults from Walter, but scarcely 
from you I And yet, why shouldn't I ? Yes, make an end if 
you like; go your own way to your own pleasures; you prob- 
ably have planned this scene so as to lay all the blame of your 
projected break on me. But how dare you speak to me of 
spiritual prostitution when I know only too well what your 
own life has been? Do you imagine that because I never 
reproached you I did not know? If you were as pure as 
I have tried to keep myself you might have stood up and 
spoken to me as you did just now; but have you lived up 
to what you set out to do when we were young together ? You 
may have forgotten the things you used to tell me, but I have 
not; don't you think it has hurt me more than I can tell 
to see you falling away from your ideals ; yet have I ever told 
you of it till now? In my bitter loneliness I turned for a little 
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comfort to the love you swore to me would endure anjrthing; 
I overlooked your failings, for Walter was much worse. But 
I believed you when you said you loved me well enough to 
sacrifice yourself for me; I risked position, reputation, 
Walter's anger to just see you sometimes, because you under- 
stood a little; and this is how you repay me I Good-bye, Bob; 
let this be the end, since you say so ; take back the freedom 
you want. I shall follow your example, which, after all, is 
about the only practical way of living, and take what pleasure 
I can where I can ! '* 

'*Eve, that's nonsense; you wouldn't darel" But his 
voice trembled. 

*' What difference does anything make, if you turn against 
me. Bob?" She buried her face in her hands, and burst 
again into those long agonised sobs. 

He flung his arms around her. " For God's sake, Eveljrn, 
stop, forgive me I I've been a brute; don't cry like that; I'll 
do anything you want ! " In his room the next morning he 
would call himself several kinds of names for having been 
worked on by the kind of scene he would have laughed at if 
he had seen it used on any other man ; but now all he realised 
was that the frail slender woman in his arms was crying, 
that he had made her do it, and that he must comfort her. 
He smoothed her hair; his touch more than his words made 
her sobs subside. She buried her face on his shoulder, her 
hair brushed his lips, the warm perfume of her mounted 
to him. Slowly she raised her head ; she was so close to him 
that he could see her lovely face even in the dark. She 
whispered, her mouth close to his, " Oh, Bob, if you could 
only take me now 1 " He strained her to him so that she 
nearly screamed; then suddenly he let her go. "I'm no 
poacher," he said shortly. " Everything or nothing; but my 
friendship is always at your service in any real need, Evelyn." 
She shivered. "Let's go in," she said; and without another 
word they moved away into the darkness. 

Elizabeth had not heard every word, and had not under- 
stood all that she heard ; but it was enough. As she disentan- 
gled herself from the network of branches and walked slowly 
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up the dark lawn to the hotels she remembered that she had 
come out to think of Jim; and she smiled. How little one 
knew of life I Evelyn and Robert Griscoml Such a com- 
bination would never have occurred to her^ and it was too 
dreadful for words I She had always thought that that 
Bobert was just the sort of man to be doing something dis- 
graceful on the side; he put on too many airs not to be 
hiding something; but that it should be Evelyn I She 
felt almost ashamed of her own happiness when she 
thought how Evelyn must be suffering all the time. 
She had made a high-hearted sacrifice of herself^ and 
grown better and sweeter for it; and he, unable to under- 
stand the purity of her motives, was growing harder and 
harder all the time, only trying to drag her down to his 
level — oh, it was horrible to think of I Buy Bias wasn't in 
it with tills; he had loved his queen truly and unselfishly, 
without hope of reward; but what must it be to Evelyn to 
be tempted daily and hourly by the man she loved, and have 
to resist I Oh, how wonderful she was I It was almost worth 
while to have found out about this dreadful business just so 
as to see how magnificently Evelyn was behaving! The 
tragedy of it all, as she became more used to it, sometimes 
horrified her and sometimes thrilled her with delicious excite- 
ment. She wished she could tell Margaret; it was the first 
secret she had kept from her, and she would be so thrilled ! 
But then Margaret was openly jealous, and might not under- 
stand perfectly how innocent Evelyn was; besides, it was 
Evelyn's secret. 

One thing, however, was her duty: she must tell Evel3m 
she knew. The cold shivers ran down her back when she 
thought of broaching such a subject to Evelyn; but it was 
not fair to her not to let her know. Of fairness or unfairness 
to Bobert Oriscom she never thought. So, after three days 
of screwing up her courage and watching for an opportunitjr, 
she found Evelyn alone in the parlour one afternoon, rocking 
gently in a big chair. She came and stood' in front of her, 
pale and trembling. *' Mrs. Carroll *^ she began faintly. 

**Well, dear child?*' Evelyn looked up from stifling a 
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yawn over '' Ghanteder/' Elizabeth plunged ahead de^ 
perately. 

'' Mrs. Carroll^ I think you ought to know that the other 
night when yon and Mr. Griscom were in the shrubbery I 
had gone into the bushes to thinks and before I could get 
away I had heard so much that I thought it was best not 
to come out and embarrass you; but I thought you ought 
to know.'* 

She had never imagined anyone could look so frightened. 
Every drop of blood left Evelyn's face; she cowered in the 
rocking chair^ her eyes wide with horror^ her hands raised as 
if to ward off a blow. Elizabeth fell on her knees by the chair 
with a little cry. '^ Oh, Mrs. Carroll, please don't take it like 
that 1 You don't think I'd ever breathe it. to a soul — ^I love 
you so much I " 

Evelyn's face smoothed out as she saw the wistful adora- 
tion in the girl's eyes. She sat up, gasping painfully, pressed 
one hand over her hearty and laid the other on Elizabeth's 
shoulder to steady herself. So they stayed together a long 
time without saying a word, then Evelyn rose. ** Compose 
yourself, dear; I have had to learn it very bitterly. We 
mustn't be seen together this way." 

Elizabeth jumped up with alacrity, pressing Evelyn's 
hand, and they moved over to a sofa out of sight of any porch 
windows they could not command. Then Evelyn spoke, more 
to herself than to Elizabeth: ** So you know my secret, child, 
the secret that I carry around with me under the glitter they 
envy me for. And you understand. I have always thought 
you would understand, would know that a woman sold to a 
brute as I have been suffers far, far more than the poor 
children flimg amid the braying shawms into the consuming 
fires of the golden heart of Moloch. For they died quickly, and 
I slowly^ very slowly. I am bound to a coarse beast, and I love, 
silently and hopelessly. And — ^worst of all — duld, pray, 
pray with all your soul that you may never have to watch 
the man you love slowly deteriorating, sinking deeper and 
deeper into the mire, and all your love powerless to stop 
him." 
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She paused with a little shudder. Elizabeth shuddered, 
toa For a moment she forgot Evelyn. What if Jim, Jim — 
but no, it was impossible ! She looked again at Evelyn, and, 
emboldened by her face, put a firm young arm around her. 
Evelyn smiled wearily, and went on. 

'' Yet I cannot be wholly sorry that it has been so. My 
pain has been sweeter than many a coarser joy, and I have 
done nothing to be ashamed of. Bob may accuse me; but 
he does not understand. I have been perfectly faithful to 
my husband, and Bob has made it very hard for me some- 
times. But I have conquered, and I will conquer.'^ 

*'0h, Mrs. Carroll, you are so wonderful!'* 

" No, dear child, not that, only sorely tempted, and trying 
to live up to the best that I see. You understand, and I can 
be myself with you. May you never live to know the burning 
need of being honestly yourself, of speaking without con- 
straint, if only once I *' 

Elizabeth did not know exactly what to say; but she gave 
her divinity's hand a sympathetic squeeze, which satisfied 
Evelyn perfectly. They sat on the sofa the rest of the after- 
noon; Evelyn talked and Elizabeth listened, to their mutual 
satisfaction. Evelyn told her all about her happy boy-and-girl 
engagement to Bobert, of the terrible tragedy when her family 
had over-persuaded her to marry Walter Carroll, of his brutal 
indifference to her spiritual needs, of her long seven years 
of glittering misery, of the times when Bobert had under* 
stood and helped and the terrible times like the other night 
when he had tempted her, and she almost wished she had 
yielded, but her virtue was the one thing left her in the midst 
of a world of lies, and she must keep that unspotted to the end. 
Elizabeth listened in ecstasy at being so far trusted, clasping 
her hands and swearing to herself that, whoever else failed 
her beloved lady, she at least would not. Only she wished 
the hero of the adventure had been anyone but Bobert 
Griscom; then she could have sympathised perfectly. But 
she did not let Evelyn know that. 

From that day on Elizabeth — ^joy of joys ! — ^was established 
as Evelyn's close frigid. Margaret grew more and more 
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peevish as she found her mornings with her Elsie broken 
np by long confidences ; in the afternoon and evening Evelyn 
had her train of men — sometimes^ but not too often, including 
Bobert — so Elizabeth was not so necessary. When Margaret 
expressed that opinion she and Elizabeth had their most 
serions quarrel since they had passed the hair-pulling stage^ 
and Margaret never durst be so bold again. To Elizabeth the 
whole affair was like living in a romance. Evelyn and Robert 
had several more interesting conversations while she was at 
Devon^ but none so thrilling as the one Elizabeth had heard. 
Robert no longer talked of breaking away, and only put in 
an occasional sarcastic remark when Evelyn rhapsodised too 
fully on her aspirations ; so she was comparatively satisfied. 
She told Elizabeth all about their thrilling secret talks, and 
Elizabeth was wicked enough to thoroughly enjoy wondering 
what her mother would say if she knew. Mrs. Anderson liked 
to keep on good terms with Mrs. CarrolFs automobile; but she 
thought Evelyn an affected piece, and she loved to say cutting 
things about her to Robert. When she did Elizabeth would 
tiy to be there unobserved, watching with silent glee her 
mother's satisfaction with her own wit and the set look of 
Robert's mouth. She enjoyed seeing him suffer. 

The Andersons only stayed at Devon another ten days. 
Jim neither wrote nor came during that time; but between 
her interest in Evelyn and the expectation of seeing him often 
when she should be back again in town she hardly noticed his 
defection. At the end of June Mrs. Anderson went to Bar 
Harbor to spend July and August with some friends, and 
Elizabeth went back to town to keep house for her father and 
brother. Evelyn said good-bye to her almost tearfully, Mar- 
garet altogether so; both asked her to write and promised to 
do likewise, though Evelyn was going abroad and might be out 
of reach of mail. 

XI 

Shb came back to town full of delightful anticipations 
that even the broiling midsummer heat had no power to 
quench. She was going to be that much nearer to Jim^ and 
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there was her father. IJiitil then she had taken his intemper- 
ance as a fact too settled to be disputed; but now she saw it 
differently. She knew how he loved her and how she loved 
him; might not that be enough to repress^ even to conquer 
that terrible habit in these months when they would be every- 
thing to each other? Her mother^ who made him worse, 
would be away^ out of reach; he and she together would be 
able to keep Tom in order; oh, she could and would accom- 
plish great things ! 

In Jim she was not disappointed^ although after her Devon 
experience she had schooled herself to expect disappointment 
and to understand in spite of it. He had been rather dis- 
gusted with Carmen Salome before she left; the next dancer 
at the Chestnut Hill Park was fat and coarse^ verging on 
middle age^ and he decided that such were good for neither 
mind, health, or pocketbook. The heat was so oppressive 
that it became impossible for him to work in the evenings, as 
he had earlier in the summer; and the long ride to town in 
the open trolley cooled his blood after days of sketching with 
only partial protection from the sun. Besides, though he 
enjoyed the life of the students at Whitemarsh, they were 
not his intellectual equals. He could talk shop with them 
when they felt like talking shop; but let him touch on 
his finer dreams, his artistic purposes, his hopes of creating 
a school of American art, and for the most part he might as 
well have been talking a foreign language. Even the pro- 
fessors, if he let himself go to them, would smile rather sadly 
and remember their own youth. 

But those were the things Elizabeth always understood; 
and as the two went on seeing visions and dreaming dreams 
together, he grew to value her more and more. It was the 
first time in his life that he had ever experienced a woman's 
tenderness. He had no relatives in Philadelphia, his parents 
having been New Englanders who had left him to the guardi- 
anship of a distant cousin. His nurses had found him too stir- 
ring to be petted; his calf-loves had been matters of swift 
excitement, as swiftly over. But now, as his engagement grew 
to be part of his daily life, he began to feel the exquisite 
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charm of haying someone who belonged to him, who studied 
his moods, sympathised with his little vexations, and tried 
to think of all sorts of small ways of smoothing his path. 
So very soon he exceeded the twice a week prescribed by Mrs. 
Anderson, and rode in nearly every evening through the 
stately summer darkness. They would sit, happy as kings^ in 
the sitting-room that in summer caught all the breezes that 
might be blowing, or walk hand in hand along the still 
streets, where the grass came up between the bricks, and 
where the boarded-up look of the familiar houses made them 
feel as if the town were an enchanted city all their own. 
Often they would go out over Walnut Street bridge to watch 
the lights and get the cool air off the water; sometimes they 
would take the trolley and wander out into the rustling glades 
of Fairmount Park. And she was rapturously happy in hinL 
The time of their separation was drawing near; she drained 
her cup of joy to the dregs, storing up precious memories 
against the time when she would have only memories to live 
on. It was a pleasure to do for him all the menial ofSces 
she had hated to do for her mother: when she sat with per- 
spiring hands darning the Gargantuan holes in the heels of 
his socks, she felt that she had come into her kingdom at last. 
But of course all this took time; and when a couple of 
weeks had gone by she was forced to own to herself that she 
had not devoted much of her attention to her father, and that 
those efforts which she had made in his direction had not 
been crowned with the success she would have wished. From 
the first her task with him had been far harder than with 
Jim. The companionship that was so eminently satisfactory 
to the boy of her own generation, in whose bright lexicon 
there was no such word as fail, could not be the same thing 
to the man who had drunk of the cup of failure so deeply that 
he had grown doubtful whether there really were any such 
thing as success, and certain that if there were it was not 
for him. Besides, he had friends at the Southern Club, two 
or three wrecks of the Beconstruction period, men without 
sufficient education to take the high places which were the 
only ones their family pride would let them consider, who 
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sat around together exaggerating the antebellum splendours 
of which their parents had told them, deploring the common- 
ness of modem days^ and drowning their griefs in repeated 
juleps put together by the most approved old Virginia receipts. 
To these it had been his custom to join himself three or four 
times a week when home was unpleasant They would sip 
the convivial glass^ talk over the people they used to know in 
Virginia and Kentucky, and patronise the newly-arrived young 
men of the Club who had not yet learned to despise them. 
Sometimes, too, they were consulted by these as to local 
pointers of assistance in the search for heiresses that brought 
to staid Philadelphia many impoverished youths with honeyed 
manners; then the old gentlemen enjoyed a brief importance 
of which they made the most. These gatherings were the one 
vestige of congenial social life left to Mr. Anderson; at the 
Philadelphia functions to which his wife sometimes took him 
he was treated with well-bred contempt. So it was small 
wonder that even his daughter's attempts to make home 
pleasant should not quite turn the scale. Shakespeare and 
the other classics — ^he did not care for the sensuous nineteenth 
century literature — ^had their charm for him; but too often 
they reminded him of his lost youth; and Elizabeth, in the 
face of his silent brooding, could only keep silence. Once she 
tried to say something of the hope of a better world where 
they should find fulfilment of all aspiration; but he shook 
his head. ** That's all right for your mother and you, my 
dear; but I've seen too much misery in this world to want 
to see any other. * To sleep, to sleep— to dream — aye, there's 
the rub.' Better go on with * Hamlet,' and not distress yourself • 
with worrying about me." She could only shudder and go on 
reading. 

That morbid tone of mind affected her more strongly 
now than ever before; she felt it as she had not when she 
was yoimger, and besides, all her healthy youth and successful 
love revolted from it. The stories he told bored her, too. 
She tried conscientiously to be interested in them ; but when 
the same ones were repeated many times, with fond lingering 
on every detail, she could not feign interest well enough to 
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deceive him. He was used to slights^ and knew the symptoms 
of boredom with preternatural keenness. He on his part tried 
conscientiously to draw her out to talk about herself; but 
from her childhood up she had formed the habit of reserve to- 
ward her family^ and when she found her enthusiasms met by 
mournful looks^ she could hardly bring herself to speak about 
them. She hated herself for it, but sometimes it was almost 
a relief when he went out^ and she could confess to herself 
that she had failed, and did not have the burden of entertaining 
him. 

Nevertheless, when she had realised that her task was 
harder than she had supposed it would be, she set her teeth 
and decided to see it through at any cost. And father and 
daughter did have some very happy times together, in spite 
of the exhausting heat that made him more than usual crave 
the stimulant with which he had become so saturated that it 
was almost his life. When he came staggering home singing 
**The Bonnie Blue Flag'* she never reproached him; but 
the pain in her eyes was more powerful than any spoken word, 
and he really made an effort to abstain much greater than 
was the case when his wife's remarks were goading him on to 
try to forget. She appreciated that, felt proud and happy 
in his measure of success, and hailed it as an earnest of 
better things for the future. Sometimes Tom would elect 
to spend an evening at home, and that spoiled everything, 
for his grumbles could be checked only by perpetual wrang- 
ling. But more often he was out pursuing his own pleasures, 
or in his room, writing to Sylvia at Narragansett, and there 
was peace in the house, if not hope. Gradually Mr. Anderson 
began to take Elizabeth around with him to the roof-gardens 
and amusement parks, where they enjoyed the most common- 
place vaudeville like two children, or rode on the scenic 
railways with shrieks of laughter. Or sometimes they would 
just take long trolley-rides into the sweet-smelling country, 
sitting side by side as they rushed up-hill and down dale in 
an understanding silence that did them more good than speech. 

Unfortunately, as those excursions increased in frequency, 
they b^an to interfere with Jim's visits. When he, having 
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given up a couple of marshmallow roasts at Whitemarsh 
only to find the house closed and dark after his long ride 
in, came earlier a third time to catch Elizabeth just start- 
ing for Willow Grove with her father^ he was naturally a 
little disgusted. At her invitation he joined the party; but 
the evening was not a success. Mr. Anderson sat moodily, 
scarcely taking part in the conversation, but preventing the 
complete unreserve that Jim and Elizabeth could have en- 
joyed without him. Three was an inconvenient number to 
ride on the scenic railways ; the concert was a Wagner program, 
which, while it raised Jim and Elizabeth to the seventh 
heaven, bored Mr. Anderson, whose taste was for Verdi and 
Bossini. On the way home the boy and girl dropped the 
attempt they had made until then to include him in their 
conversation; but they still felt the constraint of his pres- 
ence, and he knew that they felt it. The next night Jim 
joined a moonlight walking party along the Wissahickon; 
Mr. Anderson went over to the Southern Club immediately 
after supper and stayed later than ever before ; and Elizabeth 
was left alone in the hot empiy house, sick at heart. 

The next time Jim came in he had forgotten his vexation, 
and was full of a beautiful plan. There was to be a Bohemian 
evening, gotten up impromptu among the Whitemarsh stu- 
dents, the very next night. Jim himself was to play Rochester 
in a parody on ** Jane Eyre ^' ; there were to be songs, dances, 
impersonations, a camp-fire supper after, a general good time. 
Each student was inviting a guest, and of course Elizabeth 
must be Jim's. But on that same evening a famous im- 
personator of n^o life from Louisville, Mr. Anderson's own 
native town, whs to give his only Philadelphia performance at 
a roof-garden. Elizabeth knew that her father was eager 
about going as he had not seen him for years, and that if 
she did not go with him the whole Southern Club contingent 
would go in a body and celebrate afterwards. She could not 
tell Jim that; she did not feel sure enough how he would 
take it. When she merely said that she had promised her 
father, he was rather irritated. "What's the matter, Elizar 
beth? I never see you at all these days. Tou're always 
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Tnaking excuses to run after your father. I don't see the 
use of mj coming in all the way to see you if you don't care 
to see me any more." 

" But, Jim, I do care. How can you doubt it ? I wish 
sometimes I didn't care so much. But I do feel as if I ought 
to be with my father." 

^ This is awfully sudden. Tou didn't seem to mind stay- 
ing away from him six weeks at that Devon Inn, flirting with 
that Griscom snob, and I don't know how many besides. 
Besides, your father has your brother, who's a much more 
suitable companion for him in the sort of places he probably 
wants to go to." 

She did not answer him, but sat looking at him wide-eyed, 
not reproachfully, but with the stricken look in her face that 
always softened him more than any reproach. He went on, 
more gently : 

**Come, Elsie, I know you've had a dose of conscience 
served to you three times a day before meals ; but isn't what 
we've been to each other strong enough to outweigh that? 
Your father can't need you half as much as I do, and I'm 
going so soon! Say you'll come; don't spoil all my fun. 
There won't be anything at all in it for me if you aren't 
there." 

He drew her to him and kissed her cheek coaxingly. If 
she could only tell him I But she was not sure whether if she 
did he would not pooh-pooh it all; there was the rub. ^' No, 
Jim, I mustn't. ' Darling, won't you trust me, won't you 
understand that it isn't all silliness? Oh, Jim ! " 

He had flung her away from him, muttering, ** Oh, well, 
if you choose to take it that way," and rushed out of the 
house, slamming the door. She put out the light and went up 
to bed, wishing she could cry, but feeling too dull for tears. 
She went with her father the night after, hating it all so 
that she could hardly bring herself to speak or be pleasant, 
and only wishing she could choke off that impersonator's 
drawly voice in his throat. Mr. Anderson enjoyed his evening 
thoroughly, and noticed his daughter's misery only enough 
to think £die was tired, and to be veiy tender with her; 
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but she was too far gone for that to give her any pleasure. 

Jim meanwhile had fumed all the way out to Chestnut 
Hill^ abusing conscience^ religion, and family feeling. He 
had gotten on perfectly without them, and he didn't see why 
everyone else shouldnH do likewise. He felt very much like 
taking a chorus girl to the show just to spite Elizabeth; but 
as he didn't know any very attractive ones just then, and 
hardly had time to get hold of one that would suit his taste, 
he decided to be virtuous, and took great credit to himself 
for being so. He thought also of not going to see her again 
till she begged him on bended knee; but he reflected that she 
was as proud as Lucifer, and might not beg him for long 
enough to be very inconvenient, if at all. So he came back 
to see her as usual, and behaved with the injured innocence 
of a virgin martyr. 

From that day on her life was one continual struggle be- 
tween their conflicting claims — ^a choice between offending 
her lover or failing her father in his need. Mr. Anderson was 
beginning to depend on her for his pleasures to a certain 
extent, and was really enough soberer in consequence to make 
her feel that her efforts for him were worth while ; on the other 
hand Jim had become jealous of every minute she gave to 
her father, expressing himself with such decision that she felt 
she could never tell him the real reason why. She did her 
best for them both, but it was impossible that she should 
succeed in doing all they wanted; and she took her failure 
very much to heart. It seemed to her that if she had been 
older, had had more experience, she could have succeeded in 
pleasing them both; but she, a girl, was called upon to bear 
a woman's burden. Being a woman was not all the fun she 
used to think it would be ! 

But though she could not altogether succeed in escaping 
conflicts, she found a great many little ways of avoiding rubs. 
She made her engagements wiUi Jim well ahead, and lured 
her father into special excursions on the nights when she 
knew that Jim would be busy at Whitemarsh ; when she had 
to disappoint either, she used tender little raillery that soft- 
ened him, for it was hard to continue angry with anyone 
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as pretty as she was growing to be. Her measure of success 
encouraged her; until Jim came into her life she had not been 
accustomed to any large happiness^ and what she could get 
now was about as much as she was used to expecting. 

One great and unexpected help was sent her. It was one 
ni^t when she had put Jim off so as to go to Willow Grove 
with her father^ and had had a scene in consequence. Victor 
Herbert's orchestra was giving a Verdi program; she had 
sat wearily through the clash of the Ai'da march and the 
mockery of "La donna e mobile/' hardly able to bear the 
reminiscences of Patti and Nielsen that her father was pour* 
ing out in the intermissions with more real enthusiasm than 
he usually showed. The coldly gay, tinkling melodies jarred 
on her sadness, her growing realisation of how much of the 
best in her Jim wanted her to sacrifice for his sake. It was 
a tremendous relief to her when the next number on the 
program opened not with the usual insistent strum, but 
with long, deep, wailing chords; and presently, over the 
broken sobbing of the condenmed, rose like a flower the 
triumphant submission of the Miserere. Clear and sweet it 
rang over the throbbing accompaniment, like the trust in 
the ultimate goodness of God sounding over the waves of this 
troublesome world, giving strength to the spirit even in the 
hour of death, or, better still, the phantom death-in-life. 
Elizabeth leant back with hands dropped in her lap, her eyes 
very soft, as she let herself float out on the wings of the 
glorious melody, forgetting her private care in the uplift of 
soul the music brought, feeling sure that somehow and some- 
where she would find the answer to her life's vexed riddle, 
content to tarry the Lord's leisure and be strong. It was not 
imtil the last sweet lingering note had died away that she 
came back to earth, and drew a long sigh of satisfaction. It 
was echoed by another sigh from a man who had slipped into 
a seat beside her while the music was going on. She turned, 
and saw M. de Ponthieu, the old French assistant from the 
Transfiguration. She had been introduced to him at a parish 
tea, and he had impressed her as much as before. 

At the same moment he recognised her, and her father 
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turned to tell her how he had heard Campanini sing that 
at the Academy of Music the year of the Grand Duke's visit. 
She presented the two men, and had the satisfaction of seeing 
the glance of instant liking that passed between them. After 
the first few sentences they went into French, which Mr. 
Anderson's mother had taught him as a boy, and which both 
he and Elizabeth spoke much better than M. de Ponthieu 
did English. Till the next piece began they exchanged 
reminiscences of Patti and Campanini, of the days when 
Wagner's fate hung in the balance and Richard Strauss was 
in long clothes. By the time the orchestra struck up " Bella 
figlia dell' amore" they settled back in their seats full of 
the satisfaction of having found each other kindred spirits 
in their enjoyment of the music, and Elizabeth forgot Jim 
for a moment in the pleasure of seeing the happiness in the 
two faces. By the time that " Caro nome," the *^ Traviata " 
Brindisi, " Celeste Aida," and the Anvil Chorus were finished, 
they had grown eloquent over denouncing all modem music 
as cacophony, saying that for their part they had a weakness 
for tune, and deploring the decadence of bel canto. They 
rode in together on the trolley and continued their exchange 
of opinions. M. de Ponthieu declaimed bits of Victor Hugo 
and Alfred de Musset in his sonorous musical voice, allowing 
Elizabeth's claim that Rostand also was of the immortals, 
but admitting his weakness in loving the favourites of his 
youth the best. Mr. Anderson retorted with quotations from 
*' Childe Harold,'' '' LaUa Rookh," and '' Lucile," and the two 
laughed like boys over their surreptitious readings of " Don 
Juan," and laughed still more when Elizabeth demanded an 
explanation of their mirth. Before they parted for the night 
Mr. Anderson had asked M. de Ponthieu to dine with them 
the following evening; and M. de Ponthieu accepted gladly, 
saying that in the absence of the other clergy on their summer 
vacation, the domestic staff of the parish house was taking a 
vacation also, leaving him to the care of one godly widow, of 
an age to make meme ce hon Saint Paul approve of her 
widowhood, but whose virtue far transcended her cooking, 
and who had forced him willy-nilly to live on soupe maigre 
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for the last month. However^ in a few days more the Reverend 
Theodore would be back^ and everything would return to its 
accustomed order. 

The dinner was a great success. It was the first time 
for years that either man had talked to an intellectual equal 
who did not treat him condescendingly^ and they enjc^ed 
themselves accordingly. Elizabeth had taken pains to pro- 
vide good food, and Bridget and Eaty were much more 
tractable when Mrs. Anderson was away; so the two men 
were regaled on the fat of the land. There were candles on 
the table, with rose-pink satin shades whose use in summer 
Mrs. Anderson had strictly forbidden; the service was dainty; 
and Tom was out, so deep peace reigned. The men did 
justice to the feast> and praised the housekeeper's manage- 
ment; after dinner they lingered on at the table, smoking 
comfortably in the rosy light and talking. M. de Ponthieu, 
seeing that Mr. Anderson shrank from the special church 
phraseology, was glad enough to put that out of his mind 
for a while, and be treated as a man instead of a clergyman ; 
the conversation glanced up and down along the lines of 
science, politics, art, literature, all from the point of view 
of cultured men of the same generation. Their talk was a 
revelation to Elizabeth. She had never before seen her father 
like that, and she had never before listened to the conversa- 
tion of older men and women of her own intellectual calibre. 
Some of their judgments on the new artistic gods she adored 
irritated her from their lack of sympathy; but their talk 
on the great men of their day and further back showed a 
depth and width of comprehension, a kindliness to their 
opponents and understanding of all sides of a question such 
as she and Jim in their unbridled enthusiasms had never 
reached. She determined to take the lesson to herself. Then 
a sudden impulse made her turn to M. de Ponthieu. '^ Mon- 
sieur, how comes it that you, with your splendid abilities, are 
wasted on this place, where no one imderstands or appreciates 
you?'* 

'' Mademoiselle is too kind to an old man,'' he said, with a 
courteous little inclination. Then, seeing that she looked 
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mortified^ and understanding that she felt she had be^i im- 
pertinent^ he went on, as if he had not meant to stop : ^^ If 
I have not taken a higher place in the world, that is my own 
fault. I have thought independently; that I do not regret; 
but I have spoken my thoughts too hastily, without enough 
care not to offend where no offence was necessary. I have 
forgotten when I spoke that those things which I attacked 
might be as holy to those who believed in them as my own 
convictions against them were to me; and I have sometimes 
acted on impulse without sufficient consideration. For those 
things I have been punished, yet not so much as I deserved. 
In my youth I experienced a sorrow so great that it made 
my life worthless to myself. So I gave that life to the Lord ; 
I gave Him what I did not want for myself; and it is only 
by His mercy that it was not rejected as wholly as was the 
offering of Cain. I completed my course in theology, and 
became a member of that most wonderful organisation, the 
Society of Jesus. So satisfying was its system, so helpful 
its insight into the wounds of the soul, that it was many 
years before I began to doubt whether what I had taken for 
a true vocation might not have been the selfish restlessness 
of grief. By that time I had taken the final vows, and 
laboured many years as a member of the Society. I con- 
fessed my weakness to my superiors; and they, feeling that 
I needed for the peace of my soul tasks more arduous than the 
teaching of boys that had been my work until then, attached 
me to a mission that was being sent to England. It was a 
kind and wise plan, and most assuredly it would have been 
successful if the cause for which we laboured had been infal- 
lible, as we believed it to be. It would be too long to tell you 
how those English whom I came to convert converted me; I 
will not weary you with the story of my struggles, of my 
visit to Home which confirmed me in my faith. Since the 
day when I renounced Home I have never set foot in Prance. 
I would have stayed in England ; but the head of my family, 
who, though no believer himself, considered my apostasy 
a disgrace to his name, ordered me to come to America, that 
my disgrace might be forgotten at home. So here I am, doing 
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what I can in spite of my mistakes, and striving to give to 
my Gk)d for His sake what in my youth I offered Him for 
my own.*' 

There was a long silence when he finished his story. 
Elizabeth, looking at the fine old face, saw behind the bright 
look in his eyes the deep furrows that told the cost of such 
a life so accepted ; and almost involuntarily she stretched out 
her hands toward him. He saw her gesture ; the yoimg eyes 
and the old met in a glance of perfect understanding; then 
as impulsively as she he caught her hand and raised it rever- 
ently to his lips. Then they all rose from the table; he 
took his shovel hat and left them almost without any of the 
three having spoken another word. As her father kissed her 
good-night, he said softly, "Thank you for this, my dear.*' 
She slept happily that night, in spite of the fact that Jim 
had been sulking for two days. 

All the rest of the summer M. de Ponthieu was a constant 
visitor at the house. He paid his party-call within the pre- 
scribed two weeks, arriving one evening just as Mr. Anderson 
was setting out to go to the Southern Club. Elizabeth had 
disappointed Jim twice in succession for her father, and 
had decided that she really had not the strength to do it 
the third time ; so she sat miserably on the parlour sofa, listen- 
ing to " The BcJlad of Reading Gaol,*' which Jim had just 
discovered. She tried hard to look enthusiastic when he 
expected it; but all the time she could hear her father 
moving about upstairs shaving and dressing to go out, and 
she felt as if the damned grotesques were making their 
arabesques inside her head. Jim was distinctly offended, 
and on the verge of making a scene; and she was wondering 
whether her efforts for her father were of any use at all. 
It was just then that M. de Ponthieu came. He looked into 
the parlour and scented the situation; so he went upstairs 
and joined Mr. Anderson, refusing the proffered whisky 
with his Jesuit-trained intuition of what conviviality might 
lead to. That intuition told him even more. He remembered 
the look of relief that had crossed Elizabeth's face when 
she Baw him come, and let what he had meant to make a formal 
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tweniy-minute call lengthen into an all-evening stay. When 
he went away^ and she came out into the hall to say good-bye 
to him, he saw how much brighter she looked; and he fairly 
nibbed his slender hands with satisfaction as he went down 
the street. 

His parish duties were particularly heavy in the rector's 
absence; but he included keeping Mr. Anderson satisfied at 
home among them^ and many was the night when Elizabeth's 
heart was lightened by knowing her father safe with him, 
so that she was set free to enjoy her last days of Jim in peace. 
M. de Ponthieu enjoyed these visits so much that he foimd 
it only too difficult not to let them encroach on other duties. 
However, the Reverend Theodore was back, and was really 
much more successful than M. de Ponthieu with the type of 
parishioners who are honoured if the minister takes tea with 
them; so the Frenchman was able to conscientiously spare 
time enough for the Andersons. He and Mr. Anderson had 
some really delightful talks, though Mr. Anderson never gave 
him any confidences, and seemed to resent any approach on 
his part to the manner of a priest. 

As he began to see what were the conditions with which 
Elizabeth had to struggle single-handed, he grew more and 
more interested in her. She was just such a daughter as he 
would have wanted ; and he found himself beginning to care 
a great deal more than he thought he had it left in him to 
care that he should as far as in him lay be able to shield 
her from the storms her own ardent nature was sure to draw 
upon her. He did not talk to her much, knowing that com- 
monplaces would not help them to a better understanding, 
and that too great dependence on him would leave her at sea 
if she should be call^ on to struggle alone ; but he watched 
her unobtrusively. He liked Jim and Jim liked him, although 
he had some misgivings as to the sort of husband he would 
make Elizabeth. Still, that was none of his business, and 
the boy had force and courage beyond the common, if only 
he didn't run amuck. As for Jim, it was simply impossible 
to him to understand how a man of M. de Ponthieu's calibre 
could be satisfied to be a priest; or how, having cast off one 
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priesthood, he could have taken up another. The mysteiy 
fascinated him; he made studies of M. de Ponthieu's head 
whenever he could persuade him to sit> and he always had 
something new in the book and picture line to show him and 
discuss. They crossed swords in argument while Elizabeth 
sat by breathless with admiration of their brilliancy; M. de 
Ponthieu enjoyed letting Jim see that many of the classic 
rules against which he rebelled both in art and thought had 
in their day been daring innovations, like the new gods of 
which Jim considered himself the high priest. Also M. de 
Ponthieu was able to give Jim ^' renseignements '' about the 
best way to live in Paris; introductions he could not give, 
as his family and friends alike had too completely cut him ofE. 
For the time of Jim's departure was drawing near. In 
the last week of August he was to sail on a cheap Philadelphia 
line, so as to be in time for the beginning of the fall term 
at Julien's. He moved in from Whitemarsh a week before 
he sailed, collected his goods and chattels, and spent eveiy 
spare moment with Elizabeth.' Those last days made up to 
both of them for whatever had been unsatisfactory about their 
engagement. They would sit hand in hand by the hour, feel- 
ing very tragic, but uplifted by the greatness of their tragedy, 
so that they were almost happier in being miserable than if 
they had been looking forward to spending the winter together. 
They talked of the miracle of their love, of their swift under- 
standing since that first glance at Sylvia's, of the strength 
of the bond that should last over the years, growing stronger 
and sweeter as it grew older and dearer, until such time as 
he should come in his power and glory to daim his bride. So 
the days passed, swiftly, but with every moment precious. 
There came the last night, the walk over Walnut Street bridge 
under the stars of the evening that was growing chilly as the 
autumn came on, the long convulsive kiss at the door; then 
Elizabeth was left alone in the close, dark hall, listening to 
her father's snores and stretching out her arms in agonised 
fellowship with all the women in the world who could only 
stand and wait. 
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Mrs. Anderson came back ten days later, and celebrated 
her return by instituting a fall house-cleaning. The servants, 
she considered, had become absolutely demoralised by Eliza- 
beth's slackness, and now she had come home she would 
show them who was master and how things ought to be done. 
In this she succeeded so effectually that in two days both 
maids had left in a huff. So Elizabeth stood over the range 
for hours and hours, cooking the meals while her mother w^it 
the round of the intelligence offices. The combination of the 
late summer heat and the kitchen fire was like Nebuchad- 
nezzar's furnace; her hands grew hard and coarse with the 
rough work, and she almost fainted from the unaccustomed 
standing. If she failed in any of her dishes, her mother and 
Tom told her exactly what they thought of her; and she 
never knew whether she would be allowed to attend properly 
to her cooking; for the kitchen was invaded at all hours by 
the cleaning women, who would call her away from her work to 
find them all manner of requisites, grumbling nasally the 
while at Mrs. Anderson's exactions, and threatening to leave 
in the middle of the job if Elizabeth didn't look pretty sharp. 
The whole house was damp, and smelled of common soap; 
every book, ornament, and piece of furniture was out of its 
place being cleaned; Mrs. Anderson was going round himting 
deficiencies, the home atmosphere drove Mr. Anderson straight 
back to the Southern Club, and there was no time yet to 
hear from Jim. Elizabeth had made up her mind to bc^r the 
pain of his absence bravely, and about half the time she was 
able to keep that point of view. The other half she found out 
by most bitter experience how much easier it was to read in 
books about suffering for love's sake than to live through it. 
Her one consolation was that her mother considered the house 
too disorganised to invite Bobert Oriscom into. 

However, just when she was coming to the end of her 
endurance, her father gave her a delightful surprise. He had 
been saving money all summer, partly on the drinks he had 
gone without; and now he announced to her that he was 
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going to spend his two weeks' holiday with her at Cape May. 
He had not let her mother know anything about his little 
hoard, lest she should assess it toward a new set of parlour 
curtains fot which her soul hungered ; he and Elizabeth made 
their arrangements in secret, and did not tell till the evening 
before, so that the excursion had the charm of playing truant. 
They stayed at a cheap boarding-house, and did not try to 
mix with the cottage society ; and the ocean was to them both 
refreshment untold. To swim out, drift down the beach with 
the current on the surge of the great dark swells, and come 
in on the foaming crest of the big breakers, shooting face 
down along the churning water to the beach was to both of 
them enough to wash away every kind of impleasantness and 
make them feel entirely made over. In the afternoon they 
would get a row-boat and pull along through the salt marshes, 
watching across their calm even green the piled corn-sheaves 
of the September fields, and the thin spirals of bonfire smoke 
ascending like autumn sacrifices. They talked very little, 
and were very happy. 

When they came home Elizabeth found Jim's first letter. 
Her mother, already incensed over her defection when there 
were new servants to be broken in, had not seen fit to forward 
it^ but had used what she called her mother's privilege in 
reading it. Elizabeth turned white with rage when she saw 
that the envelope had been opened. '^Mother, how dare 
you?'' 

'^ That is not the way to speak to me, Elizabeth. As your 
mother it is my duty to see that you do not compromise yourself 
by a foolish correspondence. However, there is no harm in this 
letter, and I have no objection to your receiving it. Your 
friend does not write as if he felt very enthusiastic about you." 
Whereupon she sailed away majestically to speak to the cook, 
thug effectually preventing retort. 

Elizabeth took the desecrated letter up to her own room. 
At first she was so choked with fury that she could not read it. 
She fairly writhed with the thought that her mother had 
learned some of her precious little catch-words, would, per- 
haps, use them against her later, tell them to Tom I Then 
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she stood still and calmed herself. It was foolish^ wasn't 
ity to be marching up and down the floor when there was 
actually a letter from Jim waiting to be read I Could anycme 
come between them really ? She snatched the letter up from 
the bed where she had flung it. It was thinner than die had 
expected. She remembered that weary wait at Devon, hated 
herself for the memory^ and read : 

Dbab Clbopatba. — Jugt settled. I can't attempt to describe 
Paris. It Burpassee anything I ever dreamed. There's a freedom 
here such as we never conceived of in that mud-hole of a Philadelphia, 
where you can hardly move without being criticised. Here in the 
artists' world I have entered, every man is his own conscience, and so 
lives a much*better life than where there are rules to be dodged. Of 
course we artists naturally lead stronger, purer lives than the Philis- 
tines; but even the Philistines here have a grace and finish that would 
make the Assembly Committee look like a set of waiters. I went to 
the Moulin Rouge last night, and I've been sketching furiously from 
memory ever since. It is a gorgeous temple of pleasure. Moralists 
may sneer, but nothing that has the colour and vitality of that place 
can be wrong. The rather imusual under-note of red, like life-blood 
sparkling in the lights! Julien's is great. I haven't been hazed yet, 
but they tell me I'm to be on the lookout for it. They wait to do it 
till they have studied you to see how they can hit you hardest. 
However, an American can't be afraid of a lot of French hair- 
brushes. Gee, I wish you could see it! Write soon and let me know 
what all my friends are doing. Always — Jiif. 

Elizabeth kissed the signature and took comfort in the 
rite. She tried to be proud that Jim trusted her enough not 
to need to protest his affection; but the absence of any special 
word of sympathy for her cut her more deeply than she was 
willing to admit even to herself. 

A few nights later Robert Griscom came to dinner. By 
that time Elizabeth had made up her mind to accept him 
as a necessary evil^ and not to let him ruffle her peace — ^he 
wasn't worth it. Besides, she took a shade more of interest 
in him now that she knew of his connexion with Evelyn ; he 
couldn't be altogether lost to everything good if Evelyn still 
cared for him. So, instead of absolutely drinking from him. 
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she was formally courteous; she meant to show him that she 
could be as thorough a woman of the world as he was and 
yet despise him as he deserved. She was very particular 
about seeing that things were handed to him^ and even let him 
discourse pleasantly to her about the weather in the pauses of 
his conversation with her mother. Those pauses were not very 
frequent^ however; for he and Mrs. Anderson were busy heap- 
ing abuse on the misrule of the Philadelphia political gang, 
who in view of the coming election were drawing the reins 
tighter than ever. They went on jojrfully exchanging anec- 
dotes about the dirt in the streets, the rapacity of the gas 
company, the insolence of the Betz Building pavement roosters, 
and so forth, till Elizabeth was fairly sick at heart with the 
thought that such injustice could be allowed to exist unchecked. 
Then her indignation began to arise at their attitude of polite 
contempt toward evils so crying. If Jim had been a public 
man like Bobert Griscom, instead of a worker in the field of 
art, he would not have sat still under such injustice; he would 
not have passed it over with a cynical laugh to excuse his 
own laziness! Her blood began to boil. After all, she no 
longer felt herself the timid awkward child she had been 
the winter before; Jim had taught her to do her own thinking, 
and good thinking at that ; should she sit still without raising 
her voice in protest? Wouldn't she be as bad as the rest of 
them if she didn't at least let them know what she thought? 
Bobert Griscom was giving an imitation of a judge who, when 
an honest election officer had refused to sign the returns of* 
a stuffed ballot-box, had declared the election legal. "He 
settled himself and he swelled himself, and he spit on the 
floor and lit a cigar, and all the pavement roosters crowed. 
Arthur Willing tume4 as white as a sheet and stiffened him- 
self — ^you know what a backbone the man has. ' Is that all 
you have to say, your Honour ? ' he said, and Garry did have 
the grace to fidget; but the roosters crowed again, and that 
set him up. He spat again, and said, ' Next case.' Willing 
put his hat on in court deliberately and turned his back on 
Garry and walked out vrithout another word; and everyone 
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laughed when he was gone^ and had drinks sent in. Thafs 
the way our beautiful city is run/* 

While Mrs. Anderson was thinking of something to cap 
that, Elizabeth's voice broke the silence. " If I were a man, 
I should be ashamed to sit still and own to the existence of 
such things unless I had done my man's part to stop them." 

She did not dare to look at Bobert Oriscom. By the ex- 
pression of her mother's face she knew that she would have 
been sent away from the table if she had been a year or so 
younger. Mrs. Anderson did not allow the pause to become 
embarrassing. She said calmly, '^ You are not a man, Eliza- 
beth, and you had better attend to your own duties more 
thoroughly before you take it upon yourself to offer criticism 
that has not been solicited. Have you seen the Ewings 
lately, Bobert?" 

The conversation went on, but Bobert seemed to have lost 
some of his interest in it. Once, when Mrs. Anderson had 
turned to give the waitress an order, he asked Elizabeth what 
she liked to read; but she would answer no such personal 
question from him. She smiled sweetly, and said in the 
silliest voice she could assume, " Oh, anything." As soon 
as dinner was over she excused herself and went upstairs to 
sit with her father; the sitting-room was still very habitable 
in the autumn hot spells. 

Bobert followed her with his eyes as she left the parlour. 
** Your daughter is growing up handsome. Cousin Sadie. Why 
does she get so on your nerves, anyway ? " 

Mrs. Anderson had no answer ready for his question, and 
changed the subject. 

XIII 

The very next day Elizabeth was raised to the seventh 
heaven. By the morning mail came an invitation on scented 
note paper from Evelyn Carroll for her to spend a week with 
her in the coimtry. Mr. Carroll was to be away, and she 
wanted Elizabeth to keep her from being lonely. Elizabeth 
could scarcely believe in her luck. She had had postals from 
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Evelyn all summer from the different (German baths around 
which she had been circulating^ and she had answered them 
with long enthusiastic letters ; but she had been rather disap- 
pointed in the brevity of these communications and had 
hardly expected that Mrs. Carroll would notice her again. 

Her father looked very wooden when he heard that she 
was to be away^ and she knew that he was trying to hide 
his grief at being left to her mother's tender mercies; but 
even so she could not help being glad that she was going. 
He had drunk a great deal more since her mother had. come 
back, and she was beginning to grow very tired of the hopeless 
struggle for him. She actually caught herself thinking that 
a man who could make no better fight than that for himself 
was hardly worth fighting for; then of course she hated 
herself for having been sinful enough to think such a thing. 

Her mother, on the other hand, was pleased with her for 
having received the invitation. Evelyn Carroll's social patron- 
age would be of great use to Elizabeth when she came out 
next year; and the invitation was a proof that the girl could 
sometimes behave like other people. She helped Elizabeth to 
prepare her wardrobe, and gave her many cautions as to her 
conduct. Elizabeth listened respectfully, and wondered what 
her mother would say if she guessed at that conversation on 
the Devon lawn in June. She was going to find out more 
on that subject, and she tingled with excitement at the 
thought 

At last the great day came. Elizabeth and her carefully- 
packed bag were duly put on the train, her trunk having 
been sent out the day before for fear she might not have 
suitable clothes in time. At the Devon station a big limousine 
was waiting for her. The chauffeur's touch of the cap as he 
took her bag and asked for her checks, the luxury of the 
cushioned space all to herself, were delights unspeakable, 
especially as she saw some of the Devon Inn card-playing 
ladies climbing laboriously into station-wagons. She could 
almost have wished the ride from the station longer; but 
when she arrived at Evelyn's place, everything was so beauti- 
ful that she could scarcely contain herself for wonder. There 
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were the delicate wrought iron gates with carved lions on 
the posts and "Villa Evelina*' set in the graceful arch by 
which they were surmounted. There was the long approach, 
aflame with the autunm glow of the trees ; there was the house 
itself, a vision of beauty rising stately and white on the crest 
of a high green hill, with marble-pillared porch and cool 
green roof and shutters. There was the high frescoed mosaic- 
paved hall with a wood fire burning imder the tall carved 
stone mantel; there waa her own room, with its dark blue 
paper, white furniture, and exquisite lingerie, looking out 
over the bright glory of the October woods; and, above all, 
there was Eveljm Carroll's kiss of welcome. 

She was lovelier than ever, but her big blue eyes were 
sad, and she looked frail and listless. She had had a very 
weary summer, she told Elizabeth, too sad and depressing 
for her to be able to write about. They had wandered around 
Europe;, going principally to the fashionable health resorts 
where she vainly tried cures for her neurasthenia, while her 
husband plunged into all the dissipation he could find. She 
shuddered as she spoke of the torture it had been to her to 
see him mixed vnth all sorts of low company, often drunk, 
breaking in on the readings of Ibsen that were her solace 
vnth his rough voice and coarse ways, accusing her in his 
cups of being too fine to have anything to do with anything 
of his except his money, while all the time she was suffering 
for his sake agonies untold in being faithful to him. With 
such a serpent of pain gnawing at her heart, how could she 
find any comfort in the universal admiration her beauty ex- 
cited, or even in the glorious thrill of roulette and her wonder- 
ful luck at it? The only bright spot in her summer had been 
meeting the Italian author, Cesare Bizzio, and having a 
beautiful spiritual friendship with him. He had not asked 
her for anything she could not give; but his very charm 
and sweetness had made her miserable, for they had showed 
her what Bobert might have been to her if he had only 
understood; and yet she could not help loving him in spite 
of everything! Now that she had come home, things were 
almost worse, if possible. Walter had gone west on a trip; 
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he had said that a woman like her in the house made it hell, 
and that he waa going to keep out of it. And so of course 
Bobert was around^ and more unreasonable than ever; but she 
would keep her virtue to the end, if it broke her heart; 
better to die so than to live bb she was living! Bobert had 
even insulted her by being jealous of Rizzio, who was visiting 
some friends at Bryn Mawr — as if she might not have had 
her one crumb of comfort! Elizabeth listened and pitied, 
feeling very ungrateful at having grumbled over her life when 
she had Jim, and Evelyn had so much more to bear all alone I 

Bobert came to dinner that night. When Elizabeth came 
down the marble staircase and saw him and Evelyn standing 
on opposite sides of the fire looking into each other's eyes, 
she shrugged her shoulders in whimsical despair. It was 
evidently her fate to be dogged by him wherever she went, so 
she might as well make the best of it, and be thankful that 
Jim hadn't chosen him for his best friend — ^that would have 
made things complete. He started as he saw her come down. 
** You shouldn't have brought that child into this, Evelyn," 
he said sharply; then before Mrs. Carroll could answer he 
had turned, and was shaking hands with Elizabeth in his best 
manner. Anxious not to appear as if she suspected anything, 
Elizabeth remarked, ''How beautiful the autumn is in the 
country!" with more cordiality than she generally used 
toward him. He answered with a remark about a walk he 
had taken in the woods that afternoon and the red and gold 
colouring; and all three talked nervously about the foliage 
till dinner was announced. 

Evelyn had been looking forward to Elizabeth's visit. She 
did not want to have Bobert around the house entirely unchap- 
eron^d, and it would be very satisfactory to have a girl with 
her who not only would not be a rival but would understand, 
8]rmpathise, and efface herself. So as they went in to dinner 
she began to talk to Bobert about some mutual friends, ignor- 
ing Elizabeth, who was only too glad to escape notice and be 
able to devote herself to the best meal she had eaten for months. 
Over the grape-fruit she lost herself in a reverie about Jim, 
wondering what picture he had in hand and whether he would 
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meet many fascinatiiig French women. Just as she was 
salving her ache over the shortness of his letter with a glowing 
picture of how she would snub Sylvia and all her mother's 
friends when he was world-renowned and she was his wife, 
Bobert's voice interrupted her: 

" What do you think of it, Miss Anderson ? '' 

" Think of what ? '* She was so startled that she forgot 
how rude her mother had told her it was to show that she had 
not been listening. Then she remembered, and turned as red 
as a lobster; but Bobert took no apparent notice of her 
deplorable breach of etiquette, for which she was thankful 
to him. He went on calmly: 

" Of the burning question with all you women, woman's 
suffrage. Mrs. Carroll here professes herself ready to break 
windows and egg cabinet ministers ; are you of her opinion ? '* 

Elizabeth would gladly have answered that she preferred 
not to discuss the question ; but she saw that Eveljm looked 
flustered, so she felt that she must not refuse her help. ^ I 
think that every woman who is not in favour of woman's 
suffrage is retrogressive." 

" Very sweeping, Miss Anderson. May I trouble you for 
your reasons?" 

His mocking tone made her angry, instead of crushing 
her, as it would a year ago. " I don't object to giving my 
reasons to anyone. The progress of the ages shows that 
woman is being more and more freed from her condition 
of a domestic animal" — ^here Eveljm sighed; but Elizabeth, 
feeling it kinder to Evelyn not to notice that in Robert's 
presence, went on without stopping — " that she deserves, and 
is being given more and more rights and privileges, and that 
under those conditions the vote is boimd to be only a matter 
of time." 

" So you think that it is better for women to nm the 
coimtry than to bring up children? " 

" Of course not, Robert," interrupted Evelyn ; " don't be 
so painfully commonplace. I would have given you credit 
for more originality." 
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''That form of sarcasm is hardly an answer, Eve; let's 
see if Miss Anderson can't do better." 

Elizabeth wished herself in Kamchatka. She disliked 
Bobert too much to enjoy with him an argument that with 
any other man would have been stimulating; but she had no 
idea of letting him have the last word if she could help it. 
^ Do you think it will make women better wives and mothers 
to give them no choice of any other career ? I've seen plenty 
of women who ought never to have had a child who would 
have done very well in the business or political world. What 
would men say if they had only one profession open to them ? " 

" Is Boddy Williams at the Inn this faU, Bob ? I haven't 
seen him around." Evelyn's voice was rather sharp, and her 
glance at Elizabeth seemed to the girl hostile. She was only 
too thankful to Evelyn for distracting Bobert's attention 
from her; but he refused to be distracted. ''No, Evelyn, 
we won't change the subject. I want to get at Miss Anderson's 
point of view." 

And all through dinner he insisted on including her in 
the conversation, much to her disgust, and, she could see, 
to Evelyn's as well. Once she tried pretending not to hear; 
but he repeated his question with quiet persistence, and she, 
seeing that Evelyn gave her no help, was forced to answer. 
She felt sure he must be laughing at her, and writhed secretly 
at the thought ; but he was always gravely courteous, and never 
gave her the opportunity to accuse him of open ridicule; so 
she enjoyed the argument more and more as she went on. It 
was the first time since Jim had gone that she had had 
9 chance to talk to anyone who did not seem shocked when 
she expressed an idea, and gave her something to think about 
in return. Bobert Griscom's force she had always recognised ; 
now for the first time she began to understand his charm also, 
and to consider him all the more dangerous in consequence. 

After dinner they went into the high dim white hall to have 
coffee. Evelyn flung herself into a big low red velvet chair, 
and lit a cigarette; Bobert pressed his lips together into a fine 
line, but said nothing. Even Elizabeth, in spite of her 
adoration, could not help feeling the incongruity of the cigar- 
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ette and the slim crossed legs that revealed an unnecessary 
expanse of silk stocking with the baby blue eyes^ saint-like 
aureole of pale golden hair, and immaculateness of the em- 
broidered lawn dress she wore. But Elizabeth noticed that 
the dress was cut as low in the neck as the law allowed. The 
conversation languished. Evelyn had laid back her head 
against the chair; her white throat seemed too slender to 
hold up the weight of her hair; through the shifting veil of 
smoke she looked up appealingly at Robert. He seemed un- 
able to take his eyes off her; he moved uneasily from foot to 
foot^ answering her softly-drawled commonplaces with short> 
sharp monosyllables. Both had forgotten Elizabeth, and she, 
buried in the depths of a Florentine gilded leather chair, was 
wondering why she felt lonely when she could watch Evelyn. 

When Evelyn had finished her cigarette she stretched out 
her white arms in a graceful yawn that made the soft skin 
of hep bosom quiver exquisitely ; then she got out of the chair. 
" I feel like music,'* she said softly, and moved away toward 
the grand piano in the ball-room two rooms away. Robert's 
eyes flashed ; he took one quick stride after her, then stopped 
short and folded his arms. Elizabeth could see his big hands 
gripping the black stuff of his sleeve like talons. ^' Evelyn, 
I know Miss Anderson has never seen you act. Won't you 
recite for us ? This big shadowy place is just the right back- 
groimd for you.'* 

Evelyn turned, rather disconcerted; then, after one look at 
Robert's face, she half shut her blue eyes and burst into a 
short peal of silvery laughter. She moved away from the fire- 
place and stood in the middle of the room, where she looked 
like a white ghost in the shadows, except when now and then 
a red glint from the fire fell on her; then she began, almost 
in a monotone, to recite the scene from "Pelleas" where 
Melisande's hair falls down in the moonlight. 

Elizabeth had never heard it before, and she was carried 
away with the magic of Evelyn's voice as it rose and fell in the 
firelit darkness like an exquisite musical instrument with a 
soul. For Evelyn was infused with just the touch of self- 
consciousness that made her recital telling. The struggle of 
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Melisande was her own straggle; for once in her life^ if never 
again^ she was able to tell her lover how much she loved him. 
Elizabeth shivered with sheer delight in the situation, and 
watched Robert furtively. He had flung himself into the 
chair Evelyn had left^ and covered his face, so die could not 
get much satisfaction out of him. As the poem drew to its 
close Evelyn's voice swelled fuller and sweeter, clearer and 
stronger^ till it seemed to fill the room like a passionate caress. 
She had stepped forward into the circle of firelight; her white 
dress gleamed red as blood ; she stood swaying to ihe rh]rthm 
of her words, her rosy arms stretched out, her red lips parted 
in a smile^ her frame trembling with excitement^ her hair 
partly loosened and falling on her white shoulders, golden 
as Melisande's itself. 

The last word died away; Evelyn stood, fiushed, panting, 
triumphant as she had never looked even on the stage. 
Bobert rose abruptly. **I must go. Eve,*' he said, and his 
voice was hoarse. She laid her hand lightly on his sleeve. 
" It's early still, Bob.'' He drew himself up, and looked her 
full in the face. " You know I must go. Eve." She shrank 
from his eye. He took up his hat ^^ Good-night, Miss 
Anderson/' he said quietly, and strode out before Evelyn 
had time to say another word. 

When he was gone there was an awkward silence, while 
Evelyn looked after him. Then she sank in a little heap on 
the tiger-skin hearth-rug, sobbing, ^' I love him ! I love him I 
I love him ! " 

Elizabeth did not know exactly what to do. After a 
moment's hesitation she knelt by Evelyn to put her arms 
around her; she could not have spoken if her life had depended 
on it. But at her touch Evelyn started away from her and 
sprang to her feet. 

" Don't touch me ! " she screamed. '* No one shall touch 
me but him ! Oh, I can't stand it — ^I must'have him ! No, no, 
it isn't right! Why should he come here and tempt me so? 
No" — she drew herself up — ^*^it must not be. I will be 
strong. Child, you have seen my weakness; you shall see 
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my strength. Come to bed^ and forget what you have seen. 
Would to Qod, if God there be, that I could forget it ! *' 

The tears stood in Elizabeth's eyes as she kissed the beauti- 
ful hand Evelyn held out to her. But whenever she remem- 
bered that scene she felt uncomfortable. 

XIV 

BOBBRT did not come again while Elizabeth was at Villa 
Evelina, although at Evelyn's request she prolonged her visit 
several days over the prescribed week. But the house was 
never dull. There was a constant coming and going of merry 
parties in automobiles, and someone came to dinner every 
night 

On the whole, ^e was conscious of a certain flatness in 
this visit to which she had looked forward so ardently. True, 
if six months before she had been told tiiat she would have a 
secret of Evelyn's that only one other person in the world 
knew, she would have thought that she could have nothing 
more to ask; but now she found, and despised herself for 
finding, that sometimes the variations on the often-repeated 
theme left her cold. Besides, she was not perfectly happy 
about Jim. She had not answered his letter yet ; she had hoped 
against hope that he would vrrite her another in a day or so 
that would have in it all she had missed in the first. That 
hope had definitely failed her; now she had to consider how 
she would answer the letter she had received. She wondered 
rather sadly whether it would be worth while to send him 
the outpouring of love that she felt like. Would he want it in 
the whirl of his new life? Wouldn't it be better to take 
things for granted, as he had? He had never cared very 
much to hear her talk, and it would probably bore him to have 
to read all that she had it in her heart to tell him. She 
ended by sending him a rather short formal account of her 
stay at Cape May and her present visits with many earnest 
wishes for his success. After the letter was written and sent 
ahe reproached herself bitterly for her coldness; but she knew 
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that if she had it to write over again she woxild do it the same 
way. 

On the last day of her visit Evelyn's summer acquaintance^ 
Cesare Rizzio^ came over to spend the afternoon. His mother 
had been an American, and he had decided to spend the winter 
visiting his kinsfolk in Philadelphia and seeing American 
society; and Evelyn, as being honoured by his friendship, 
had risen miles in the esteem of all the lion-hunting fashion- 
able hostesses. Great had been the envy excited in all circles 
by the announcement that he was going to write a play for 
her to act in. She had supplied him with the plot: a woman, 
married as a mere child by an arbitrary medUeval contract 
to a man twice her age, has met too late the man she can love. 
He sees no obstacle to their union, regarding the legal con- 
tract as not binding on their spirits ; but she feels more or less 
bound by her religion, and has not yet yielded. So far the 
play had progressed, and Signer Bizzio was to bring it over 
finished the day before Elizabeth was to go home. She was 
delighted with the opportunity of meeting him, although his 
plays were usually so immoral that Jim had forbidden her 
to read them. 

When she met him she saw that Jim had been right. Ex- 
cept Robert Qriscom, Bizzio was the handsomest man she 
haid ever seen, tall, dark, and commanding, with a faultless 
olive skin, classic features, a shape like the statue of a Greek 
athlete, and black eyes as strong and stem as a general of 
Rome's prime. But under his straight black Vandyke beard 
his lips were thin and cruel, and the expression of his eyes 
made Elizabeth shudder. They seemed to see the root of 
evil in everything, to imagine it where it was not, to exult 
over its being in the world; so might Mephistopheles have 
looked when he stood behind Marguerite in the church. 
When he was presented to her his glance swept her from head 
to foot, and she felt as if she had not a stitch of clothes on ; 
then he lifted her hand to his lips and pressed on it a long 
slow kiss that made her want to wash it off. She almost 
wrenched her hand away, and he lifted his arched black 
eyebrows and smiled like a cat playing with a mouse. She 
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wanted to run away; but Evelyn called to them both, so all 
three went and sat on the terrace in the tender autumn sun- 
shine while he read them his play. 

By a literary tour de force, he had written it in English 
blank verse; and apart from an idiom or so whicli he depended 
on Evelyn to correct, it was exquisitely done. Elizabeth 
closed her eyes, and listened in a dreamy rapture to the first 
act, where the forlorn young wife struggled for the birth of 
her soul. She clenched her fists over the selfishness of the 
husband, who brutally suppressed every expression of individ- 
uality different from his own, commanding Annimziata to 
get her gone and spin when she begged for a little love that 
was more than passion. Then followed a fiery soliloquy, in 
which she renounced allegiance to the burden laid on her by 
her parents, and claimed the right to choose and love where 
she had chosen, with all her body and mind and soul, thus 
making the true spiritual union. At this point Francesco, 
her lover, was announced ; and, noting with the eye of love the 
longing in her face, poured out his passionate declaration; 
but she, a little frightened at being taken at her word, shrank 
away, murmuring, '^ Give me time. . . ." The curtain 
fell on him taking his leave respectfully while she looked 
vacantly into space, bewildered by the sudden rush of her 
emotions. 

Evelyn did not quite like this climax. '^ It lacks the hero- 
ism she should show.'' 

" Pardon me, Signora, if I venture to remind you of my 
knowledge of stage technique. Only listen to the end, and 
you will see that it fits best with the conception of the whole.'* 
Rizzio's voice was even, and his manner suave. Evelyn tapped 
the floor with her little foot, and did not answer. 

The second act showed Francesco pressing Annunziata for 
her decision, and she, torn with the struggle between love 
and religion, not knowing how to decide. An interview with 
her confessor. Padre Filippo, a handsome Jesuit in his forties 
with a thorough knowledge of human nature, strengthened her 
in her adherence to religion; but just then her husband 
arrived, made her a violent scene of jealousy, and forbade 
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her ever seeing Francesco again; so all her good resolutions 
were shaken. Francesco, who had been in hiding and had 
heard everything, reappeared; and she, beside herself with 
disgust at the brutality of her husband, agreed to fly with 
Francesco that night. Evelyn was delighted with the idea. 
She did not stop to comment on it; she clasped her hands, 
and, her cheeks burning with excitement, whispered, " Go on, 
go on." Bizzio looked at her long and steadily ; to Elizabeth 
he seemed for an instant like a snake with its victim; then 
he dropped his eyes to his manuscript, and continued. 

The third act showed Annunziata kneeling agonised at 
midnight before Padre Filippo, for whom she had sent in 
secret, confessing everything, beseeching him to help her 
find strength to resist Francesco, who was soon coming to 
claim her. He smoothed her hair gently, and she cried out 
that there was peace in his very touch. He then told her that 
she was looking in Francesco for something he could not give 
her: let her only tell him her conception of love, and she will 
find how far short of it his will fall. She agreed to use 
the test, hid Padre Filippo, and received Francesco. He, of 
course, thought only of Annunziata's beauty; and she, in a 
speech full of sad dignity, repelled him, saying that she must 
hold by her religion at all cost. He broke into a rage, but 
dared not use violence for fear of waking her husband; she 
bitterly recognised that to all his other sins was added coward- 
ice, and they parted forever. She stood alone a little while, 
darkly wondering what her life would be now that she had 
sacrificed all that made it worth living, drew her dagger, 
and decided to end it. But Padre Filippo emerged from his 
hiding-place, and seized her arm. She fell on her knees, 
begging to be allowed to die; but he raised her and took her 
in his arms, assuring her that his love should give her all 
for which she had yearned. She drew back in horror; but he 
smiled and said, " Do I not understand ? " She stood frozen, 
and he caught her in his arms again. She hesitated a moment 
over violating her religion; but he assured her that as her 
spiritual guide he could absolve her; and the final curtain fell 
as she yielded to his kisses. 
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The verse was so beautiful, and the climax so artfully 
led up to, that Elizabeth had hardly realised the malicious 
cynicism of the whole conception when Rizzio had finished 
reading. She gripped the arms of her chair, and looked 
round desperately, drawing in deep breaths of the fiery autumn 
peace in order to assure herself that there was still some 
true beauty in the world, that this horrible man with the 
golden voice had not really cut her off from everything but 
his own vile imaginings. She looked appealingly at Evelyn; 
but Evelyn did not see her. She was cowering in her big 
wicker chair, with horrified eyes that she did not seem to be 
able to turn away from Rizzio's calm face. He waited for 
the pause to sink in, then spoke : 

*'You are not frightened, Signora?'' 

Evelyn sat up straight. '' No. Why should I be ? ** 

''I feared that perhaps you shared with many of your 
sex the fault of not being able to bear the truth.'* 

'* But how am I to know that what you have written is the 
truth?'' 

"Let your own heart answer.'* His voice was like the 
purring of a tiger. Every vestige of colour left her face. He 
went on smoothly : " I flatter myself that the part will suit 
you. If you have no other plans, perhaps you will permit 
me to play Padre Filippo. I have an affection for him.'* 

Her cheeks flamed. " I am sorry, but I do not think I 
can act the play as you have written it. I regret to have given 
you your trouble for nothing." 

*' It has been no trouble, but a pleasure. If you cannot 
play it, I shall translate it into Italian, and send it to Duse. 
I should have done so in any case, but I wished to see you play 
it flrst" He rose. '' Arrivederci, Signora Evelina. You are 
not angry with me?" 

"No. Why should I be?" 

"Why indeed? but ladies are an enigma, and you more 
than any. l%en I may come on Thursday, as we had 
planned?** 

"I shall be very glad to see you." 

"Gtood. Arrivederci, and many thanks for your patience." 
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He ficrapulouisly kissed her hand and Elizabeth's^ and was 
gone. 

Elizabeth, had forgotten her usual dread of displeasing 
Evelyn in the horror with which Rizzio had inspired her. 
She was about to burst forth into an indignant tirade against 
him, but Evelyn flung out her hands impatiently. "Don't 

speak to me, child — I must be alone — ^I have a headache ^" 

and she ran upstairs to her own room, from which she did 
not emerge that night. Elizabeth spent the ev^iing alone, 
dreaming over a wonderful illustrated edition of Goethe's 
'* Faust " that she found in the library. She felt cosy and 
luxurious, and she enjoyed the tragedy of the story; but 
every now and then it seemed to her that that terrible face 
of Eizzio was grinning at her from behind the mask of 
Mephistopheles; then she would shudder and turn the page 
quickly. 

The next morning Evelyn's headache still held. Elizabeth 
saw her only long enough to kiss her good-bye, as she lay 
xmder a lace coverlet in her bed, with eyes closed, all her 
hair spread out over the pillows, and a handkerchief soaked 
in cologne on her forehead. Elizabeth would not have owned 
it to herself, but it was rather a relief to be going home, 
where, no matter how bad things were, at least you understood 
what they meant. 

XV 

The winter passed quietly enough. After her tumultuous 
spring it had seemed to her that the old current of her life 
was changed, and that things could never be the same again. 
In the months that followed she learned that what had seemed 
to her a new heaven and a new earth was only the faintest 
ripple on the surface of life in general. It struck her with a 
dull surprise when the same annoyances she had battled with 
always met her again, as annoying as ever. 

There was worse than annoyance for her to face. When 
she came back from Evelyn's she found that the observations 
her mother had seen fit to make to her father on the subject 
of the money wasted on the Cape May trip had driven him 
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back to his old habits^ and harder than ever. His friends 
at the Club had gotten np a bridge team, which he very much 
enjoyed; and while he did not always come home drunk 
from those evenings, he always drank, and increased his 
craving. To Elizabeth's pain, he seemed to avoid her on the 
evenings when he stayed at home. Once when she asked him 
whether he felt like reading he said grufiSy, "I think your 
mother wants me.'* 

And indeed Mrs. Anderson took to sitting in the room 
with him whenever they were both at home. She felt that she 
was keeping him under her eye, as she was sure she must be 
able to do better than Elizabeth. She had always been so 
efficient that to own that anyone could succeed where she had 
failed would have humiliated her more than she could have 
endured. Elizabeth would sometimes pause a moment outside 
her mother's door and watch her father and mother sitting 
together, she entertaining him with her views on life when 
she was pleased and on him when she was displeased, he 
listening respectfully, his eyes hungry for any tender word 
that might fall in his direction, fidgeting uneasily round his 
chair when she grew sarcastic. The girl wondered why God 
let such things be. He and Elizabeth read together a couple 
of times, but Mrs. Anderson always found a dozen errands to 
send them on when they did, so they soon gave it up. When 
M. de Ponthieu called, Mrs. Anderson entertained him; 
and after two or three such visits, when the Frenchman pre- 
vented himself from losing his temper only by limiting his 
conversation to the merest commonplaces, even he was forced 
to confess himself routed. He asked Mr. Anderson to come 
over and see him at the parish house; but Mrs. Anderson 
talked about those ex-Jesuit foreigners being rather suspicious, 
and her husband was too broken in spirit to risk her anger 
on any new count, though he clung to his life at the Southern 
Club with the courage of despair. Elizabeth, noting these 
things, thought very bitterly of the precious time with Jim 
she had wasted in the summer. 

Tom did not annoy her much, except at intervals when 
things had been going wrong with Imn. That was not too 
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often, however; he really enjoyed his work in the broker's 
office, and made one or two lucky coups in a small way; 
Sylvia was pleased to be gracious to him, and Elizabeth had 
grown so much more indifferent to his moods that he vented 
fewer of them on her. 

Jim was really wonderfully conscientious about writing 
to her. He knew that to make an omelet eggs must be broken, 
and that he could not hold a girl like Elizabeth Anderson 
without writing her proper letters. So twice a week he sat 
down in front of a sheet of paper with locked doors, and com- 
pelled the muse to work, l^ut it was work, and Elizabeth 
felt the forced note. She spent many sleepless hours wonder- 
ing whether Jim had faUen in love with some fascinating 
Frenchwoman. She did not appreciate that her own letters, 
in which she dared to say nothing of that fear or of her family 
preoccupation, were as stiff as his, and as little stimulating 
to real correspondence. 

Of course Jim had fallen in love, not with one fascinating 
Frenchwoman, but with many. He was having numberless 
delightful little adventures which did not in the least affect 
his feeling for Elizabeth. In fact, he often wished she were 
with him, in spite of all he would have to give up for her 
sake; but of course, as she was not with him, he could hardly 
be expected to give it up for nothing. He was intoxicated 
with the real vie de Bohime, which he now saw for the first 
time. It took him a little while to realise that he was in a 
world where neither money nor social position carried any 
weight; but when that point of view finally became clear 
to him it fairly took away his breath. His first thought, 
when he was able to think connectedly, was how he wished 
he could bring Elizabeth into this life that would mean so 
much to her. But as that was not feasible, he had better 
waste no time on if s, but go out and enjoy to the full the goods 
wherewith the gods had provided him. Those were glorious 
days. Among the Philadelphia art students he had always 
felt himself a giant among pygmies; but here at Julien's 
Mrere men of his own calibre from all over the world, boys 
on whom the future of painting was to depend ; and he formed 
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friendships that lasted him his life. Many were the meny 
revels they held in their play-hours^ invading the cafds^ sing- 
ing along the boulevards, playing tricks on crabbed citizens, 
getting np wonderful amateur theatricals, and sitting in light- 
hearted judgment on every work of art past, present and to 
come. And Jim was head and front of it all. 

The fun would not have been complete without love- 
affairs; and of models and grisettes there were a plenty, 
ready to treat the little graceful episodes with a lightness of 
touch and a lack of seriousness that delighted Jim's fancy. 
But his love of adventure took him further. It was a de- 
lightful game to make love to famous actresses and singers, 
to catch their caprice by his real artistic sympathy, and feel 
himself capable of making any woman he chose love him, 
no matter how high was her position. Also it was delightful 
to perfect the game he had b^un with Carmen Salome, to 
have stolen meetings and laugh in his sleeve at the bankers 
and princelings who paid for the jewels of women who gave 
him their love freely. Carmen Salome was hardly in his class 
now, he thought triumphantly; he was the favoured of world- 
famous beauties. But he never allowed any love-affair to 
interfere with his work; and he never even thought of com- 
paring any woman he met to Elizabeth. 

It was not till he had spent several months in that way 
that he found that his funds were getting low. He had had 
just enough to live on and study with rigid economy; but 
until then his guardian had managed his affairs for him, and 
he had no conception of the value of money. At Christmas 
he took stock of his finances, and found to his horror that he 
would not have enough left to finish his course at Julien's. 
He stood aghast at the thought; then his spirits rose to meet 
the crisis, and he began adding up figures on the back of the 
last billet-doux from Mademoiselle Dahlia of the Ambassa^ 
deurs. He found that if he paid up his schooling till the end 
of the course, he would have enough left for lodging and one 
meal a day for the next three months; after that, nothing. 
His guardian had died suddenly in the fall ; his nearest living 
relations were second cousins in Boston with just money 
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enough to keep body and soul together. Having duly consid- 
ered these things, he went next day to the heads <^ the art 
school, and paid down the full amount of his tuition for tiie 
entire course; he wanted to have his lifework safe before 
the starving process should begin. Then he set out to look 
for work. 

He was determined at any cost not to give up his art; 
so he was not able to take any permanent employment, but 
had to make a meagre living by what he could pick up by 
doing odd jobs of all kinds. His experience as Jack-of-all- 
trades would have been very amusing if he had not been 
in dead earnest, and if he had not had to work when he felt 
so tired that he could have dropped where he stood, imder 
penalty of not having enough food to live on. Indeed, he was 
thankful when he could get work, and did not have to go 
without eating for a couple of days at a time. Sometimes 
he was able to sell a sketch (his more ambitious productions 
were always left on his hands) for enough to keep him in 
comparative comfort for a week or so; but those occasions 
were lamentably infrequent. His friends helped him as much 
as lay in their power, and he experienced in his need the 
truth of the much-vaunted kindness of Bohemians to each 
other; but when was a true Bohemian known to be rich ? He 
learned to know all the places where food was cheapest, 
sometimes walking a couple of miles to save a couple of sous; 
he hobnobbed with the very poor, the men and women who 
toil without hope and without knowing what to hope for; 
and he felt encouraged by seeing how much deeper misery 
than his there was in the world. Som^mes he had to let 
himself take money from grisettes; but that was only when 
he was too weak from hunger to stand. Once he even stole a 
loaf from a baker's window, and got away. 

Of all this he told Elizabeth nothing. It hurt his pride 
immensely to feel that he had gotten himself into trouble by 
his own fault, and he did not want to humiliate himself 
further by telling her of it. Besides, there was much that 
he did not want to think of imless he was obliged, and to 
put it down in black and white would only bum it deeper 
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on his memory. Whenever he had a little ahead, he would 
plunge into adventures more daring than before; the wild 
excitement of such affairs served as a balance to his spirits 
against the dark days when the game seemed up. But of 
course he could not tell Elizabeth about that side of his life 
either. So his letters were limited to very superficial criti- 
cismSy principally of pictures, and of some books and music, 
interspersed with sentences as to how he missed her which 
sounded to her very formal. She answered him in the same 
vein, and her heart ached. 

XVI 

NOKB the less she had her pleasures that winter. She 
and Margaret had all sorts of happy times together, discussing 
boys, and going to matinees when Margaret was in funds. 
Several of the other girls began to be nice to her, and though 
she was always looking in them for qualities which they 
did not possess and which she was foolish to expect, still the 
intercourse with her kind was pleasant. And there were 
the boys, whose notice until then had been a thing to be 
diligently striven after, and who now began to be more 
eager after her than she after them. Despite all horror of 
herself at her infidelity to Jim, she could not help feeling 
elated when two or three of the boys insisted on having as 
many dances as she would give them at dancing class, and 
made soft speeches to her in dark comers. 

Her relations with M. de Ponthieu had gained in intimacy 
since the night when he had told her his story. She saw 
little more of him than before; he did not think it proper 
to hold long conversations with her at the church when 
he was not visiting her mother's house; but neither he nor 
she was of the calibre to forget their moment of perfect 
understanding. At his request she had taken a Sunday- 
school class; in the little annoyances of the work they ac- 
quired the habit of looking at each other, and those looks 
satisfied her as spoken words hardly could. At Christmas 
she knitted him a very soft warm white chest-protector against 
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the snowy weather when his thin overcoat was insufficient; 
and he gave her an exquisitely bound copy of Thomas k 
Kempis which she drank in like the wine of life. She was 
almost offended when Jim took no notice of the eulogy of it 
in the letter she wrote him that week. 

She began, too, to like the Beverend Theodore. He was 
so beautiful that it almost smote her conscience to feel that 
she could not help sometimes seeing the ridiculous side of 
him. He was only twenty-four, still fresh from the seminary, 
and convinced tliat by the Episcopal church only could the 
world be redeemed. None the less he had good taste enough 
to prefer Elizabeth to several more devout and unlovely 
virgin pillars of the church; and little by little they came 
to be firm friends. M. de Ponthieu might wonder a little 
at her being willing to tolerate the Beverend Theodore; but 
they were drawn together by youth, desire for holiness, and 
the common interest of the Sunday-school; and their talks 
were good for both of them. Elizabeth never considered him 
in any way as a rival to Jim, there being so many sides of 
her nature that he could not dream of touching. They almost 
had a quarrel once when he caught her reading the Bubaiyat; 
to pacify him she had to perjure herself by promising never 
to touch it or its like again. In its place he prescribed 
for her a course of Shorthouse and Charlotte M. Yonge. 
Miss Yonge she had loved all her life ; but Shorthouse's sugar- 
coated sermons she could not stomach. She thought John 
Inglesant, Sir Percival, and Constance Lisle ninnies pure and 
simple; but she did not tell the Beverend Theodore so, for 
she liked him too much to want to hurt his feelings. 

Of Evelyn Carroll and Bobert Griscom she saw less than 
she had expected. Bobert came to the house much less than 
usual; his absence would have been unmixed relief to her if 
her mother's manner had not been growing proportionately 
sharper, and her attention to dirt under the furniture more 
minute. Many was the weary hour when she was called to 
do extra housework in the times she had set apart for read- 
ing; and she gave Bobert due credit. He did not come 
to dinner at all that year; he had thrown in his sword with the 
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political refonn party, and the work he did for them kept 
him at his office late, so Elizabeth seldom saw him. Some- 
times when she wbjs passing through the hall she would 
overhear scraps of his conversation with her mother, and it 
seemed to her that his voice was losing a little of its absolute 
assurance. That pleased her. He had some good qualities, 
she reflected ; if he only could learn a little humilily he might 
still be worth something. 

His name appeared in the papers in the list of guests at 
nearly every entertainment Evelyn gave that winter, and they 
were many. Elizabeth did not see much more of Evelyn 
than she had the winter before. When she was occasionally 
sent for to drink a quiet cup of tea, Evelyn kept their con- 
versation on surface matters. Once Elizabeth mentioned 
Bobert, thinking that Evelyn might feel some shyness of 
opening the subject; but she only got a cardess answer. 
^Bobert? Oh, yes, I've seen quite a good deal of him this 
winter.*' 

Elizabeth, sitting stiffly in her dark suit on the edge of a 
delicately upholstered chair, did not know exactly what to 
say. Evelyn, in her nest among the silk and lingerie sofar 
cxLshions, yawned. 

*^ Child, in my reading of Ibsen I have learned this much ; 
he who has not the courage to rise to a real test of character 
in spite of the accepted conventions of the world can neyer 
attain any great height When the claim of the ideal is 
presented, he who is not ready to pay has lost something that 
can never again be his. Will you have another cup ? '' 

Elizabeth drank her tea, and could not understand what 
Evelyn meant. She picked her way home along the slippery 
streets puzzling her head over the matter. She could not 
help feeling disappointed that their friendship had not pro- 
gressed better, searching her conscience to find wherein she 
had failed that, after such confidence as Evelyn had seen fit 
to honour her with, she should have been unable to keep it. 
She lifted her face to the dark blue sky of the winter evening, 
where the first big stars were b^inning to shine, and prayed 
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for grace to repair her mistakes, that she might not be 
weighed in the balance and found wanting. 

She dreaded that people might b^in to suspect Bobert 
and Evelyn on account of his being so much at her house; 
but evidently people were stupider than she would have given 
them credit for. Every time women of the cat variety came 
to drink tea with her mother she hung around so as to hear 
whether society was '*on*'; but though she heard vicious 
twaddle by the yard, there was never a word against Evelyn 
and Bobert. It was not from lack of interest in Evelyn, 
either; her name was up for discussion at eveiy afternoon tea 
in town those days. She was to give Bizzio's play after all, 
and Philadelphia felt honoured in her at being chosen for 
the first production of a work of art sure to b^me world- 
famous. Dinners, receptions, and theatre parties without 
number were being given for Bizzio. Enterprising reporters 
were trying to publish the lines in their papers, and were 
being disappointed by the obstinate refusal of everyone con- 
cerned to give the slightest clue as to the plot. Seats at the 
Academy of Music, where it was to be given once only, were 
selling at fabulous prices; the charities that were to get 
the proceeds were thanking God for having sent Bizzio to 
Philadelphia. Elizabeth might have made a small fortune 
if she had chosen to tell the newspapers about that day on 
the terrace when Bizzio had read the play to Evelyn for the 
first time ; but it made her shudder to think about it at all, 
and she would have given twice as much as she could possi- 
bly have gotten from the papers to be able to forget Bizzio's 
eyes. She almost disgraced herself when Evelyn sent her a 
box for ''Donna Nunziata.'' She wanted to send it back, 
and was restrained almost forcibly by her mother from doing 
so. And to see Evelyn play had been her ambition for so 
many years I Well, Evelyn must have made Bizzio change 
it, or she couldn't be playing in it; but how differently things 
tiirned out from the way you thought they would 1 

Mrs. Anderson, of course, invited Bobert to go with them. 
It was the first time Elizabeth had seen him face to face for 
several months, and she hardly knew him. He had lost 
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weight; his skin was ash^i grey, his big muscles stood out 
tinder it like cords; his lips had narrowed to a fine line; the 
blue of his eyes and the tawny gold of his hair only made 
him look more ghastly by contrast. Elizabeth had meant 
to be very cold to him ; but his face made her forget all about 
herself. She thought she had seen trouble in plenty ; but never 
till then had she guessed a soul could appear in such torment. 

She found herself unable to take her eyes off him. When 
she had stared uninterruptedly at him for five minutes she 
began to feel embarrassed, and to wonder what form of 
annihilation he was going to inflict on her; but he was too 
far gone even to notice her. His voice was low and hoarse, 
but perfectly steady. He listened attentively to Mrs. 
Anderson's account of how Mrs. Sturgis had gotten the 
dancing class away from Mrs. English; and he laughed 
with her in his usual style at the prospect of Mrs. English's 
probable revenge. There was no overt change in his manner, 
except that he was a little quieter than usual; he handed 
Elizabeth into the carriage with the same grave courtesy as 
ever. But to-night she knew that it was not ironical ; he was 
evidently suffering too much for that. 

That night was talked about in Philadelphia to the third 
aud fourth generation. The veiy peanut gallery of the 
Academy was crowded with people one knew. Half-a-dozen 
great actresses had taken a night off to decide whether the 
part would suit them; all the principal theatrical managers 
were there with their cheque-books; every head of the artistic 
world within train-distance had come; rumour had it that 
Bichard Strauss was considering turning it into an opera. The 
Academy was one riot of glittering colour ; the hum of voices 
sounded deep and loud and full, swelling and sinking like 
breakers on tiie rocks; then there was a sudden silence, the big 
red curtain rolled slowly away, and the centre of it all was 
revealed: — Evelyn, slender and straight and divinely beauti- 
ful, her face alight with triumph, wearing a wonderful white 
satin robe embroidered with pale blue lotus flowers, its glories 
all buried imder the greater glory of the shining hair that 
made the gold upon her dress look dim and pale. 
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Some thousand eyes were fixed on Evelyn that night; but 
to Elizabeth she seemed unreal. For the silent agony of the 
man in the box seemed to wrap the girl around, shutting her 
away, as it were, from the outside world. The emotion she 
felt was as strong in its way as the thrill of the first time 
she had felt Jim's arms around her. All through the first 
act Robert Griscom sat without moving a muscle. When 
.the curtain fell, and the doubtful looks of the shocked old 
ladies were drowned in the thunder of applause from every- 
one else, the whole house going equally mad over the beauty 
of the lines and the beauty of Evelyn, he roused himself 
and began to laugh with Mrs. Anderson. They used their 
opera glasses on all their acquaintances, deciding which 
women's necks left nothing to the imagination, and whose 
box-party had gotten ahead of whose. But Elizabeth, watch- 
ing him, said to herself over and over again, ^'The mouth 
talks, but not the eyes or the heart. I wonder if he knows 
what he is saying.'* In spite of her dislike of him, she could 
not help admiring the self-control that made him able to 
keep up. 

When the curtain went up for the second act, and Evelyn, 
in a dose-fitting tunic of dull pale grey spangles with little 
points of red at her wrists and bosom, began her struggle 
with herself, not a sound was to be heard in the house. The 
audience was spell-bound by the richness of the lines, and by 
the uncompromising delineation of character, so masked in 
the harmony and grace of the technique that its original 
brutality ceased to offend. Rizzio's appearance was greeted 
with applause that made the Academy of Music rock. He 
had chosen to play the part of the priest dressed in the deadest 
of black, without a single touch of relieving colour. With 
his very dark complexion, on which he had put no paint, 
and the entire absence of any light whatever in his dress, 
he lo<^ed more like a shadow than a man ; but when he spoke 
his eyes and the sound of his voice seemed to fill the place 
and blot out everything else, even to Evelyn's personality. 
Just then Elizabeth heard something snap in the box. Bobert 
had gripped the little arm that supported the back of his 
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chair so hard that the wood had broken in his hand« Elizabeth 
dared not look at him. 

The end of the second act left the whole audience tense. 
Again and again Evelyn^ Sizzio, and the handsome young 
amateur who played the part of Francesco were called before 
the curtain. It took six ushers to carry up the mass of 
flowers that almost buried Evelyn under their fragrant piles. 
Elizabeth saw Bobert press his lips together as an usher 
handed up a circle of gardenias and dark violets^ more like 
a funeral wreath than a star's bouquet. She shivered a little 
as she took it, tore open the card envelope^ and bit her lip 
with annoyance. But the audience did not notice her move- 
ment; every man and every woman who dared was yelling 
for a speech from Sizzio. He came forward quietly, his eyes 
cast down, with a certain cat-like priestliness of motion, and 
bowed gravely. There was an instant silence, and his voice 
sounded full and mellow and poignant as the tone of a 
cello: '^Ladies and gentlemen, with all my heart I thank 
you for justifying my belief that Philadelphia would prove 
the best centre of artistic receptivity for my latest work. I 
am obliged to you for your indulgence to my mistakes of 
idiom ^' (speech interrupted here by tremendous applause) 
*^ and I hope that the act which remains will give you as much 
pleasure as you have been kind enough to express at the two 
which you have seen. But if my poor work has had the good 
fortune to be acceptable to you, it has been so not of its own 
merit, but through the charm of the beautiful and sympathetic 
lady by whose grace it has been presented to you more 
gloriously than I could have believed it possible that any 
creation of mine should be represented. To her I turn with a 
grateful heart, laying at her lovely feet whatever laurels it 
has been my good fortune to win in return for all that she has 
done in helping me to win them. For her I ask all the applause 
to which our work together has any right ; and I glory in being 
the first to acknowledge to her the obligation that 'Donna 
Nunziata ' will owe through all time.'* 

With that he turned away from the audience and lifted 
Evelyn Carroll's white hand slowly to his lips, while the thun- 
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der of applause broke out afresh, erashing again and again 
as if it could never stop. Only two men in the whole house 
did not applaud: Evelyn's husband sitting grim and alone 
in a proscenium box, and Robert Griscom pressing his teeth 
together in the darkness sa though he were biting out his 
heart 

When the left-over patters had finally died away, and the 
audience had settled to its between-act business of promenad- 
ing and visiting, Mrs. Anderson drew a deep breath, and 
turned to Robert. ''Well, Evelyn will be neither to have 
nor to hold now, Bob. I suppose she'll go on the stage or get 
a divorce on grounds of incompatibility, perhaps both. Ordi- 
nary life will never satisfy her after this." 

The blue veins stood out on his forehead. Elizabeth saw 
that the effort to make a commonplace answer was almost 
too much for him. He was her enemy ; but such pain as his, 
even if she did not understand its cause, called a truce to all 
enmities. " Mother," she said, *' you've caught your lace on 
the chair." She pulled her mother back into an awkward 
position that precluded conversation while she disentangled 
lace that had never been tangled; then, when she let her sit 
up again, she asked who somebody was in a box across the 
house, and got her discussing clothes. A couple of other 
friends of her mother's came visiting soon, and in the m@16e 
Robert slipped out: his breath was heavy with whisky when 
he came back. 

The third act had not been changed since she had heard 
it; and the horror of the end was all the more horrible when 
it was acted than when it was read. The stage was dimly 
lighted by torches that flared up occasionally and flung lurid 
gleams on Evelyn's pale face and loosened hair. She wore 
a black cloak gathered close around her; she and Rizzio 
moved in the shadows like two black ghosts. As he seized her 
in his arms and began to pour out his guilty passion the lights 
were nearly extinguished. All that could be seen were two 
dark shapes struggling in the darkness, through which Rizzio's 
devilish golden voice proclaimed the downfall of truth and 
purity and h(mour and Gk)d Himself. On and on it ran as 
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if it would never stop, as if nothing ever had or ever again 
would have any power except that tnimpet-call of evil; then 
as he clasped her for their final sinful kiss^ a livid blue light 
flared up and revealed them clear-cut against the surround- 
ing blackness. He had stripped oS. her cloak; she lay in his 
arms dressed in a vivid red silken tunic through which every 
line of her graceful body stood out against his sombre cassock; 
her head hung back over his arm, trailing its golden glories 
in the dust; his face bent over hers like a vulture preying 
on its victim. So they stood a moment, red and black, sin 
triumphant; then the curtain fell. 

The whole house shivered. As the lights were turned 
up there was some spasmodic applause; but none of the actors 
answered it The asbestos curtain was let down, the orchestra 
snapped oS. the suritches of their electric lights, and the 
audience filed out almost in silence. In the lobby they came 
to themselves again, and a perfect hurricane of comments 
arose. The more staid openly condemned the whole thing; 
the people who thought themselves advanced loudly proclaimed 
it the most marvellous production of the age, though their 
praise sounded rather nervous. But everyone had something 
to say. Bumour had it that never had such a wave of discus- 
sion rolled over the Academy since its foundation. 

Bobert Oriscom saw the Andersons to their carriage. Mrs. 
Anderson asked him to come home and have supper with them, 
but he shook his head. As he took Elizabeth's hand she raised 
her eyes involuntarily to his face. For a long minute they 
looked at each other, caught in the grip of a common dread 
which the girl could not define; then the door slammed, and 
the carriage rolled on. Elizabeth did not hear a word her 
mother said on the way home. 

The next morning she would not look at the newspapers. 
She wanted to forget what she had seen — some things were 
too horrible to be true! While her mother picked Eveljm^s 
acting to pieces over the breakfast cups she repeated to herself 
all the poetry she knew, especially what she had learned with 
Jim. After a while people would stop talking about it all, 
and Bizzio would go back to Italy, and things would be as 
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they had been before — ^they must be! Whatever dreadful 
thing Bobert Oriscom had been thinking about must be a 
mistake; he was too conceited anyhow^ and thought he knew 
better than everybody about everything. But Evelyn was all 
right, no matter what any conceited man thought! It was 
a pity she had acted that horrid thing; but it was beautifully 
written, and it was a great honour to be chosen. 

She went over and over these reflections while she stitched 
diligently on the sewing-machine at a set of slip-covers for 
the sitting-room chairs. She had coaxed her father to do the 
carpentering part of the mending, and now she was going 
to make them look respectable. It was worth while taking 
pride in the house now that boys were coming to see her 
there; and if Tom dared to spill whisky on her covers, or 
bum cigarette-holes in them, woe be unto him ! Her mother 
was letting her have two boys and a girl in to play bridge at 
the end of the week^ with lemonade and home-made cookies 
for refreshments. It was the first time in her life that she 
had had the semblance of a party, and she was anxious to 
have the house perfectly tidy and her covers all finished. 
The pleasant anticipation and the commonplace employment 
helped her to take her mind oflf Evelyn. After all, dreadful 
things happened in books, but this was real life, and she was 
going to have a party I 

By afternoon she had so far recovered from her horror of 
the night before that when she heard the thump of the evening 
paper falling through the letter-slit in the door, she ran 
down and got it, determined to face whatever comments on 
*' Donna Nunziata'* might be there. She would have to 
hear it discussed anyhow, and she might as well get used to 
it when she was alone and no one would see her wince. She 
opened the paper. Across the front page stood staring black 
headlines. She could only stare at them: ^^ millionaibb 

DBTVES HIS WIFE OUT OF D00B8. WALTEB CARBOLL FINDS WIFB 
IN C0MPB0MI8INQ SITUATION WITH ITALIAN AUTHOB, AND 
CLOSES HIS HOUSE TO HEB FOBEVEB.^' 

Her first instinct was to bury the paper under her skirt, 
to let no one see what she had seen; then with a fearful pang 
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she realised that the news was all over Philadelphia by now. 
At least she meant to have time to take it in before her 
mother found out. She folded the paper small, walked quietly 
upstairs, not hurrying too much as she passed her mother's 
door, reached her own room, and locked herself in. 

She never doubted for a moment that it was true. This 
was what it had all meant; and Bobert Oriscom had known. 
With a sense of horrible fascination she took up the paper, 
and read the ugly details of the story. The affair between 
Evelyn and Bizzio had been going on since the b^;inning of 
November. Bizzio, it was found, had a little apartment 
on Logan Square. Evelyn had been in the habit of going 
ostensibly to vespers at Saint Mark's^ and sending away her 
automobile under pretext of walking home when church should 
be over. In the darkness of the church she would kneel a 
moment as if in prayer, tie a heavy veil over her hat and 
face, and step out to the car Bizzio had waiting for her, 
returning to the church in time to take off her disguise and 
get back early enough to dress for dinner. Her chauffeur, 
who had his suspicions and was an old servant of Walter 
Carroll's, had followed her; detectives had been employed. 
When, in the excitement of her last nighf s triumph, she had 
taken the risk of coming to Bizzio after the play, her husband 
had followed her, surprised them, and ordered her never 
to enter his house again. She and Bizzio had taken the first 
train to New York, where they were at the Plaza> denying 
themselves to everybody. They had already taken passage 
on the Lusitania for the folloiving day. Walter Carroll 
had begun to institute divorce proceedings. 

Elizabeth read every word, then sat perfectly still, letting 
herself grasp the matter in all its details. She did not feel 
as if it really could have happ^ied; yet she saw with perfect 
clearness how it had come about, how a thousand little things 
she had hardly noticed or let herself notice had been leading 
up to it. Still it seemed unreal, as if she ought to be able 
to run over to Evelyn's and talk it over with her. Then she 
thought of Bobert, and the wave of realisation burst Yet 
it was more through her sympathy for him than by any f eding 
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for herself. She shrank from thinking what Evelyn had done, 
and she saw in a minute that for a long while it had been 
borne in on her that her goddess had clay feet^ though she 
had never allowed herself to formulate the thought before. 
But Robert! She shuddered as she thought of what this 
must be to him. Tes, he had wanted to tempt Eveljm, too, but 
it -wasn't the same thing. He had been bad enough, but he 
had loved Evelyn when she was a girl, and he might have 
married her; and she knew it would be hard enough for her 
to stop caring about Jim if anything should happen. Then 
the most horrible thought of all struck her. She had believed 
in Evelyn. Evelyn had failed. She was struggling to keep 
her belief in Jim. If — she would not finish the sentence or 
the thought. She snatched up the paper and ran downstairs 
with itj crying, "Mother, have you seen thisf The sharp 
stabs that her mother's discreet exultation gave her were 
welcome; they helped her to escape from her new fear. 

xvir 

Thb spring passed, and gave place to an unusually hot 
June. Mrs. Lewis and Sylvia went abroad early that year, to 
get gowns for Sylvia's coming-out; and Mr. Lewis invited 
Mrs. Anderson and Elizabeth to spend the summer with him 
at Devon and run his house. Elizabeth was delighted. She 
could not help looking forward to the green country after 
the smoky town; and, much as she reproached herself for it, 
it was a relief not to have to watch over her father any 
mora When she said good-bye to M. de Ponthieu, he smiled 
very kindly. **Best, ma petite. You have deserved it. I 
vill often go to see Monsieur votre p^re vile you are away." 
" Oh, thank you I " she cried enthusiastically; then, realising 
what her manner implied, she coloured to the roots of her hair 
and stood dumb. M. de Ponthieu promptly crossed the floor 
io read the riot act to a class that almost did not need it: 
and she did not see him to speak to again. 

The Reverend Theodore was absolutely demoralised when 
he found that she was going. He knew now that he loved 
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her, although his conscience smote him when he thought of 
the worldliness of her surroundings. He himself was from 
a small town in Pennsylvania, and not of its best family. 

He was determined, however, not to tell Elizabeth of his 
feeling for her at present. ^* Let all things be done decently 
and in order/' thought he; before he committed himself 
definitely he would try the effect of separation. He would not 
see her for the four months that they were to be apart; if at 
the end of that time he found that he still cared for her, then 
she should be his ivife, and he would trust the grace of the 
Lord would eradicate in her those defects which, in spite 
of his love for her, he could not but deprecate. Mean^ile^ 
he parted from her with pastoral gravity, presenting her with 
a volume of Pusey's sermons for hot-weather perusal, having 
not the slightest suspicion either that she guessed at his 
passion or that her acceptance thereof depended on anything 
but his willingness to make the offer to her. She laughed 
heartily over it all after the closing door of the Sunday-school 
room had hidden her final view of him explaining ivildly 
to one of his most devoted adherents that the multiplication 
of his pastoral duties would prevent him from holding teachers' 
meetings until fall. For the next day or so the recollection 
of him would cause her to indulge in sinful little chuckles; 
and when she had cut out the leaves of that Pusey and kept 
the cover so that she could read anything she liked imder her 
mother's nose, she fairly hugged herself with glee. Bobert 
Griscom she had not seen since the night of " Donna Nun- 
ziata"; he had been desperately ill with typhoid fever, and 
was just out of danger. If she had felt satisfied about Jim, 
she would have asked nothing more. 

There followed a deliciously peaceful time. The Lewises' 
place was a mile or so from Devon station, right in the heart 
of the country, and so very beautiful that many was the time 
she grudged it to Sylvia. Could Sylvia ever appreciate as 
she did the daily wonder of looking out of her window into 
the rocking shifting sea of green outside? She had never 
envied her cousin her carved and gilded town house; she 
seemed to belong to it; but this magically lovely country! 
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Sylvia could never get out of it what she could; that was a 
comfort. It belonged to her much more really than to 
Sylvia; but oh, wasn't it hard what a difference as sordid 
a thing as money could make? Well, if beauty itself wor- 
shipped the golden calf, at least she would not. She would 
just put her mind on squeezing out of this summer every 
drop of joy it held; then, when it was over, it would be 
hers always. And if she wasted her time envying or repining 
she wouldn't have nearly as much time left to be happy and 
take things in. 

Her mother was absorbed in her uncle, and her uncle in 
her mother, so that she saw comparatively little of either. 
Mr. Lewis was very often away on business trips, and was 
in town all day. On the evenings when he was at home he 
and his sister would sit together and hold long conversations 
about their youth. Mr. Lewis felt far from well that summer, 
and liked to keep early hours, so that all the time he spent 
at home was taken up with those talks. Elizabeth was not 
the sort of girl he particularly admired ; she had not enough 
style, and was too dreamy. He had entirely forgotten his 
own shy boyhood and the pain teasing used to give him until 
he had made so good that the teasers' mouths were stopped. 
He was always perfectly polite to Elizabeth, and considerate 
of her comfort; but they did not have a single conversation 
that summer. 

He always went away for his week-ends, and was often 
gone eeveral days at a time during the week; and in his 
absence Mrs. Anderson, by his leave and wish, entertained 
informally to her heart's content, for the first time in years. 
Elizabeth did not care for her mother's friends, and Mrs. 
Anderson did not need her to help, as she had servants in 
plenty at her command. So, being wanted by nobody, Eliza- 
beth made a very charming life for herself. Occasionally she 
had boys out from town, so that she did not feel entirely neg- 
lected; and she thought she was too sinful for words when 
one of them tried to kiss her by moonlight^ and nearly 
succeeded. But for the most part she was alone. She was 
not intimate with any of the boys and girls at the Inn, and 
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seldom saw them. She took long beautiful walks every day, 
and the books in her xmde's well-stocked library were her 
chief companions on them. Usually she carried her 
sketching book with her. She drew atrociously^ and she 
knew it; but the understanding of artistic technique that 
her pencillings gave her drew her nearer to Jim, and anything 
that did that helped. She also found some books on art in 
her nucleus library; and she conscientiously took a certain 
amount of time a day from her more congenial reading so as 
to thoroughly get up on Jim's profession. She was determined 
to be happy those days, both in her life and in her lover, and 
most of the time she succeeded. When in her walks she 
passed Villa Evelina, ostentatiously for sale and lo(ddng 
horribly neglected, her heart would sink; but she seldom 
walked that way. 

So dawned her eighteenth birthday, one of those perfect 
June days that blend the freshness of spring with the fulness 
of summer. She rose early. The sky was clear and blue, 
yet tender with a haze that kept the sun from dazzling the 
eye. In the dark green depths of the trees outside her window 
the birds were softly calling to one another; from over the 
fields came the distaat crowing of cocks and barking of dogs 
and lowing of cattle, all crisp and refreshed in the joy of 
the morning. She looked out a long time, and drew a deep 
breath of content. She was eighteen now, a woman full- 
grown. After all, it was worth while to have been through 
the cares and sorrows she had known. For now she had come 
out on the other side, triumphant, understanding the value 
of pain in strengthening the spirit, and therefore able to 
enjoy to the full such hours as this, seeing that they were 
given by an all-loving God to fit one for the burden and heat 
of the day. Would life be quite as wwth living anyhow without 
the burden and heat? 

Then from that mood she turned as she dressed hersdf 
to tender little recollections of a year ago, of that perfect 
union of spirit in the woods at Valley Forge^ of the laughs 
together that in their way were as good as the dreams. 
She hoped there would be a letter from Jim at breakfast time; 
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it would make the day absolutely perfect if it was given that 
crown. But she was doomed to disappointment, although 
a foreign mail had arrived that morning. Mrs. Anderson 
was reading a very long clipping from the Pcais Herald that 
Mrs. Lewis had sent her. Elizabeth knew by the drawn-down 
comers of her mother's mouth and by the malicious gleam 
in her eye that it must contain racy gossip, and she looked 
away quickly. She was not going to let her day be spoiled. 
If Jim hadn't written^ he probably had a good reason for it. 
And she was not going to lode at her mother^ or think of the 
sordid side of life she represented. After breakfast she 
was going to take the "Morte d' Arthur'* to her favourite 
wooded hollow, and read all about the Quest of the Sangreal, 
and think about last year. 

But as she rose from the table her mother called her. 
** Elizabeth, come up to my room. I want to speak to you.*' 

An icy thrill of apprehension ran over her at the tone. 
She wanted to run away and put off whatever it was ; but her 
mother's eye was steely, and her voice admitted of no dis- 
obedience. She could only follow in silence to the pleasant 
bay-windowed east room overlooking a green valley where 
Mrs. Anderson had set up her household gods for the summer. 
The morning sun shone in full. To the end of her days 
Elizabeth hated a glare of sunlight. 

Mrs. Anderson never wasted words in producing her effects. 
*^ Sit down," she said to her daughter. Elizabeth obeyed, not 
daring in her mother's presence to loll in a comfortable chair, 
but choosing a straight one with its back to the window. 
Mrs. Anderson held out the clipping. '^Bead this." Her 
voice was triumphant. Elizabeth looked her mother full 
in the face, and Mrs. Anderson's eyes fell. Then the girl put 
out a hand that did not tremble, and took the clipping. 

Evelyn's business had been bad enough ; but this was worse. 
Jim had managed to meet a certain handsome soprano making 
her debut at the Opera Comique, with the usual results. Un- 
fortunately, however, the Russian grand duke who was launch- 
ing the lady was both jealous and suspicious. Being fifty-five 
and repulsive, he had been deceived before, and kept a closer 
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watch ihan any oiher titular loyer in Jim's experience. He 
had surprised them^ and broken into a royal Bussian rage. 
Jim he had had flogged by his servants; to the woman he 
had given one terrible cut with a loaded whip across the f ace, 
laying it open from forehead to chin^ so that her beauty should 
be spoiled forever. When she had looked in the glass she had 
snatched up a revolver and blown out her brains in the pres- 
ence of the two men. The grand duke had left Paris that night 
to escape the prosecution that Jim was too poor to bring. 
One of the servants he had left behind had given the story 
to the newspapers, and the Herald had spared not one loath- 
some detail it dared print. 

Elizabeth read every word. It seemed to her that she 
could not stop reading, that her eyes must move by clock- 
work along the page. The little black letters printed them- 
selves on her brain with a click. She did not feel as if it was 
herself who was reading such things about the man in whom 
she had put her trust ; it must be some horrible situation out 
of the contraband French novels she had occasionally peeped 
into in Sylvia's room. She finished the clipping, let her hands 
fall with it into her lap, and began idly to trace with her 
eyes the pattern of the wallpaper, where creepers of clematis 
coiled and writhed like myriads of little green snakes. 

She was recalled by her mother's voice. " Well, Elizabeth, 
you see what that man's lack of religion and talk about art 
really means. I will not reproach you, for I know how very 
painful the subject must be to you; but of course there is 
only one course of action for you to take." 

Elizabeth sat erect^ as if straightened by an electric shock. 
Whatever this might mean, her mother must not see her 
break down in any way. But she was unable to say a word. 
Mrs. Anderson, noting this, seized her advantage. 

*' You had better write to him at once to put an end to 
whatever semblance of an engagement there is between you. 
Of course I do not consider you so lost to all decency as to 
suppose for a minute that you wish to keep it up after this^ 
or to continue to receive the very careless notes he has con- 
sidered good enough for you." 
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A shiver ran through Elizabeth from head to foot; but 
otherwise she did not move a muscle, or turn her eyes from 
those little snakes on the wall. Now they were lifting their 
heads and darting out their forked tongues at her. To think 
or reason about what she had read was too great an effort 
to be considered, and to move out of that chair would tear 
body and soul apart. Mrs. Anderson was a little frightened 
as she saw how rigid the girl sat. Then she pulled herself 
together: this was nothing but hysteria, and must be dealt 
with accordingly. She crossed the room and laid her hand 
on Elizabeth's shoulder. The touch made every nerve in the 
girl's body stand up in a different direction; but she forced 
herself to sit still. Then Mrs. Anderson spoke, in a quiet 
measured voice that pierced like a sword through the mists 
around her daughter's consciousness: 

** Collect yourself, Elizabeth. I know how hard this is 
for you, and I only want to use my experience to assist you 
in extricating yourself with the greatest possible dignity 
from this terrible position. You may well be thankful that 
this has happened before your marriage instead of after. 
God grant you may never Imow what it is to wake from an 
idle youthful dream and find yourself bound for life to a 
man you cannot respect. I will not touch on the subject 
again with you ; I know you have been hurt very much, and 
although you have been foolish in ever believing that such a 
person coidd come to any good, you have not deserved such 
a shock as this, and I will be only too glad to help you to 
forget it entirely. It is very fortimate that your understand- 
ing with this — ^person — ^was never made public; it will not 
be remembered against you in future. You have only to write 
a few lines to put an end to the matter, and then it will all 
be over, and you can finish your life freed from your terrible 
mistake and able some day to form an attachment that will 
be worthy of you and of us all. You had better write immedi- 
ately and have it over. Believe me, my child, it does not 
help to prolong an agony. Enough agonies are prolonged 
that we cannot help in this life. Come; the note-paper is 
on the desk." 
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Elizabeth's eyes as she tnmed them on her mother were 
not good to see. It crossed her mind that she was not veiy 
far from madness. If she could only get over the line and 
lose this nightmare I She clasped her hands. ^'Mother, 
have you no heart? For God's sake, stop, give me a little 
time!** 

^' Of what use will it be to you to take time? There is 
only one decision possible in your case. It will not help you 
to postpone it. You do not need to make your letter long; 
a few lines will be enough." 

"Mother, I can't!" 

"You can't? What am I to think of you? Are you 
actually willing to continue an engagement with an adulterer, 
a runner after courtesans, a man no decent person will speak 
to from this day on? Elizabeth, I insist on your writing 
his dismissal to him immediately, unless you want me to 
consider you on a level with the disreputable women he 
associates with in the slums of Paris. I remember now that 
when you first met him you behaved as I never thought any 
daughter of mine would behave, allowing ^" 

She stopped, for Elizabeth had risen, very slowly and 
with absolute precision of movement, and walked over to 
the writing-table under the light of that terrible window. 
She had not taken in a word of that last speech of her 
mother's, but the mere sound of the hard voice was enough. 
The note would have to be written sooner or later; that was 
what those snakes on the wall were hissing at her; and if 
by writing it a little sooner she could get right away from 
the snakes and go by herself into the dark, why she could 
find strength somewhere to write it. She carefully selected 
a' sheet of stiff note-paper with her aunt's big red monogram 
at the top, and in her best hand, with every letter perfectly 
formed, die wrote: 

Joc: — ^I have seen the Ptirit Herald, Good-bye for always. 

Sabjlh Euzabbth Ajnmaoir. 

It did not hurt her particularly to write those few linea; 
she did not feel as if they meant anything. But when she 
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had carefully folded the sheet, and began to address the 
envelope to Mr. James Endlcott Brent, care of the Credit 
LyonnaiSy Paris, France, it came over her that this was the 
last letter she would ever send him. For a minute everything 
turned blank, and she nearly fell from her chair; then she 
said to herself that she mustn't think about that now; she'd 
have plenty of time to think about it later. So she finished 
the envelope, and handed it to her mother. Mrs. Anderson 
looked over it quietly. "That is very well done,** she pro- 
nounced; "all that is necessary. I could not have done it 
better myself. I am proud of you.'' 

Elizabeth put her hand to her forehead. "All right, 
mother. Now may I go ? " 

"If it will help you most^ go by all means. I will 
see that your note goes. But I want to say to you that you 
have taken this very well, and that I feel more sympathy for 
you than I can express. I should like very much to help you, 
my child," 

Elizabeth looked at her sadly. " It's too late for that now, 
mother." Sh)s rose, and without another word walked firmly 
away to her own room. 

She did not come out of it that day, and her mother let 
her alone. When she came to breakfast the next morning 
she was calmer than ever before in her life. Not for nothing 
had she braced herself all her life to take blows and keep 
faith and hope notwithstanding. But she was as weak as if 
she had been through a long illness. The mental shock had 
reacted on her physically, and most of that summer she was 
fit for nothing but to sit still in the open air and take very 
short walks in the cool of the day. At first she did not even 
care to read the classics she had loved before; the lightest 
kind of magazine stories was all that her brain could grasp. 
But after a while, as her trouble grew to be part of her life, 
and the happy dbreams on which it had broken so rudely 
had become things entirely of the past, she took up with 
renewed pleasure her fellowship with the great minds of ages 
gone by. For now she was joined to them in a new bond 
of sorrow, and she saw more and more clearly that out of that 
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sorrow had proceeded their strength. On the day when she 
first read "The Last Eide Together '* she felt as if what 
she had gained was worth what she had gone through to gain 
it — almost 

She derived more comfort than she would have believed 
possible from her correspondence with the Reverend Theodore. 
Though he had steadfastly set his face not to see her till f all^ 
yet the weak flesh compelled the willing spirit to write her 
long letters. In her present mood she was inclined to regard 
them with great charity. They were in no sense brilliant; 
but it helped her very nmch to come into touch with a man 
who, narrow and silly though he might be, still was honestly 
devoting his life to doing good. 

From Jim she had two long letters, written before he had 
time to receive her note. She burned them unread. They 
were probably explanations of his conduct^ but she did not 
want to hear them. There could be no real explanation, and 
it hurt her to think of reopening the subject. To her decision 
there was no answer, either appeal for mercy or expression 
of wrath. She did not know whether or not she was glad. 

XVIII 

In some ways it was not until she came home in the fall 
that she felt the full weight of her burden. At her nucleus 
every detail of a luxurious life had be^i provided for her with- 
out the necessity for exertion on her part. She had had 
long days of idleness, rich food, all the book-companionship 
she wanted, and, best of all, privacy to be miserable in with 
no one to see. Insensibly she had grown used to those com- 
forts; and now, after four months of them, she was plunged 
back into the old struggle of pinching to keep up appearances 
that meant nothing. And this year it was even worse than 
before. Tom had been speculating; his losses had swal- 
lowed up all the margin they had for comfort, and had made 
his temper distinctly worse. The family were thankful if 
he merely sat at his meals in gloomy silence that took all 
the savour out of any pretence at cheerful conversation, and 
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did not break ont into nnreetrained abusiveness that strnck 
even his mother silent. Mrs. Anderson had began to age 
when Bobert stopped coming in the spring; now Elizabeth 
coidd see more white in her hair every day. 

But Elizabeth did not have much time to feel anyone's 
troubles but her own. They had had to dismiss their second 
maid, and take an inferior general houseworker; but Mrs. 
Anderson expected the house to be kept up to the same stand- 
ard as before^ and Elizabeth had to do all the work of the 
departed maid and make most of her own clothes as well. She 
did not in the least mind that when she could cut them out 
of a fresh piece of stuflP; but to have to make over Sylvia's old 
things^ and make them often in imbecoming styles because 
the goods would not allow of anything else^ made the iron enter 
in. And as far as the housework went, whenever a task was 
not up to Mrs. Anderson's standard it had to be done over 
again ; and Elizabeth decided that the stone of Sisyphus was 
child's play to her duties of that year. She was too tired 
at night to be able to see after her father much; and she was 
glad that she could conscientiously let him go his own way. 

If it had just been honest work, and not trying to make 
a show, it would not have been so bad, either. But she had 
to spend many an hour on scouring obstinate brasses or on 
scrubbing at the numberless pieces of cut-glass her mother 
kept displayed in a long row on the sideboard, just where 
most dirt from the kitchen was sure to blow on them. She 
couldn't see the sense in wasting time on things of the 
sort when she could have been reading; she never had time 
to touch a book nowadays, and library subscriptions were 
entirely out of the question at any rate. But Mrs. Anderson 
considered all that a proof of proper pride in one's house, 
and Elizabeth had not spirit enough to dispute it. Soon a 
greater annoyance was to begin. Her mother had decided to 
bring her out, in spite of their straitened circumstances; 
it was the only way, thought Mrs. Anderson, of giving the girl 
any kind of a chance of making a suitable marriage, and 
that was worth some sacrifice; besides, her friends would 
cast it up to her forever if she didn't. So^ by economising 
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on food and fire and paying on acconnt, she managed to squeease 
out the money for a few dresses of the conventional type that 
were too hard for her and Elizabeth to have made, and 
Elizabeth was strictly forbidden to wear them till the season 
began. Entertaining was ont of the question. Mrs. Lewis 
consented as a favour to enclose Elizabeth's card with hers 
and Sylvia's for Sylvia's coming-out tea. She explained 
that it would be a great nuisance^ that it was awkward to 
have so many in the receiving line^ and that she hoped Eliza- 
beth would dress suitably^ but that she'd probably look as if 
she came out of the rag-bag. She suggested many trouble- 
some alterations to the dress when it was shown to her, 
handled it so carelessly that she tore it in one place, and 
finally sped away in her automobile feeling that she had been 
most kind and most imposed upon. 

Elizabeth turned on her mother after she had left '' You're 
surely not going to expect me to be at Sylvia's tea after this, 
mother ! " 

** Beggars must not be choosers, Elizabeth. If there was 
any chance of your being able to have a tea of your own, we 
could afford to show Linda a thing or so. But we can't, and 
this is the only opportunity you will have; so the only thing 
possible is to take it." 

'' Better have no opportunity than be treated like dogs I " 

"You do not know what you are talking about. You 
will do as I say. You have made enough of a fool of yourself 
over that Brent person to show me that your opinion can have 
very little value." 

Elizabeth left the room without another word. It was 
easier to submit to an afternoon's humiliation than to let 
herself in for the system of petty persecution she could 
anticipate from her mother's tone. 

The one thing to which she looked forward with any pleas- 
ure that fall was seeing Margaret again. Margaret had 
spent the summer at Jamestown, and had written Elizabeth 
long enthusiastic letters from there about the fun she was 
having and the boys who had been saying things to her, and 
do you think it meant anything? Elizabeth had not grudged 
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her her triumphs in the least; but she had not felt able to 
tell her about the breaking of her engagement. But now 
Margaret was coming home; and Elizabeth's grief had so far 
lost its first poignancy that it would be a oxnfort to tell 
everjrthing. 

Margaret did not get home soon. When the season at 
Jamestown was over she and her mother had taken a trip to 
New York to buy Margaret's coming-out clothes. At last 
the day of the return was fixed, a rapturous 'phone-call brought 
the two frirads into touch, and Elizabeth, joyfully running 
away from the mending of a dirty old carpet tiiat her mother 
had told her to do without fail, went over to Margaret's. 

They went upstairs to Margaret's pretiy room, freshly 
papered in pink in hcmour of her growing up, and locked 
themselves in. Then Elizabeth told her stoiy, embellished 
with all the details of circumstance and mood that were far 
enough in the past for her to enjoy dwelling on them instead 
of shrinking from their stab. When she had finished Mar- 
garet locked at her expectantly. '^ What did you do then? " 

"Do? Nothing. What was there to do? That is the end 
of everything, and I wonder that it hasn't killed me already." 

Usually remarks of that tragic nature produced from 
Margaret violent entreaties that Elsie would live, for her 
sake, if for no one else's. But to-day her mind was on a 
different trail. " Why, Elsie, do you mean to say that just 
on the word of your mother and that newspaper, you threw 
him over?" 

'^ If it hadn't been true, he would have denied it. Ood 
knows how I longed for him to." 

" He might have been too proud to if you didn't trust him 
without." 

*' Oh, Peggy, if I could only believe it ! But even if he 
hadn't, he couldn't have loved me much, or he wouldn't have 
let me go so easily I " 

" I don't think you care much for him, or you wouldn't 
have let him go so easily. Why, Elsie;, the newspapers might 
have been all wrong. A bad woman like that would have 
played any kind of a trick to make him come and see her. 
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If 8 a good thing she did kill herself. And just when he was 
in trouble and needed you most, you went back on him. Of 
course he was too proud to beg you to be good to him after 
that. Elsie, I wouldn't have believed it of you ! '' 

They had drawn apart now, and were sitting erect on the 
low couch, discarding the specious support of the sofa-pillows. 
Their glances crossed ; and for once in their lives Elizabeth's 
eyes fell before Margaret's. Only for a minute. Then Eliza- 
beth rose. "You are too great a child to understand, too 
much taken up with your Jamestown flirtations. I am sorry 
I told you anything. I think I had better go." 

Usually that look in Elizabeth's eyes, like the green of 
Polar ice, was enough to scare Margaret stiff, even when it 
was directed against someone else; but to-day she did not know 
it was there. "All right. You can just go if you can't 
stand anyone having an opinion of their own but you. I 
think you've been awfully mean to Jim, and I'll tell him so 
if I see him when mother takes me to Paris next spring." 

" All right. I suppose you'll go through every disreputable 
caf6 there to find him, and that you'll share him with every 
bad woman in the place. Bather you than I — ^thaf s all I've 
got to say." It hurt her horribly to say that, and yet she 
enjoyed it. 

** Well, I'd be ashamed to do all the fine talk you do, and 
then behave the way you do." 

Elizabeth had her coat and hat on by that time, and 
walked out of the house without saying another word. Mar- 
garet couldn't be right — ^that would be intolerable. She 
would not let herself think about their conversation again; 
but she sat up till the small hours mending that carpet, and 
went over all the earlier symptoms in Jim that had convinced 
her of his guilt. She foxmd them satisfactory and drew a 
deep breath of relief as she found herself able to shoulder 
her burden without additions. But oh, that it should have 
come to the point when she was glad of what made Jim seem 
meaner! Neither she nor Margaret sought each other out 
again that winter; and she had never known till then how 
much that faithful loving friendship had meant to her. 
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XIX 



The Reverend Theodore called on her the evening after 
she came back to town. She had never looked lovelier in 
her life^ and he began to forget all about prudence as he 
ahock hands; but he steeled himself against her insidious 
chamiy and said^ in his pastoral-visit voice^ ''Have you had 
a pleasant summer?'' 

Her smile was more than a little bitter as she answered, 
"The country was very beautiful/' 

'' Ah, yes. It is a great relief to me, after the heat of 
the day's work, to escape into its cool restful green." 

She raised her eyes to his face with a little interest. 
" Have you felt that, too? " 

" It is another proof of congeniality between us." Then, 
feeling that he had said more than he intended, he came down 
to the commonplace. " The autumn tints will be well worth 
observing. I hope that some day you will give me the pleasure 
of going to the coxmtry with me for the afternoon. The coun- 
try along the trolley-line toward Media always refreshes my 
spirit, and I hope it may yours." 

"Thank you very much. I need those glimpses badly. 
Do you know, you are very good to me? I haven't ever 
thanked you properly for your letters. I have had a very 
heavy trouble this summer, and your Sjrmpathy has been of 
more help to me in bearing it than you can ever possibly 
know." 

" It is a greater pleasure than I can express to feel that 
I have been enabled to be of any service to you." That was 
more committal than he had intended to make it; but after 
all, a few judicious compliments to pave the way were only 
tactful. 

"Oh, that is really kind of you! Did you guess how 
much I needed help, that you were there when I needed 
you?" That also was more committal than she had in- 
tended; for she held as an article of her belief that a girl 
was beneath contempt who encouraged advances she did not 
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mean to accept But that night she had forgotten eveiything 
but her loneliness and her need. 

He saw her bending forward a little, her lips trembling, 
her eyes looking trustfully into his. He had never before 
seen her in this gentle mood. She had grown much hand- 
somer in the summer; the lines of suffering in her face had 
given it distinction. She was unhappy, and he loved her. 
He forgot all about the wisdom of the serpent that a minister 
of the Lord should show; he forgot about prayerful con- 
sideration over the choice of a helpmeet; he forgot himself 
entirdy. He had not seen her for such a long while ! 

'^ Elizabeth '' — ^it was almost as if another man had spoken 
vrith his voice — *^ if I have been able to serve you in any way, 
I count it the most precious privilege of my whole life. For, 
after the Lord, my whole heart is yours, and I ask nothing 
better than to devote myself to smoothing your path all my 
days. Be my wife; put yourself in my hands, and you shall 
see how I will stand between you and the world I '' 

She threw out her hands. ** Oh, stop I ** 

*^1 do not wonder that I have taken you by surprise; 
collect yourself. I am not speaking idly, but after much 
prayer. I ask you to be my helpmeet in the work appointed 
me to do of the Lord. My mother will welcome you as a 
daughter indeed; you will have the most glorious career 
possible to a woman ; you shall be my inspiration, my better 
self, my ministering angeL Look in my eyes, put your hand 
in mine, and you shall feel the depth ofra love that is sancti- 
fied. Elizabeth, my Elizabeth I " 

His complacency restored her. '' Mr. Gordon, I am very 
sorry that you should have come to care for me so. Indeed 
I never meant it.'^ Involuntarily she thought of the few 
strong incisive words at Horticultural Hall which had brought 
her a little joy and sorrow untold, and her heart sank. 

He still did not understand. '^ I know that you did not 
try to allure me; I revere you for having behaved in every 
aspect as a modest woman should. Your hesitation only 
increases my love for you. Take time for consideration if 
yoa wish it; you will not at least forbid me to hope? '' 
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She raised steady, sad eyes to his. She was too tired to 
be cruel. ** Oh, I'm so sorry. . . /' 

A sickening dread shot through him. '^ Don't say it. Miss 
Anderson ! " 

** I must> Mr. Oordon. I cannot love you, or anyone.*' 

He straightened himself. He would show her that he 
could meet his blow like a man. ^^ When am I to offer my 
congratulations?" With the lamplight on his golden hair 
he looked like a martyr with an aureole. 

''There are no congratulations to offer. If it is any 
satisfaction to you, you may rest assured that my love is 
just as hopeless as your own. Do not ask me to tell you any 
more; I couldn't bear it." 

He did not hesitate an instant. '' If you cannot love me, 
you will not forbid me to love you, even though it be hopelessly, 
to watch over you and serve you as best I can? I will ask 
no questions, but do not send me away from you I I have 
been too unhappy this last summer — juist let me do my best, 
and ask for nothing in return but the doing it I " 

She held out her hand to him then. ^ Oh, you are good I 
It may be wrong, but I need friends too much to send you 
away ! " 

He held her hand steadily a minute. '' God do so to me 
if with body and mind and soul I do not remain faithful 
to my trust as your friend ! " 

He kept his word ; and from that day on Elizabeth found 
comfort untold in his devotion. He never mentioned his loVe 
directly again, though when he was with her he looked so 
wistful that her heart bled for him. He was never pathetic 
on purpose, however ; his one idea was to amuse and cheer her. 
He came to see her a couple of times a week (he would not 
let even his love make him neglect his parish duties), and 
whenever he came he brpught pleasant gossip about the parish 
and his success with class or guild. The life of benevolent 
pottering and constant female companionship suited him, so 
the cheerfulness of his talk helped to keep up Elizabeth's 
spirits. Above all, she could rely on his sympathetic admira- 
tion of almost eveiything she did. Her poetic imagination 
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was his delight ; he would listen hy the hour to anything she 
chose to read him^ in marked contrast to Jim^ who had wanted 
to do all the readings choosing, and laying down the law. 
The boldness of thought and expression that shocked him she 
soon learned to keep out of his sight; he never found out about 
the Pusey. The readings they had together improved his 
mind, and he really tried to bear his cross manf ully, M. de 
Ponthieu did not have nearly as much of his work to do as 
the year before. 

Of M. de Ponthieu Elizabeth saw nothing. After the way 
Margaret had treated her she was afraid he might be even 
worse; and she made up her mind that she absolutely could 
not bear it if he blamed either her or Jim, and gave up her 
Sunday-school class. She told the Reverend Theodore that 
her household duties prevented her from taking any active 
part in parish work, and he believed her; but M. de Ponthieu 
knew better. He called on her more than once, but she 
always stuck to her mother like a leech when he came; so 
he saw that he was doing no good, and turned his attention 
to quarters where he could help, with more disappointment 
than she or anyone else could possibly guess. She saw him 
only in church, and missed him tremendously ; but the thought 
of renewing confidential relations with him made her shrink. 

XX 

Of course Bobert Oriscom was in evidence that falL 
Elizabeth saw by the papers that he was back in town; but» 
as the house was turned out of the windows by the fall clean- 
ing, she counted on having two clear weeks before things 
should be in the order which her mother considered suitable 
for his reception. But lo and behold, on the very night 
after the Reverend Theodore's proposal, the door-bell pealed; 
and Elizabeth, peeping over the banisters in hopes of a 
possible caller on herself, saw him instead. He was tanned 
as brown as a nut; his golden head had the same proud car- 
riage as ever, and his walk the same assurance. She had sup- 
posed that his eyes would be very sad, and that there would 
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be deep fnrrows around his mouth; but there was nothing of 
the sort. His expression was the same it always had been: 
proud^ repressed^ imperious, with meaningless smiles when 
he Bpoke. The only difference she could see was that his mouth 
was more set than ever, and slightly drawn down at the cor- 
ners, and that his eyes had become entirely hard, as if they 
could never again show any human emotion. She shivered. 
There had been times, she remembered, when she had thought 
it wouldn't hurt as much if she learned not to care. 

Mrs. Anderson had been superintending the scrubbing 
down of the china-closet shelves and the rearrangement of the 
china. She was always neat ; but, having a frugal mind, she 
saved her best clothes by having old ones to work in. That 
evening she had on a frayed black mohair skirt with a waist 
that had seen better days; her coiffure had slipped a little 
to one side, and Elizabeth rejoiced. But if Robert noticed 
the disarray of her attire, he was far too courteous to say so. 
'' Well, Cousin Sadie,'' he said, with one of those smiles that 
did not reach his eyes, '^ it certainly is good to have you back 
again." 

" Thank you. Bob ; I certainly am glad to see you again. 
You look very well; did you have a good summer? " 

'^Magnificent; those Canada woods are beyond descrip- 
tion. But I didn't come to give you a travelogue to-night. 
They're trying out an adaptation of one of Balzac's things 
here this week, and I want you to come along with me and 

"To-night?" 

" This is the last night If you can't go, I'll call up Billy 
Harrison — ^he's in town — but he has a weakness for shows 
that end with the hero and heroine kissing in the middle of 
the stage with a smack loud enough for the gallery to hear. 
I only heard this afternoon that the thing was here, and I 
thought of you right away. Be a sport and come along." 

'^ In these clothes ? And my china half washed and piled 
on the floor for the biddies to step into to-morrow morning? " 

"That is a tragic picture, Cousin Sadie; but it might 
be worse. It isn't half-past seven yet, so you'll have plenty 
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of time to change. I must say I have a weakness for being 
seen with women who look as if they had some idea of how to 
put on their clothes. As for the china, it would be too cruel 
to think of the crash those heavy-footed clods would make 
therein. But can^t your daughter do it? She^s quite grown 
now, and ready to simper like all the rest of the debs, I sup- 
pose; so she ought to be able to help us out. Besides, house- 
work was made to serve us, not we to serve it.'^ 

Elizabeth, boiling with rage at the way he had spoken 
about her, reflected bitterly that if anyone else had made 
such a remark to her mother, someone would have had to go 
round afterwards and pick up the pieces; but of course any- 
thing that Robert said was all right. 

She darted back toward the sitting-room to keep her 
mother from catching her eavesdropping as she came upstairs. 
In her quick movement she collided with her father, who had 
been listening, too; and she saw his face. Last year she 
would not have let herself understand it; now nothing was 
too bad to be possible. She was not surprised when he went 
that night on such an orgy that it took all her uncle's influence 
to keep him his place. 

Neither Robert nor Mrs. Anderson suspected the cause 
of that orgy. Mrs. Anderson knew well enough that anything 
unplatonic in their relations would be ridiculous as well 
as wicked; and Bobert was too busy that fall to take any 
woman seriously. A mayoralty election was to be held in 
February; and though the reform party had scarcely a hope 
of winning it, yet, as he said to Mrs. Anderson, ** if we don't 
work just as hard this time as if there were a chance, there 
won't be a chance next time either.'^ So almost every minute 
outside his professional work was taken up with politics. It 
was distinctly dirty work. The reform party was feeble and 
badly organised. There were some strong souls at work for 
the cause; but a great many men on the side of good govern- 
ment belonged to that order of virtue which is both foolish 
and tactless, doing more harm than good and playing into the 
hands of the organisation. Yet the party dared not alienate 
them, for in the well-managed gang they would be set to 
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work that would be effective. The trouble with the party 
was that it had no method. The best men were often at 
variance as to what they wanted^ each one thinking that 
because he was giving his services for nothing his opinion 
ought to be paramount; and, worse stilly there were suspicions 
that some of the biggest men on the side had secret dealings 
with the enemy. And this party was pitted against an 
organisation of long standing^ corrupt, but well managed, 
loyal enough to its henchmen to keep them in line, and ready 
to take advantage of every slip their adversaries made with 
a thorough efficiency that would make Bobert grit his teeth 
when he thought what wonders his side could accomplish 
if they had it. 

Somewhere past eleven on a chOly night in November he 
was coming home from a satisfactory interview with some 
ward bosses in the slums. There was a magnificent full moon, 
the sharp air that made his cheeks tingle felt good after the 
atmosphere of the place he had left; and he was veiy much 
pleased with himself. He had made even more headway than 
he had hoped for when he went there ; he had used his mind 
and his knowledge of human nature, and, without for a minute 
forgetting or letting them forget that he was a gentleman, 
he had met those people on common ground and convinced 
them. That sort of success was even more satisfactory than 
what he got in his cases ; for a few years ago he would have 
had too much of the typical Philadelphia manner to have been 
able to get along with such people at all, and all that would 
help him in his profession, too. It felt good to feel himself 
growing, and he did not stop to wonder, as he often had, 
why one should care about anything of the sort when a few 
years would see the end of it all. Meanwhile the night air 
felt decidedly good, he was alive and strong, and he hadn^t 
thought of Evelyn all evening. Would he ever be able to 
forget her? If he didn't, it wouldn't be his fault. There 
was nothing he could do for her now, poor girl. They said 
she had taken up with one of the Bavarian princes of the 
blood — ^Do, better think about some of the women he had seen 
down there on South Street than about her I What was the 
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use of a wind like this if it could not blow away things 
that were not needed ? He swung his cane as he walked along, 
and whistled ^^ Marching through Georgia '' — that was as good 
a road-song as any. 

His way home led him past the Andersons\ As he came 
near he saw someone by the doorstep; and, glad to find an 
external object to divert his thoughts, he looked closer. It 
was Mr. Anderson, tall and unsteady, with hat askew and 
unbuttoned coat streaming out on the night air; he was stand- 
ing in front of the steps, elevating one leg in his two hands 
in a futile effort to aim it at the elusive lowest, and singing 
"Vive la Compagnia*' at the top of a cracked tenor. Just 
as Robert approached, the intensity of the effort to reach the 
step reacted on the singer's other leg, which gave way beneath 
him. He collapsed on the pavement with a moan; his head 
fell back on the steps, where he lay, his face upturned to the 
moon, alternately groaning and mumbling snatches of the 
song, to which he clung with alcoholic persistency. Robert 
stood and looked down at him; his grizzled beard dragged 
in the dust of the steps, and he was too far gone to know that 
anyone was watching him, or to answer when called by name. 
Robert rang the bell, and lifted him up. He hung limp, still 
singing and mumbling phrases about being ^^ Southern gentle- 
man, better'n Yankee dogsh.** With Robert's assistance he 
just managed to guide his feet up the narrow steps; at the top 
he collapsed again. 

The door was opened by Elizabeth in a dark cloudy blue 
wrapper, her hair parted and hanging down nearly to her 
knees in two magnificent burnished plaits. Her eyes were 
heavy with fatigue, but her face was perfectly calm. A pang 
shot through Robert as he realised how many nights of keep- 
ing such a watch and receiving her father in such a condition 
must have gone to achieving such calmness in a girl of her 
age. When she saw Robert she stiffened, and her tired eyes 
flashed. "Thank you very much for ringing the bell, Mr. 
Griscom.'' She looked away from him, and bent down to 
lift her father. Robert stepped between them. 

" You shouldn't be doing this. Where is your mother?'' 
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"Gone to the first night of the opera. Thank you for 
ringing. I can manage perfectly.'^ Her tone was an absolute 
dismissal, but Robert did not choose to take it so. 

"I think I had better help you if you are all alone.'* 
Without more words he picked up Mr. Anderson, carried 
him into the house, and guided his staggering steps upstairs, 
Mr. Anderson recognised Elizabeth, and tried to embrace 
her, calling her the best daughter in the world; then he wept 
copiously over the sorrow and trouble he was to her, and 
how his grey hairs were going down dishonoured to the grave. 
Then the warmer air of the house made him drowsy, and he 
tried twice to go to sleep on the stairs. Robert would not let 
Elizabeth touch him. He said absolutely not a word as with 
gentle strength he guided the poor man along, nor did Eliza- 
beth. She followed, tense and white, her hands clenched 
and her heart full of furious bitterness; it was almost more 
than she could bear. This man was mainly responsible for 
her father's downfall; if he hadn't come and poisoned her 
mother's mind with his strength and his worldliness and his 
cynicism she wouldn't have been so hard on her father. She 
had been a child before, but now she knew what it all meant 
and why she had always hated Robert instinctively. Who 
knew? Perhaps she might have been able to pull her father 
up for good if Robert had not driven him desperate by being 
constantly aroxmd the house with his wife — ^her mother I 
And now, to crown everything, here was this beast, this worm, 
this thing unspeakable, not satisfied with having ruined all 
their lives, but coming to gloat in conscious hypocrisy over 
what he had done 1 Very likely he had made her father drunk 
himself that night so that he could have the pleasure of feel- 
ing how good he was ! She would have loved to tear her father 
out of Robert's hands and order Robert out of the house, and 
she knew that neither her physical nor her moral strength 
was great enough to accomplish it; she bit her tongue so as 
to keep from screaming with rage and disturbing her father. 

The top of the stairs reached, Robert spoke. ''Where 
is his room?" Elizabeth automatically pointed to the door 
before she had time to wish she had refused* The familiar 
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hayen^ gained often before after a perilous journey on such 
occasions^ revived Mr. Anderson a little. He straightened 
himself and walked across the floor, singing ^^ Home, Sweet 
Home/' Then he reached the bed, flung himself down upon 
it all dressed, and lay there sobbing as if his heart would 
break. 

.Elizabeth bent over him, and began to pull at his overcoat 
Bobert laid his hand gently on her arm. '^ Tou had better let 
me do that, Miss Elizabeth." 

She turned on him, entirely too angry to be anything but 
cool. " Thank you, Mr. Griscom ; I prefer to do it myself.** 

Her look roused his opposition. He had not lived in the 
world thirty years for a chit like that to treat him with 
contempt. " This is not fit work for you ; I am sure your 
mother would say so. You had much better leave it to me.'* 

" It isn't the first time I have done it." She would not 
have admitted so much to him if she had not been exasperated 
beyond caution; but his mention of her mother drove her 
beside herself. '' Will you go? " 

In answer he took her gently, but firmly, by the shoulders 
— ^how slender they were! — put her outside the door, and 
locked it. After one gasp she did not try to resist him ; she 
felt so helpless before his strength. She fell down in a little 
heap under the flickering gas-jet in the hall, and shuddered. 
Was this man the devil, that he had corrupted Evelyn, poi- 
soned her mother's mind, and now was doing she didn't know 
what to her father? No — ^he wasn't doing any actual harm 
to her father; he was too clever for that. He was just inside 
gloating — ^perhaps he and her mother would laugh over it; 
those two were capable of anything when they got together I 
She stood erect, turning a deaf ear to the ghastly sounds 
that were proceeding from her father's room, and walked 
over to the cold sitting-room where she had been keeping 
her vigil. It was not suitable that Robert Griscom should 
find her on the floor when he came out, and she had every inten- 
tion of meeting him suitably. She was going to speak her 
mind to him once and for all when he came out. She had 
been afraid of him when she was younger; but no amount of 
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calm politeness could daunt her now. Short of doing her 
some physical injury^ there was no way he could hurt her: 
lover, parents, friend, were lost; he could do nothing further. 
And oh, to think of the good it would do her all the rest 
of her life to have let him know what she thought of him, 
that at least there was one girl in town who didn^t think he 
was the whole show, and who wouldn't blush and simper 
when he came around, as he said most of them did I 

Her resolve grew more and more intense as time passed — 
a long, long time. The sounds in her father's room quieted; 
she had enough experience to be able to tell by listening that 
Bobert was not hurting him, that everything that was neces- 
sary was being done. If only her mother didn't come back ! 
But there was to be a Bellevue-Stratford supper after the 
opera, so there was not much danger. 

At last she heard the grind of turning keys, and the tinkle 
of running water as he washed his hands at the stationary 
washstand in her mother's room. Perhaps he had expected 
her to rush over, but she stayed perfectly stiU. Now she 
heard him fumble for his hat and overcoat; she heard the 
little stamp with which he settled his shoulders as he put 
the coat on ; then his step, quick and firm, along the creaking 
boards. She was out in the hall now, almost filling up the 
tiny landing outside the sitting-room door where the stairs 
turned. If he thought he was going to get away without 
giving her her chance I 

He had no such intention. He felt rather ashamed of 
himself for his hasty movement in putting her out; yet what 
he had been through had convinced him more than ever that 
it was not fit for her to be there. He must apologise, of 
course; he wished the girl hadn't this tremendous aversion 
to him; it would have made things easier. He stopped short 
on the half -flight when he saw her on the landing. In the 
dim light, with the pure straight lines of her face, hair, and 
wrapper, she was not a sight any man would have wanted to 
pass in a hurry; and she was absolutely xmconscious of the 
fact. ^^ I think you will find him all right. Miss Elizabeth." 
A pause ; she did not move. Did she intend to keep him stand- 
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ing there all night? If she did^ he supposed he would have 
to stay. What hair the girl had ! ^^ Miss Anderson^ I feel 
that I owe you an apology for my summary measures just 
now. If you had been my sister, I would have done the same; 
and your mother and I have been friends so many years now 
that I felt that I stood to you in somewhat the relation of 
a kinsman. But I am afraid I have been unnecessarily dom- 
ineering, and I ask your forgiveness. Believe me^ I am 
really sorry to have seemed discourteous.'* 

She smiled bitterly. His apology might as well have been 
no apology at all. He saying he was sorry he had been domi- 
neering ! Didn't she know he'd be just as domineering next 
time, and that he was only talking now so that he could feel 
perfectly pleased with himself? A gleam of triumph lighted 
her eyes. For once in his life she had managed to put him 
in the wrong; he was really standing there looking em- 
barrassed, too big for the narrow step he was standing on — 
he'd look more embarrassed before she was through with him, 
or she didn't know her business! She let him stand there 
a minute before she spoke ; then she b^an slowly, rolling the 
words under her tongue, " Mr. Griscom, I hardly think you 
need trouble yourself to apologise for so small a matter as 
the exhibition you have just made of yourself." (That was 
one of her mother's pet expressions, and had often been 
hurled at her devoted head.) "It's only one of so many 
wrongs you have done me and mine without troubling your- 
self that I don't see why this particular case should necessitate 
an apology." 

His face expressed absolute surprise. ^'Wrongs, and to 
you and yours ? What do you mean ? " 

'*That is very well done, Mr. Griscom; I never denied 
that you were exceptionally talented. Or perhaps it suits 
you best not to admit to yourself what you are doing when it 
interferes with your convenience; but you shall no longer 
have that excuse. It was all very well just now to tdl your- 
self that you were playing the Good Samaritan, that you 
were giving up some of the valuable time you might have 
been spending at your club or wherever else fashionable men 
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go to amuse themselveB at night Probably you have a good 
story made up already to tell your friends of how ridiculous 
my poor father looked, and how foolishly I behaved pushing 
myself in where a nicely brought-up girl woiddn't think of 
going, as if anything of the kind counted when I saw you in 
your Pharisaism gloating over the weakness of whidi you 
yourself are the cause ^^ 

" Yes, you. You probably won^t believe a word I say, but 
I'm going to tell you the truth to your face for once in your 
life, unless you throw me downstairs first, which you are quite 
capable of doing. Who is it that has alienated my mother from 
my father? Who is it that ever since I can remember has 
come to sit with her night after night, night after night, 
talking, talking, talking about all sorts of things he doesn't 
care for and is a better man for not caring for? Who is it 
that encourages her in the horrid cynicism with which you 
blight everything good in the world? Don't you think my 
father and I find things hard enough as they are without 
your coming around taking away every little bit of a hope 
that there may be something better than eating and drinking 
and getting on in society? He isn't clever like you or her; 
he can't do smart mean things to get ahead; but he has 
a great big, warm, loving heart and a will to do every little 
kindness that comes his way; and I've had to sit still year by 
year and watch you and her wither him up with your sarcasm 
at what is too good for you to understand. You sit with her 
in the parlour where if s warm and everything's rose-shaded 
like the lamp so you can't see how ugly your thoughts really 
are; you have money and position and friends and everything 
you want, so that if s fim for you to play things are rotten 
so you can feel how well ofiE you are. But he sits up in 
the sitting-room where the north wind blows in and he shivers 
in the cold there and in the cold of the kind of heart you've 
left in my mother for him, till it's no wonder that he looks 
for comfort where he can find it, if he drinks deep enough 
to forget what you've made of the woman he loves ! Go your 
way, Mr. Oriscom; sneer at my father all you want in his 
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weakness and his pain; but rest yon well assured that when 
yon appear before your God at the judgment day his sonl 
and my mother's will be required at your hands^ and it 
will not avail you then to look sarcastic and say, * Am 
I my brother's keeper? ' or to think there isn't any God, as I 
know you do! Tell my mother what Fve said if you like; 
I'm not afraid of any sneers or persecutions you or she may 
devise; it's worth it all to have told you the truth once face 
to face. You may go now. I have finished." 

She drew herself up with a final toss of the head, and 
crowded back against the wall to make room for him to pass. 
She hadn't felt so happy since before that terrible eighteenth 
birthday of hers. She had not forgotten a single thing 
she had meant to say to him, and on the spur of the moment 
she had thought of several new stingers she would hardly 
have believed herself capable of originating. There was a 
moment of absolute silence when she had finished her tirade ; 
she could hear long resonant snores proceeding from her 
father's room. She looked at Bobert from under her lashes, 
and began to wonder what he would do now. 

He was standing very still on the step, looking down at 
her gravely. She could not quite understand his expression; 
his eyes looked softer than she had ever seen them, and in 
the comers of his mouth was a sad little smile. She sud- 
denly found that the game had been taken out of her hands, ^ 
and that she was fearfully afraid of him. He broke the silence. 
*^ You aim very straight, and hit very hard. Miss Elizabeth." 

Was he laughing at her? *^ I meant every word I said, 
and I'm glad I said it I " 

His face grew grave at once. '^ The best I can wish you. 
Miss Elizabeth, is that you may never live to wish to speak 
otherwise than as you have spoken to-night. Believe me, I 
appreciate it, even if I was the victim I " 

She flushed up angrily. " Yes, it's just like you to stand 
up there and make fun of me; I needn't have expected you 
ever to understand ! " 

^ Do you expect it to be easy for me to understand when 
you hurl denimciations at me suddenly for something I had 
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no idea I was doing? Wouldn't it be more to the point to 
explain? Is it my general character to which you object, 
or is it anything specific? Believe me, I am not making fun 
of yon, and I am trying to get to the bottom of this. I do 
not often enough in my life meet with honest conviction 
honestly expressed to treat it with anything but respect. 
Come now; tell me in a sentence or so what you dislike in me 
and what you want me to do about it; then we can argue 
the matter fairly." 

She could only blush furiously and clutch at the skirts 
of her wrapper. It had suddenly become impossible, now that 
the heat of her anger was over, to mention his friendship with 
her mother to him. He watched her attentively ; then when 
he saw that she really could not answer him he went on 
quietly: 

^'Suppose I help you out a little, for I think I have 
caught your drift. You believe that my friendship vnth your 
mother has alienated her from your father, and is indirectly 
the cause of — ^to-night?'* 

She nodded. How had she ever found courage to begin ? 

" Very well. Now let me ask you another question. Will 
you accept my word that I have never done anything willingly 
to alienate your mother and your father, and that until you 
suggested it to me just now I had never considered it possible 
that I should have any connection with their relations?'' 
^ She longed to fling the lie direct in his face; but his eyes 
compelled her. ** Yes." It was almost a whisper. 

"Very well. Now I want to put my case before yoxL 
My friendship with your mother has been one of my greatest 
pleasures. I am not a marrying man, and I hope I am a 
gentleman. Your mother is so much older than I am that 
she is set apart from all scandal ; and at the same time she, 
being a married woman, will not suspect me of intentions 
and spoil a pleasant relation with nonsense. We have had 
good times together in an honest way, and I want you to try 
to understand a little that to give them up vnll be a very great 
deprivation. None the less, I do think that you are more 
fitted than I to see how that friendship of ours affects your 
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family life; and on the strength of the drubbing you have 
given me I want to strike a bargain with you. You think I 
am disturbing the peace of your home. I would rather not 
think so. The only way to settle the question is to put it to 
the test. Suppose I agree not to come here again this winter^ 
so that you can see which of us is in the right ; and, in return, 
you dance the german with me at the first Assembly ?'' 

The suddenness of this nearly took away her breath, and 
made her thoroughly suspicious. " I don't see what that has 
to do with it" 

He smiled again, a kindly, amused smile. ^^ I know you 
don't. But I do, and it wouldn't be half as nice if you did 
see. Come, you must let me keep my counsel, and feel myself 
so far superior after the rating you have given me to-night 
You are gaining your point, you see, so you should be able 
to be kind to the vanquished.'' 

" Very well. . . ." 

^* That's good ! And remember, you must tell me honestly 
if you prove to be wrong. You know it wouldn't be fair of 
you to cut me out of a real pleasure for the gratification of 
your pride." 

" I promise I will tell you the truth at the end of the 
winter, though I suppose you think all women are liars." 

He laughed again. ^^ I shall hope to find you the exception 
that proves the rule. Miss Elizabeth. Our bargain's struck, 
then; your hand on it." She put her hand in his obediently. 
Such a little hand in his big one ! Then he thought of an- 
other little hand that had nestled there once, and he stepped 
back quickly, and put on his hat " Till the first Assembly, 
then. I must go now." On the top step of the staircase he 
turned. "One thing more. Miss Anderson. I want you to 
promise me not to mention this meeting of ours to anyone 
at all. Please trust me thus far, and believe that I am speak- 
ing for the best. I am a good many years older than you are 
and I know some things I hope you never will. Will you 
give me that promise?" 

" Yes, Mr. Griscom." She felt as if she must be dream- 
ing. A promise of secrecy to that man ! The whole world was 
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topsy-turvy; but there was a little chance for her father — ^if 
it wasn't too late. 

He looked relieved as he caught the soft murmur. ^^ Qood- 
night, then." 

" Good-night.*' 

He went quickly down the stairs and out of the door. 
She looked into her father's room a minute to see that all was 
well there, then went up to her room and flung herself into 
bed, too tired to think. It was not until the next morning 
that she felt pleased at having the dreaded Assemblies so far 
provided for, and even then fear was mingled with her joy. 
She had not understood Robert's conduct of the night before, 
and she could not guess what he might do next. 

Mrs. Anderson frowned deeply when the morning mail 
brought a note from Robert, to the effect that he had found 
scandal busy with their names, and so thought it best on her 
account not to come to see her for a while. She found so 
many things for Elizabeth to do around the house that day 
that Elizabeth had scant leisure to think about Robert or 
anyone else. 

XXI 

Her coming-out tea was two weeks later, and she looked 
forward to it with an eagerness that made her feel ashamed. 
That she should have sunk so low as to be looking forward 
to a party at Sylvia's I None the less, she had so far recovered 
from the shock of breaking her engagement as to feel a dis- 
tinct longing for fun and laughter and life, the natural 
pleasures of girls of her own age. This, moreover, was the 
first entertainment of the season for her. She had not been 
included in the round of informal dinners and dances the 
debutantes gave each other in the fall, and where they met 
the men on whose good offices their success was to depend. 
She did not know any of the season's buds intimately except 
Margaret and Sylvia: Margaret's fall entertaining was not 
extensive, and Elizabeth could not have borne to go to her 
house while their relations were strained; as for Sylvia, she 
and her mother considered that they had salved their con- 
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sciences by putting Elizabeth's name on their tea-cards, and 
though through October and November they gave a dinner a 
week, Elizabeth was invited to none. Her mother, partly by her 
own exertions and partly through Bobert Griscom, had made 
sure that she and her daughter should have invitations to 
all the big balls of the season; but what good would that 
do when every girl in town knew that the men made a great 
favour of dancing with you at important parties, and that 
if you hadn't made some friends at the smaller ones you 
probably would sit against the wall all evening? 

So she dressed for her tea, and for the dance and supper 
that were to follow^ with an excitement too strong to be 
quenched even by the memory of what had happened the last 
time she had been in that white and gold ball-room of her 
uncle's. After all she would have to go often to Horticultural 
Hall, and see the place where Jim had asked her to be his 
wife; if she was going to let those memories upset her, she 
might just as well give up the whole business right away, 
and decide that she could not be anything but a failure. 
There were to be two words to that; so she set her lips and 
took great pains with her toilet. Her white muslin, in spite 
of her aunt's criticisms, was well-cut and very becoming; 
and just as she was putting on the moth-eaten fur cloak it had 
been impossible to find money to replace, a huge florist's box 
was handed in at the door. She, opening it with many sighs 
over the lovely bouquet Jim had sent her once upon a time, 
found a great bunch of yellow chrysanthemums just the 
right pale shade to set off her ribbons, with all the proper 
adjuncts of tulle and streamers, and a pencilled card, '^To 
the dearest little girl in the world, from her loving Father." 
She almost cried over them. She knew now why he was 
wearing a thin old overcoat that year. And even Mrs. 
Anderson did not grumble at the expense as Elizabeth had 
thought she would; the same delivery had brought her a 
beautiful bunch of gardenias and violets that would just 
finish off her costume for the tea, where she was to pour out. 

Those fiowers made Elizabeth so happy that the humilia- 
tions of her arrival at her aunt's ran off her like water off 
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a duck's back. She had perfectly steeled herself to having 
her dress criticised in detail by her aunt, and it affected her 
very little. Sylvia's cool nod and absolute disdain were worse. 
She felt quite sure that if her cousin had been overtly dis- 
agreeable she could have held her own in a war of words 
to some purpose; but Sylvia had a trick of absolutely ignor- 
ing her and at the same time finding something to do in 
whatever part of the room she was in that was beyond ex- 
pression irritating. It seemed to her that no matter what 
comer of the red and gold parlour she took refuge in to 
escape notice till the business of the afternoon had b^un, 
that place would Sylvia choose to have the florist's man affix 
one of her numerous bouquets, looking at Elizabeth meanwhile 
with calm impertinence until she sought another haven of 
rest. 

If it had not been for her father's flowers, the nimiber 
and splendour of those bouquets would have tried Elizabeth's 
soul beyond expression. But when she closed her hands over 
that token of the love she was sometimes afraid the grind of 
their life was killing, she would have felt it unworthy to let 
herself be touched by jealousy. Besides, to her surprise and 
delight, she herself had no mean array of flowers, though 
they were nothing to compare to Sylvai's. A great many old 
friends of the family and rich women her mother toadied 
had made their contribution; she sighed as she thought how 
a year ago Evelyn would have sent her something lovely. 

Sylvia's bouquets had filled every bit of available space 
in the room, and Elizabeth's were left piled awkwardly, 
boxes and all, in the middle of the room, where Sylvia nearly 
tripped over them once or twice. Elizabeth wished she would 
fall over them and tear her dress, but she did not. At last 
she came up to Mrs. Lewis. ^^Mama, what shall I do with 
these things? We can't have them in the middle of the floor 
when people come." 

Mrs. Lewis, who had been talking to the caterer, turned 
abruptly. ''No, we can't have them there. Take them 
away somewhere, Elizabeth." 

Mrs. Anderson interposed. " Don't you think it would be 
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a good thing if I put them in the ball-room, Linda? I can 
do it now myself; I won't be wanted as soon as you or the 
girls/' 

Sylvia narrowed her eyes a little. *'The ball-room is 
decorated already, Aunt Sadie/' 

"Yes, my dear; I could trust you and your mother for 
that. But I think you can trust me not to spoil anything 
planned by your mother's taste." With that she gathered up 
as many boxes as she could carry, beckoned to a footman to 
take the rest, and swept out of the room. 

Elizabeth had never loved her mother so much in her life. 
Her timidity was gone now; instead of slinking into comers, 
she sauntered airily around the room, inspecting all the decora- 
tions with lifted nose. Sylvia, noting her air, came up to 
her and said sharply, " Why are you looking like that? Do 
you think you are being original?" But she had over- 
reached herself. Her only answer wob a calm glance from the 
green eyes, and a level " What do you mean ? '* that reduced 
her to silence. Elizabeth looked at her quietly for a minute, 
then walked away. War had been declared too long between 
her and her cousin for her to make any attempt at concilia- 
tion. She had every intention, if possible, of eclipsing Sylvia 
at Sylvia's own tea. 

If she did not succeed in accomplishing that, at least she 
did very well when people began to arrive. She found a fas- 
cination in putting into every handshake real cordiality, in 
making even perfect strangers, whom her aimt generally did 
not introduce to her, feel that there was something about 
them that made her glad to make their acquaintance. 

There was an exhilaration, too, in seeing that although her 
aunt had more than ten times as much money as her mother, 
the women with whom she seemed on the most intimate 
terms did not for sheer distinction approach the women who 
called Mrs. Anderson Sadie and made a point of noticing her 
daughter. Elizabeth saw for the first time the point of her 
mother's social manoeuvres and of her agonised struggle to 
keep up appearances. Was it worth it ? She thought not ; but 
Btilly as she saw the bored faces smile when she spoke to 
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them, and felt the murmur of admiratioii she excited, she 
thrilled with the fascination of the game, then shuddered 
and prayed it might not make her like her mother. But oh, 
it was as wonderful as she had ever thought it would be — oh, 
if only Jim could have been there, too! Even the thought 
of him did not hurt as much as usual. She was young, she 
was pretty, she was fascinating; it didn't matter much what 
kind of people she was attracting if only she felt the intoxi- 
cation of her personality affecting theirs, dominating, tell- 
ing. . . . She had been suppressed so much of her life 
that the mere sensation of being admired was like a draught of 
new wine. 

Besides her own concerns she had another source of in- 
terest. Her brother had for some time past been more dis- 
agreeable than usual, so much so that she had often sat in 
her room with locked doors on the evenings when he was at 
home. She knew it was not business. He had just had a 
small raise, none of which he had contributed to the family 
expenses, in spite of his mother's more than hints. Bond- 
selling mixed with speculation suited him, and he had too 
much of his mother's sound business head to plunge too 
heavily again. No, it wasn't business, so it must be Sylvia. 
Elizabeth had often wondered about the relations between 
those two. Ever since the night when she had surprised 
them at Horticultural Hall she had been able to silence 
Tom at his worst by threatening to tell what she had seen. 
She had been touched by that. Whatever his faults, she 
believed that he honestly loved Sylvia, and that if the motive 
of working for her was taken away from him he would have 
absolutely nothing to stop him on the down grade. So that 
afternoon, through the ceaseless roar of talk and round of 
shaking hands, she watched carefully to see how the land 
might lie. 

She would have expected him to come early. So had 
Sylvia, but Tom had outgrown such manifestations of youth. 
He did not arrive till a quarter of six, when the crowd was 
thinning. He sauntered up very carelessly, stopping on the 
way to speak politely to several departing old ladies of im- 
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portance^ and to chaff one or two girls on the receiving party, 
making his progress just long enough to let Sylvia see he 
was not in a hurry to come to her, and not long enough to 
give her a chance of saying that he was holding off from her 
on purpose. Elizabeth admired his tactics. It was not often 
that she felt really in sjrmpathy with Tom, and the sensation 
was pleasant. Wlien he did come up to the receiving lin^ 
he did not hurry things either. He shook hands quietly with 
Mrs. Lewis, and looked Elizabeth over approvingly while he 
asked who had sent her flowers. Meanwhile Elizabeth noticed 
that Sylvia was talking absolute nonsense to the woman who 
was taking up her time. When she had departed, Tom turned 
to Sylvia. He did not say a single word as their hands met, 
but the silence was charged. He had dropped his slouch 
and stood erect; his face reminded Elizabeth a little of Bizzio's 
when he had just finished reading ^^ Donna Nunziata'' to 
Evelyn; but it was nobler. Sylvia turned pale, and lifted her 
golden head ; eye met eye, and the two stood hand in hand, for 
the moment forgetting everything. Elizabeth held her breath. 
Mrs. Lewis had just begun a long conversation with one of 
her special friends who had arrived late, and noticed nothing. 

At last Tom spoke. ** Are you going to let me sit by you 
at supper?** 

His voice and the commonplace request broke the speUL 
She fidgeted a little. "You're ridiculous, Tom. My first 
cousin, and at my tea I *' 

His smile deepened. ^^ You're right, as usual. Do up 
your duty dances early, and — ^well, we'll see." 

'* I think I have all my dances already engaged." Sylvia 
was becoming herself again. 

His eyes never moved from her face; he was not beaten yet. 
**If you're really going to enjoy it more that way, I won't 
stand in your light." 

Her glance fell. " It isn't a question of enjoyment." 

" Then how foolish to put duty before pleasure ! If s the 
first time I've ever seen you do it." 

"Sylvia" — Mrs. Lewis's voice broke in — ^''here's Mrs. 
McPadden." Sylvia turned away from Tom quickly and 
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began to thank Mrs. McFadden very prettily for the flowers 
she had sent her. Nor would she look at Tom again. A year 
ago he would have stayed near her, waiting for notice; but 
now he went and talked to some of the other girls on the 
receiving party^ whom the diminishing stream of guests had 
left unoccupied. Elizabeth could not tell by his manner 
whether he was pleased or disappointed. 

At last everyone was gone, and the girls went upstairs^ 
rested, did over their hair, and changed their dresses for the 
supper and dance that were to follow. Elizabeth, who of course 
was not intimate with any of Sylvia's friends, flung herself 
down on a sofa in a far-away comer, and closed her eyes 
for a few refreshing minutes. In spite of her long feud with 
Sylvia, she could not help wishing Tom might marry her. 
What she had seen that afternoon had made her forget her 
prejudice against both, and decide that if that union could 
be it would be worth her while to put up quietly with all that 
they would certainly not fail to think of for her benefit. But 
oh, wouldn't they be awful together? What one wouldn't 
think of the other would. Then she fell to thinking of her 
afternoon's success, and decided that there waB more in the 
society game than she had thought. 

But her real triumph came in the evening. She looked 
radiantly lovely when she was dressed for supper; she wore 
a close-fitting tunic of silver spangles over a crisp snowy- 
white tulle skirt, with no ornament and no relieving touch 
of colour but the bronze of her hair. She felt a little discour- 
aged when she saw how she had been placed at supper. She 
was not with any of the yoimger men whom it would have 
helped her socially to know; Mrs. Lewis had bestowed them 
all on the girls who were likely to entertain. Elizabeth found 
herself at a small table with her mother, her aunt, and a 
certain cousin of her aunt's, a multi-millionairess of many 
seasons, with a pea-green dress and an aggressive manner. 
All the men with them were elderly except one, and Elizabeth 
decided at once that he was an unmitigated beast. He was 
a special pet of Mrs. Lewis's, one Oscar Boberts, a broker 
rich by inheritance and bom besides with a capacity for mak- 
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ing money. He was about thirty-five^ a large man with a loud 
voice and a still louder personality. His face was too red and 
his lips too thick ; otherwise he was rather good-looking, with 
curly black hair and keen light blue eyes. Quite a good many 
years before he had found out that by making a certain 
kind of mild love to Mrs. Lewis he could insure that she 
would let him manage all her private ventures on the stock- 
market; and together they had made some very successful 
coups by which her already large fortune had been considerably 
increased. He was sitting next to her, and Elizabeth was 
on his other side. He began by taking her in from head to 
foot with an expression that made her feel like slapping 
his face well ; then without preamble he told her a story that 
made her blush from head to foot and turn her back on him. 
She felt as if she never could bring herself to look at him 
again; then she noticed that he was mumbling some sort of 
apology, and that her aunt meanwhile was trying to attract 
his attention. Suddenly her heart was filled vnth sinful 
joy. She noted carefully the crow's-feet around her aunf s 
eyes, the thickening of her skin, the oiliness of her marcelled 
hair; she remembered the many occiasions when she had sat 
miserably by, expected to be grateful for being allowed to hear 
her aunt talk about her automobiles, her opera-box, and her 
rich friends; then she gave Oscar a distractingly sweet smile, 
and determined that he should have eyes and ears for no one 
else. 

It proved to be an elementarily simple task. After her 
aunt had failed in obtaining her share of an account of a musi- 
cal comedy that he was giving, she leaned across him and 
said shrilly, *' You're talking too loud, Elizabeth.*' Eliza- 
beth could have shouted for joy when she saw Oscar grin 
sardonically and continue not to notice Mrs. Lewis. She was 
not aware of having talked at all, except to say yes and no, 
but the caution was not lost on her. She did not touch a drop 
of champagne, or allow herself a word of the variety known 
as fresh. She sat white and stately and quiet, only now and 
then dropping a little measured sentence into the conversation. 
But under her calm exterior her blood was rushing, pounding. 
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singing with sheer joy in her own youth and beauty and 
power. She could have carolled with the exultation of it^ if 
she had not found a deeper satisfaction in keeping still and 
watching her magic work without her having ostensibly lifted 
a finger. She did not know that it was by that veiy calm 
magnetism that her mother had produced her most satisfac- 
tory results; but Mrs. Anderson, seeing her behave so for 
the first time in her life, felt that she might yet have occasion 
to be proud of her daughter. 

It was harder than she had thought to go into that ball- 
room after supper and see the Botticelli facing her for the 
first time since the night when she had met Jim; but she 
had braced herself for the ordeal, and she got through by 
an intoxication of gaiety that quite completed the subju- 
gation of Oscar Boberts. The intensity, of his admiration 
half frightened her. He had not taken his eyes off her since 
she had first come down; sometimes in the middle of a 
sentence he would stanmier and lose the thread while he 
looked at her bare shoulders. He did not, however, attempt 
any liberties, and in spite of herself his absorption fascinated 
her. If the pauses in his conversation lasted too long, she 
would break them with a gentle *' Well ? '* that brought him 
back to himself without snubbing him. Nor did she have 
dearth of other partners; both her aunt and cousin were 
forced to introduce man after man to her; and her mother 
kept close watch, and often brought up men when she was in 
danger of being stuck. But always Oscar Boberts kept his 
eyes on her, whether he was dancing with her or not. 

When it was all over, and she and her mother were shut up 
in the carriage on the way home, Mrs. Anderson began some 
measured and judicious praise, mingled with criticism as to 
some unimportant details of her conduct. But Elizabeth 
scarcely heard her. Without any will of her own she had 
gone back two years to that other party at her aunf s, and her 
first meeting with Jim. In a fiash she saw the freshness of 
her enthusiasms, the strength of her beliefs — ^would that girl 
have taken pleasure in attentions from a man like Oscar 
Boberts? She prayed passionately to be delivered from him 
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and from wanting to have him around; then suddenly she 
thrilled as she thought of his expression when he looked at her, 
and she wondered whether there was anything to pray to. 
She tumbled into bed, wishing that she could cry. It would 
have helped so much; but the breaking of her engagement 
seemed to have dried up the source of her tears. 

XXII 

Heb season was not an absolute failure, but neither was 
it a very brilliant success. Her mother had chosen her 
clothes beautifully, and she had developed a knack with her 
hair; but as she did not entertain she had no party-call 
dances, and she had not exactly the qualities that make for a 
great belle. There were a few nights like the night of her tea, 
when her magnetism drew every man she knew; but more 
often she would go to her parties wondering whether it was 
worth while at all, and entirely unable to escape from that 
mood. Then she would not be able to command the airy 
nothings necessary to carry off the situation, and what 
partners she had would soon drop away from her. However, 
as the season went on, she developed a certain facility in con- 
versation, so that when she had to stay several dances with 
one man, she could generally keep him from being bored. 
She defied association, and chose to sit often in the foyer of 
Horticultural Hall, where she had pleasant talks, and began, 
pleasant friendships; for those men who did like her liked 
her thoroughly. If it had not been for the constant pain of 
her disappointment in Jim, she would probably have de- 
veloped some of those friendships into love-affairs; but all 
the men she met that year seemed shadowy to her after the 
one she had loved; besides, she was rather ashamed of the 
squalor of her home, and did not care to have the society 
men see it. 

Her one genuine conquest was Oscar Boberts. After the 
night of her tea he was at every dance she went to, and called 
several times a week. The house was always full of American 
beauties; their purple fragrance contrasted grimly with the 
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Arctic sitting-room, where the Blip-covers looked cold in the 
winter chill, and the whisky Tom spilled there whenever he 
felt so inclined had ground itself into the carpet. 

But she did not by any means feel sure of Oscar Roberts. 
She would see him start whenever he saw her come into a 
room ; and, whatever else he was doing, he could not keep his 
eyes away from her; but very often he would let half an 
evening go by before he came near her. It provoked her 
beyond expression to be left sitting beside her mother at the 
bigger dances while he was on the other side of the room, 
staggering with chin in air, or dancing with women of her 
Aunt Linda's type, with whom he was a great favourite. So 
when he came calling she revenged herself on him by being 
alternately frigid and fascinating in a manner calculated 
to drive him to distraction. She hated him a little more 
every time she saw him; and yet she found herself missing 
him if she did not see him as often as she expected. He was 
red and coarse, and rapidly growing heavier; sometimes she 
had visions of the vast watch-chained paunch he would cany 
round with him at fifty ; but he was the only person in her en- 
vironment who seemed real. His forceful masculinity stood out 
in strong contrast to her father's weariness, her brother's 
decadence, or the insipid gentleness of the Reverend Theodore. 
When she was with Oscar she never felt quite sure when her 
control over him might snap; and the fact that she coxdd 
not always compel him to come to her by the force of that 
control added to his fascination. His conversation, too, while 
egotistical to a degree that she would never have believed 
possible in anyone, was never pointless; even when he was 
describing in detail his race-horses, automobiles, and yacht, 
he had a way of making them seem interesting and valuable, 
and of making his audience wonder whether any existence 
was desirable in which such things were not included. Once, 
talking of some of the Philadelphia literary societies, he 
said, '* Those things are all very well for people who can't 
do any better; but we men of wealth have other pleasures." 
For a moment she felt as if he must be right, and was rather 
ashamed of herself for the solace hocks were to her ; then when 
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he was gone she hated herself for it, and hated him the worse. 
Then it was very aggravating to see by the papers that he 
was giving her Aunt Linda and several other women with 
investments to make veiy expensive little theatre and supper 
parties in which she was not even included. She didn't really 
know why she felt as if she owned him ; he wasn't behaving that 
way; she didn't see why she let him come to see her at all; 
but wouldn't she make him smart if she got the chance ! 

So came the night of the first Assembly. The whole family 
was to go, even to her father, who had been nowhere that year. 
The thought of her german was veiy consoling, but she had 
no supper-partner. Suppose Bobert forgot all about it! 
No— he had his faults, but they weren't that kind. Oscar 
really ought to take her to supper, and she'd make things 
hot for him if he didn't. But those considerations were lost in 
the pleasure she and her father took in each other's toilets. 
Mrs. Anderson had surpassed herself in planning Elizabeth's 
Assembly dress. It was very severely cut, as was everything 
she wore; soft floating tunics, first of tender green, then of 
transparent grey, then over the whole embroidered silver net, 
with trinmiings and a girdle of the green. Her hair was 
wreathed with a crown of silver leaves, and at her bosom was 
one pale topaz that had belonged to her father's mother. To 
complete the whole, Bobert Griscom had sent her a lovely 
bunch of yellow daffodils and white paper narcissus, tied with 
floating green tulle. She was in considerable trepidation ' 
as to how she should meet him ; but she forgot her dread ini 
lying her father's tie and in making him a buttonhole. Mrs. 
Anderson, haughty and splendid in her black velvet and dia- 
monds, felt rather lonely as she saw the looks those two 
exchanged. Tom had locked himself into his room all 
evening, and emerged just in time to take his place in the 
carriage. Sylvia was giving a dinner that night, and he 
was not included. 

But Mrs. Anderson had her revenge on her husband and 
daughter when they arrived at the Bellevue-Stratford. In 
the thick crowd of standers-by that invaded a large part of the 
dancing space there was small chance, as Elizabeth desper- 
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ately saw^ of her being found by the few men among her 
special friends who were on the Assembly list. If Tom had 
taken her out on the floor^ she would have had a better 
chance of being seen; but as soon as they had shaken hands 
with the patronesses he left them, and they did not see him 
again all evening. She could only follow helplessly cm the 
heels of her mother, who had taken her father's arm and 
was making a triumphal progress through the crowd, talking 
to friends, receiving compliments on her youthful appearance 
from men she had known when she was a girl, criticising 
everyone's clothes and exchanging the latest tit-bits of scandal. 
Her husband had chance polite remarks addressed to him by 
the extra members of whatever party his wife was talking to; 
but he imderstood their real value too well to feel them 
anything but a pain. There were other wrecks there like 
himself; the Assembly brought out many of the older people 
who never went anywhere else; but they were no comfort 
to each other. They passed almost furtively, unwilling to 
be seen speaking to each other for fear they would be labelled 
as belonging together. So he went his way and took thank- 
fully the crumbs of politeness that fell from more successful 
tables; Elizabeth meanwhile through gaps in the crowd saw 
Sylvia splitting her dances, and wondered whether she would 
ever be able to get over the disgrace of being a failure at the 
most representative ball in town. 

Her father, gushed over by the silly wife of a clever man 
with whom her mother was carrying on a discreet flirtaticm, 
turned and saw her making herself wearily agreeable to one 
of the evergreen bachelors too rheumatic to dance who was 
better than nobody. A whimsical impulse seized him, a 
remnant of the days when his graceful originality had made 
him a social favourite in Louisville. As they moved on to 
find more acquaintances he turned to his daughter. ** Oirlie, 
how many commandments would it break if you and I took 
a turn together ? '' She looked at him, startled for a moment ; 
then the glint of mischief in his eyes, now very seldom seen, 
infected her too. Before Mrs. Anderson could more than 
gasp the two had glided out on to the floor together; and, 
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barring Jim^ Elizabeth had never enjoyed a dance so much 
in her life. 

Her father had often told her about the days when he 
had led germans; now she understood why^ for he danced 
better than any man she had ever met. Through the thick 
crowd that made dancing difficult for most people he steered 
her skilf ully^ clearing trains and toes and making their motion 
a poem. Then there was the fim of avoiding her mother's 
horrified gaze^ and of looking at her when she wasn't looking 
at them so as to see how shocked she was. Sylvia^ whirling 
by with a succession of desirable partners^ might lift her 
brows; but that dance was so delightful that Elizabeth could 
only pity her for not imderstanding. She did not see the 
really lovely look that came over Bobert Griscom's face as 
he watched them from a pillar against which he was leaning. 
His own father had died only a few years ago^ and he still 
missed hinL 

Of course anything as pleasant as that dance was sure 
to be interrupted; and^ once launched, Elizabeth had several 
partners^ and got along not so badly. Her father^ in spite 
of telegraphic and significant glances^ did not go near her 
mother again. He waited around with his eye on Elizabeth^ 
ready to join her at a signal and prevent her from being 
"stuck" with anyone. How she wished he always went 
to dances with them ! But then she knew well enough that 
he wouldn't always be like this — ^he hadn't even gone near 
the punch-bowl to-night^ bless his heart! They had several 
more pleasant turns on the floor^ happy as two children playing 
truant. Oscar Boberts was busy rushing his particular sct^ 
and would not let Elizabeth catch his eye. She thought he 
was reserving himself for supper, and forgave him accord- 
ingly. But when supper-time came he went down with the 
Lewises, and Elizabeth was left partnerless. Vowing dire 
vengeance on Oscar, she went down with her father. Their 
holiday mood still held. They found a little table in a comer 
with a good view of the room ; Mr. Anderson tipped a waiter, 
and had good food served quickly; then they drifted into a 
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nice abstrnse discusBion om the Teal value of balls in Ufe^ 
and had the best talk they had had for years. 

They finished supper quickly^ and went upstairs again to 
take advantage of the clearer floor before the german« They 
practised all the fancy steps that had been the fashion in 
Mr. Anderson^s youth, and all the fancy steps that were the 
fad that winter; they laughed happily and heartily over the 
expression on Mrs. Anderson^s face when she, imprisoned 
among some dignitaries whom she had manoeuvred to join, 
saw them slipping away from the table too far away for her 
to speak to tiiem without screaming. But their fun did not 
last long. Oscar Boberts came up from supper rather earlier 
than Mrs. Lewis liked^ and, leaving her with another woman, 
marched over and took possession of Elizabeth. Mr. Anderson, 
knowing that she had a german partner and would not need 
him any more, began to think of what his wife would say to 
him, and went over to the bowl of fish-house to strengthen 
himself for the encounter. 

Elizabeth turned her back cm him. She could not help it, 
and she did not want to see it; and fortunately she could 
trust her mother to see that he didn't get hopelessly drunk 
at an Assembly. A pleasanter task lay before her. Oscar 
Boberts had evidently thought she would have no chance of 
a german partner unless he took pity on her. Things had 
come aroimd strangely that she should be beholden to Bobert 
Griscom ; but wasn't she just ? Oscar was swinging her around 
the fioor in his most off-hand millionairish manner; he was 
replete with dinner, champagne, and the flattery Mrs. Lewis 
had been applying with a brush ; and he had not the faintest 
idea of exerting himself to make conversation. Elizabeth 
smiled to herself. He thought she was going to have to 
work to get him to ask her for the german, did he ? Well, he 
should just see! She pressed her lips tight together, and 
danced aroimd in silence as deep as his, carefully drawing 
away when he tried to hold her too dose; that dance was 
worth having gone through all the humiliations of the Assem- 
bly! Neither spoke a word through one dance and the be- 
ginning of the second. At last he spoke. She had known he 
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would have to if she only kept still long enough; and as she 
wasn't in the least afraid of offending him her task had been 
easy. He cleared his throat a couple of times, but she took 
no notice; so he said, " Whafs the matter with you to-night? 
You haven't said a word to me/' 

**I haven't noticed that your conversation flowed with 
such tremendous rapidity, Mr. Roberts." He started at her 
tone. 

*'Well, I wasn't feeling exactly like talking. I'd been 
getting off a lot of hot air at supper and I wanted a little 
quiet ; but one can have too much of a good thing, you know." 

" All right ; I'm quite ready to talk to you on any subject 
you choose. Heaven forbid that I should start one myself, 
for fear I should interfere with your royal highness' mood." 

^* Now you're laughing at me. Miss Anderson, and I don't 
call that very nice." 

" Why not ? Why shouldn't I have my moods as well as 
you ? No one's obliging you to dance with me if you don't like 
them. You can just take me back to my mother if you 
think that only men with millions have a right to show their 
feelings." 

'^ Now, Miss Anderson, I never said anything of the kind. 
I came over to ask you to dance the german with me, and I 
don't see why you should turn sulky all of a sudden. Perhaps 
you think I haven't been dancing with you enough. Thanks 
awfully; I didn't know you cared for me that much. We'll 
try to do better, because you're a pretty little girl when you 
don't look disagreeable. So let's call it off, and we'll have the 
german together, and a good old time. I haven't danced the 
german at an Assembly with anyone for the last ten years, 
and I have good seats for you ; so suppose you take off that 
frown and be a good girl, and I'll send you some flowers 
to carry to your next dance that'll make every other girl's 
in the room look sick. How about it? " 

He had always known that there were pride and temper 
in the set of her head and the flash of her eye; but he had 
never known that such a withering look was possible as she 
turned on him. ^Mr. Roberts," she said quietly, "if you 
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were a poor girl^ unable to entertain and with all your repu* 
tation depending on the appearance you could make at dances, 
I think it would hurt you to see a man who called himself 
your friend when he called at your house treating you with 
open neglect on public occasions, and then expecting you to 
be humbly grateful for his notice at the last minute when 
you could see that he had probably been turned down in other 
quarters. Your money can buy a great deal, but it cannot 
buy my respect for such conduct; and I will thank you to take 
me to my mother, so that I can wait with her until my german 
partner comes for me/* 

Before he could answer her the call to the german sounded, 
and she saw Bobert Griscom coming across the floor. He 
stood before her, tall and handsome and courteous, saying, 
"Are you ready. Miss Anderson? We had better be quick, 
for fear someone will steal our seats.** Elizabeth laid her 
finger-tips on his sleeve, and turned away from Oscar. '^ This 
has been a delightful dance, Mr. Boberts,'* she said sweetly. 
She looked back once, and saw him standing with his mouth 
open, looking rather like a fat red fish. 

They reached their seats, and she began to wonder what 
to say to Bobert. She had planned some very brilliant re- 
marks, but unfortxmately everyone of them had slipped out 
of her head as completely as if they had never been there; 
she knew he thought she was a fool, and yet she could think 
of nothing to say that would impress him with her intellect. 
He had paused in his usual flow of ball-room commonplaces 
when he saw she did not answer, and he was looking at 
her, not obtrusively, but evidently waiting for her to choose 
a subject of conversation. She must say something; if she 
didn*t he would talk about the last time they had met, and she 
would either go through the floor or kill him — she didn't 
quite know which. Time was passing — it was really only 
about a minute — she could not wait to find a suitable remark, 
so she ended by saying, like the veriest bromide in the room, 
*'I haven't thanked you for your lovely flowers.** 

He looked at the pale yellow and green as they rested 
against the delicate mist of her gown. " I made a good guess. 
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didn't I? Not entirely a gaess^ either; I was thinking of 
the cat-quality in your eyes/' 

She was dumfounded^ but rose to the situation. '^You 
think I'm a cat^ do you ? Thank you so much, Mr. Griscom.'' 

He smiled. *'Well, not entirely, Miss Elizabeth. From 
what I've seen of you I should hardly call you a typically catty 
woman, though you're not above giving a sharp scratch, as 
I've found to my sorrow. But what I mean about you is 
hardly the treacherousness of the domestic animal — ^you don't 
look at all domestic, you know. There's something of the 
deep jungle about you — ^you're waiting, brooding, gathering 
force for a spring, which will be rather terrible when you 
make it, I'm afraid ! " 

He paused to see how she would take him. She laughed 
nervously. She did not half like such an intimate tone from 
him. No one had talked to her like that since Jim's time, 
and if it had been anyone she trusted she would either have 
been planning what the bridesmaids were to wear or the 
elegant terms in which she would couch her refusal. But of 
Bobert she was not at all sure. He might be trying to draw 
her out, to gain her confidence some way so as to abuse it — 
didn't he owe her something for the tongue-lashing she had 
given him, and wouldn't it be a fine revenge to make her 
tell him all her secrets so that he could laugh at them? But 
she mustn't show him that she understood his motives; so 
she copied his bantering tone as she answered, ^'I'm glad 
you don't class me with the fireside scratcher, anyhow." 

^'No. Bather more with Bagheera; but with Bagheera 
in the king's cages at Oodeypore. You haven't yet learned 
to say, ' By the Broken Lock that freed me.' I wonder whether 
you ever will ? " 

^But, if I may be very impertinent, what have black 
panthers in cages to do with yellow daffodils ? " 

^'Oh, I see you mean to hold me strictly to the point. 
Very well, young lady, but remember, two can play at that 
game, and I have had more experience than you. The con- 
nection between panthers and daffodils is in the colour of your 
eyes; and, if I may be forgiven for saying so, in your youth. 
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Those delicate spring flower shades are what you need to 
set you off. And be patient with yourself and me ; you won't 
be young and inexperienced long. By the time you're twenty- 
five I'll send you orchids ; then you'll be wearing green glass 
danglers in the middle of your forehead, and narrowing your 
eyes so as to look snaky. You'll have smashed your lock, 
the scar of the collar will bum, and youll be loose, preying 
on your fellow-men. But you haven't tasted blood yet; so 
111 send you daffodils — ^while I can." 

" Thaiik you for your prophecy. But why do you think 
111 be such a dreadful person?" 

'^ Do you call that being such a dreadful person ? Even 
if you won't own it to me, don't you rather enjoy the prospect 
of sitting up on a pedestal of worldly wisdom and cynicism, 
using your superior force of intellect and understanding of 
character to pull the strings and watch the wheels go round, 
while your fatal beauty draws men without number into your 
net? Come; own up; isn't the picture rather pleasing?" 

His horrid cynicism again! He was terrible; he under- 
stood all the meanness in one; but there were other things 
besides what he understood, and she could and would answer 
him. ^* It seems to me that there are better usee than that 
to put power to. Of course every woman would like to feel 
that she had such power; but I hope that if it ever should 
come to me, I should use it to help rather than to hurt" 

She was delighted to see that he looked abashed. ** With 
all my heart I hope you may. Miss Anderson. But all the 
same, wouldn't you like to do a little mischief that wasn't 
serious, to take down the conceit of a few very cocky men, 
like myself, for instance?" 

It was her turn to smile the superior smile. '^ Oh, Mr. 
Griscom, I hope you give me credit for too much sense to 
want to attempt the impossible." 

He laughed at that, a particularly hearty laugh that she 
was beginning to enjoy provddng. But he had no time to 
answer, for just then he was taken out. She was glad of it. 
She was rather afraid of the turn the conversation had taken. 
Was it true that she had sudi catty, snaky powers? It waa 
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dreadful, but it was fascinating — just as he had said ! She 
lost herself in a day-dream of power^ stirring all men by 
her smile. Jim used to call her Cleopatra, too. . . . She 
was so absorbed in her new train of ideas that she forgot to 
talk to the next man who took her out; and he, being in doubt 
as to whether she was worth while, decided to the contrary. 
It was not till she saw the alacrity with which he moved 
away that she realised what she had done. Bobert was still 
out, and stayed out for the next figure; so she had ample 
time for reflection. She was furious. When he came back, 
wouldn't she pay him oflf, carry the war into Africa? He 
had just wound out of the pyramid figure with one of the 
nicest young married women in Philadelphia, not fast either, 
as Elizabeth would have wished. She watched the easy, 
pleasant way they talked — so different from her own jerky 
ball-room conversation! — she saw his lingering over the last 
steps of the dance, as though loath to let so pleasant a partner 
go. She saw his finished manner as he bent over her to say a 
few parting wards; then she saw him, as he crossed the 
room, change his face from a delicate regret at losing his 
partner so soon to a pleased anticipation of joining herself — 
all put on, one as false as the other ! She felt like telling him 
so; but she bethought herself that she really would be giving 
herself into his hands if she did, so she collected herself. 
Her head grew marvellously clear; a delicate rush of excite- 
ment mounted to her l^mples. She raised her eyes innocently 
to his as he sat down beside her. ^^ Mr. Oriscom, do you ever 
do anything inappropriate?'* 

It was his turn to look taken aback. '^ I don't understand 
you. Miss Elizabeth." 

"I should think you'd get very tired of never saying or 
doing anything that didn't perfectly cover the situation." 

" So thafs what you think of me? I've often wondered. 
'Faultily faultless, icily regular, splendidly null; dead per- 
fection — ^no more ' — no wonder you've always hat^ me I " 

*' I never said I hated you ; but isn't it true ? " 

''If you say so." He had on his amused smile again; 
she wasn't going to stand that. 
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" Probably you think I am impertinent ; but you've been 
amusing yourself studying me. Why shouldn't I return the 
compliment ? '' 

*' Why, indeed ? Won't you let me have the benefit of your 
diagnosis ? It will be interesting, if unflattering." 

She began to feel embarrassed again ; but, having let her- 
self in for the business, she was bound to go through with it, 
and not let him see she was afraid. So she drew a long 
breath, and began: '^Ifs hard enough to give any opinion 
of you that goes below your outer shell.** 

*'And that shell consists of ^" 

Did he think she would be afraid to say it? He ought to 
know her better by this time. *^ Cynical self-possession. A 
perfect mastery of all the details of social intercourse, com- 
bined with a profound contempt for all of your fellow-men 
who are taken in by your manner." 

^'And how about those who are not taken in — ^yourself, 
for instance?" 

*' Oh, for us you have the deepest contempt of all, because 
we have not learnt your supreme art of concealing our emo- 
tions. You think we have no strength.'* 

^But, my dear Miss Elizabeth, haven't you found that 
when you gave your feelings loose rein, you usually had some- 
thing stamped on that deserved a better fate? " 

She started. '* What do you know about that ? " 

''More than you think, perhaps. I haven't been thirty 
all my life." 

The colour flooded her cheeks. In the irritation of his 
present manner she had for the time being forgotten Evelyn 
Carroll. Now she suddenly remembered. Her eyes fell, and 
she clenched her hands over the pale daffodils. She felt like 
tearing one to pieces ; but she did not dare with his eyes on 
her. Why should she ever try to engage in an argument 
with him? He always managed to be in the right, and to 
cover her with horrible shame. She stared at the floor. If he 
used wild horses, he shouldn't persuade her to say another 
word, or to look at him. 

But she had reckoned without her host. As soon as her 
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contemplation of the pattern of the hardwood floor had 
lasted long enough for him to be quite certain she was not 
going to answer his last remark, she heard his voice, with a 
gentler note than before: 

'^Miss Anderson, whatever I say or do, I seem to have 
the faculty of getting in wrong with you; and I'm sorry. 
Is it fair of you to keep your prejudice against me when I'm 
doing exactly what you asked me to? Can't you play square, 
and give me a chance to be friends? " 

Qood heavens I what would the man do next? He had his 
bad qualities: he was witheringly cynical, and a heartless 
flirt — she could see how he might prove very dangerous to 
some silly women — but his worst enemies could not accuse 
him of being monotonous. She was, however, saved from 
answering his last remark; for just then they were called 
out, nor did they have time to talk again while the german 
lasted. As soon as it was over Elizabeth was borne home by 
her mother, who had been yawning ever since her friends had 
left. She acknowledged Robert with the coolest of nods; 
after his letter, it was his business to seek her out. 

Elizabeth had little time to think over her evening. The 
one maid came down with a bilious attack the next morning, 
and Elizabeth had to do all the cooking, besides carrying up 
her meals, lest she become offended, and leave them maidless 
in the middle of the season. While she was waiting sleepily 
for the dinner to cook the next day, she did think for a minute 
that if Robert really cared about being friends he might come 
and see her — but hadn't she herself forbidden it? It was better 
so, anyway. He was a dangerous man ; Jim had always hated 
hinL Jim. . . . She went and gave the pots on the fire 
an unnecessary stirring. It did her good when she scalded 
her fingers. 

XXIII 

That evening, just as her work was dcme and she was 
ready to slip off to bed absolutely worn out, Oscar Roberts 
called. 

She had been getting angrier and angrier as she thought 
of his tone with her the night before; and although she had 
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gotten thoroughly even with him she had no idea of being 
anything but cool to him. He should see whether she was 
the kind of girl who could be bought ! So she shook hands 
as icily as she knew how, without saying a word. Usually 
he had so much to say for himself that he would not have 
noticed her omission; but that nighty to her surprise, he was 
as silent as herself. She was too tired to care what it meant ; 
she sat down limply in a big chair and studied the pattern 
in the carpet. 

He did not hesitate long. He looked straight at her, his 
jaw set. ^^Miss Anderson, I came round here to apologise 
to you for the way I spoke to you last night.*' 

She lodced up, thoroughly surprised. He went on steadily : 
*^ What you said to me gave me a lesson I needed. If you'll 
forgive me this time, it won't happen again." 

^' Indeed I will, and with all my heart. I'm ashamed of 
having lost my temper." 

^' Thank you. I think I was rather lit last night, and 
I hoped you'd understand. Tou always were a good sort." 

" We're none of us so perfect that we don't need forgiveness 
sometimes ; and you're welcome to mine." She was thinking 
of her father, and of the difference it might perhaps have 
made if her mother had been kind to him when he first 
began to drink. She had heard the front door sli^ behind 
him a few minutes before. 

Oscar did not notice her expression, being too much occu- 
pied with his own sensations. *^ Perhaps you don't know it, 
but when you feel lonesome if s pretty hard not to take a 
drink so aa to forget it." 

** Lonely? Do you feel lonely, too?" If a pig had begun 
to recite poetiy to her, she would not have been much more 
taken aback. 

^* Of course I do. It isn't as much fun as you might think 
to know that everyone you meet is trying to work you for all 
you're worth, and to wonder every minute what their game is." 

" But surely people aren't as bad as that ? " 

^^ Oh, I don't call it bad ; it's only human nature. If I 
didn't have the chink I'd be that way myself. Everybody looks 
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out for number one first, of course; and when they see a man 
with the long green coming their way they want to see how 
much of it they can get for themselves. I don't mind gener- 
ally; you can't fool me much, and anyone who gets any of 
my cash has to earn it. But sometimes, when the bottles and 
jokes are going round, I feel as if I'd like to think a little 
of it was for myself, and that it wasn't all because I was foot- 
ing the bill. I've seen fellows who knew how to think so; 
but I know better. So then I take an extra drink, and if s 
all right." 

^^Oh, don't I" 

'' Why, do you care at all ? " 

She blushed to the roots of her hair. '^ You've been 
kind to me, and I hate to think of anyone I'm at all interested 
in going that way. If you think I'm after your money, don't 
come here any more; but I'm really sorry you should feel 
that way about people, and still sorrier that you should take 
that way to drown your feelings." 

"If you care, I'll try pulling up. I've never trusted a 
man or a woman yet that they didn't turn round and play me 
some kind of a dirty trick; but I always was a sport, and 111 
try it again if you say so." 

" You're giving me too much responsibility, Mr. Boberts. 
I'm only human, and I may disappoint you. But I can 
honestly say that I want nothing of you beyond your friend- 
ship, and that if you lost every cent you had to-night it 
wouldn't change my feeling for you in the slightest." 

"I've heard that said a himdred times if I've heard it 
once; and yet I believe you, kid. I knew last night you 
weren't like the rest; that's why I came round here to-night. 
When I first knew you I wondered what your game was, but 
111 be darned if I think you have any." 

"I should rather hope not!" 

" Don't get excited. I've known some pretty clever women 
in my time. And you really do care for me a little ? " 

"I like you as a friend.'* What was this conversation 
coming to? 

He considered a moment. "Thafs the best thing I've 
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had said to me for ten years. If s worth something to have 
you call me that. Will you really be a good chum^ like you 
are with that Griscom man ? '^ 

She smiled. "That wouldn't be promising much; Tra 
not at all fond of Mr. Griscom.^' 

His face brightened visibly. "I'm glad of that; the 
fellow isn't much good. He's a dam snob^ and hand and glove 
with all those fool political reformers^ too." 

" Is he? " Elizabeth had not known that befora 

"Yes — damn idiots all! I'm glad you haven't any use 
for him ; he isn't the right kind of fellow for you to go with, 
pretending to be better than anybody really is I But he isn't 
worth talking about. Youll be my chum, won't you? I 
need one." 

" So do ly Mr. Roberts ; and 111 try to be an honest friend 
to you." He had shown her a different side of his nature 
to-night, and she began to think that it might be really worth 
while to help him to take a higher view of life. 

" Good for you ; give me your hand on it." She remem- 
bered that Robert Griscom had said that, too, and she smiled 
to herself as she put out her hand. He snatched it, and she 
saw the expression of his face change as he touched her — that 
was different from Robert; nothing she could do would ever 
shake his composure a jot or a tittle. She did not try to 
pull her hand away, but, scenting danger, she smiled up 
sweetly at Oscar. " If we're really going to be chumef, will 
you do something for me now ? " 

" Bather ! " His grasp tightened, and took on an insinuat- 
ing quality. 

" I'm so tired I can hardly keep my eyes open. Will you 
go now, and let me get a good night's sleep ? '' 

He looked blank a minute, then he laughed. "Fairly 
caught ! But I may ask you to do something for me some time, 
remember." 

" I don't forget my promises, Mr. Roberts." 

He let go her hand, and stepped to the door. " I won't 
keep you any more. Good-night, and sleep tight." He took 
her hand again, pressed it, and was gone. She liked the 
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promptness of his good-bye. He might be coarse^ but he 
was a strong man. The Beverend Theodore nnder the same 
circumstances would have taken the length of an ordinary 
visit to go. 

From that time on her acquaintance with Oscar Boberts 
took on a different character. His faults had always been 
obvious to her, but now she began to appreciate his virtues. 
He was no less coarse and materialistic than he had been. 
She would never have dreamed of telling him any of the 
fancies with which she solaced herself about the colour of the 
sky or the sunlight on the snow or the analysis of an Emerson 
essay or a Browning poem, to all of which the Beverend Theo- 
dore would listen with rapt attention, if with a somewhat 
vacant stare. Besides, Oscar was liable at any time to fall 
into attempts at liberties from which she drew back with hor- 
ror. But despite all that he had undoubted force ; and some- 
times he showed surprising" tact in the matter of going when 
she was tired, of understanding when her nerves were on 
edge, of being there when he was needed. He never again 
avoided her at a dance. He did not force his attentions on 
her to the exclusion of eveiyone else; but she felt that she 
could depend on him to fill up all her time between other 
partners, and the consciousness was very pleasant. Very 
pleaaant also were the wonderful bouquets that arrived before 
every dance, the huge boxes of candy more delicious than any 
she had tasted before, the automobile rides away from the 
grime of the town into the white majesty of the sleeping coun- 
try, the matinees at which she saw every play she wanted 
to see, the only having to name a book ahe wanted and have 
it arrive in the best binding procurable. 

Of course the thought of what was to be the end of all this 
would obtrude itself. Usually she could not accept any 
situation imtil she had thoroughly faced all its possibilities, 
and absolutely decided how she meant to act in any contin- 
gency; but now she shrank from going beyond the present. 
She was tired; Oscar made her comfortable and did not ask 
for anything she could not give him; why go further? Be- 
tween going out and housework there was very little time left 
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for reflection^ and she was not sure that he had any intentions 
anyhow. If he ever said anything definite, it would be time 
enough to send him away. Meantime she had a real liking 
for him. She had not be^i able to cure him of his cynicism 
as much as she had intended, because half the time he did not 
listen to what she was saying, but just went on with his own 
train of thought. But she grew quite interested in hearing 
the story of his life. His father had been a veiy distinguished 
man, a United States ambassador, who in his old age had 
married his housekeeper, and had died when his son was 
still a boy. Oscar was intensely proud of his father, and 
could discourse by the hour on his achievements; but his real 
affection was for the coarse kindly woman who had brought 
him up, and whose death a few years back had been the greatest 
sorrow of his life. Elizabeth sympathised heartily with him 
for the snubs he had received from bluer-blooded school- 
mates, most of whom he had managed to humble later, and 
admired him for his loyal affection for the mother who had 
been the cause of his disadvantages. The world had treated 
him almost as badly in some ways as it had her; why shouldn't 
she be his friend and try to help him by her sympathy? 

But though she refused to attach any seriousness to his 
attentions, the world at large was not so easily hoodwinked. 
All the busybodies in society made thoroughly free with their 
two names, and the engagement was considered to be an accom- 
plished fact. Oscar heard the comments, and only laughed. 
Mrs. Anderson prevented most of the gossip from coming to 
Elizabeth's ears. She knew her daughter well enough to 
know that Oscar would not have aa simple a time as people 
supposed, and the longer Elizabeth remained passive the 
better. By the time she understood matters she would, 
her mother hoped, have gone too far to retract; and there 
would be her future and that of the whole family ideally 
provided for. There, too, would be an end of that pose of 
hers of being better than other people. So Elizabeth serenely 
let herself drifts and on the whole felt rather comfortable. 
The thing that annoyed her the most was that, although 
Bobert was at several bells at the end of the season, he 
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did not come near her again. More than once, when she was 
dancing with Oscar, she saw him watching her with the 
expression of cold disapproval that made her angriest ; and she 
often clenched her hands with rage at the thought that 
after all her efforts to keep from making a fool of herself, 
he shoxdd still consider her one. 

XXIV 

Hbr sense of ease with Oscar lasted through the last 
dancing class, on the Monday before Ash Wednesday. He 
was comfortably and agreeably devoted, and she congratulated 
herself on having gained a real friend. 

On Shrove Tuesday came the Bal Masque. She had been 
looking forward to it, as having a distinctive flavour after 
the cut-and-dried entertainments she had been going to all 
winter; but now that the time was come she was tired out. 
All the earlier part of the evening was a blur. Partners she 
had in plenty, and the little mysteries and intimate conver- 
sations under masks would have delighted her if she had 
spirit left to enjoy them. But as it was, it seemed to her that 
everyone said ilie same things, pretended to know her when 
they didn't, tried to make her lift her mask a minute, and 
made fantastic love not witty enough to be amusing. Before 
the masked time was half over she thought she would go crazy 
if she ever heard ** Oh, you kid ! '* again. 

She felt genuinely relieved when Oscar came to take her 
to supper. "I'm tired of all this racket,'' he said, as they 
moved along with the crowd, '* let's sit somewhere where it's 
quiet." They stayed upstairs in the foyer (so many memories 
had rolled over her since Jim's time there that she could bear it 
without much pain) and he tipped a waiter to bring him 
food. They did not talk much ; they looked down at the motley 
crowd, and dropped a few remarks to each other, very com- 
fortably world-weary over the good food. When they had 
finished eating they sat on for a while in the same quiet mood, 
hardly caring to dance. Then Oscar shifted his position a 
little, and squared his shoulders with a stiffening of the 
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muscles that might have warned Elizabeth of what was com- 
ing. But she was absolutely unsuspicious now. She had 
grown used lately to finding him a restfid companion^ and 
she was really too tired to notice slight changes in anyone. 
His voice was perfectly level and casual as he said, '^ By the 
way, I don't believe I've told you I've bought the yellow 
house.** 

^' The yellow house ! " It was one of the most desirable 
in town. On Bittenhouse Square, large and generously built 
with the roominess of the days before property had gone 
up too tremendously to allow of laige lots, and lovely with the 
architecture of the early nineteenth century, before Victoria 
had effected a divorce between beauty and virtue. It had 
been for sale some time, and Elizabeth had hardly ever passed 
it without building a castle in the air as to how beautiful 
it would be to live there. And now Oscar had bought it, and 
he would never appreciate it ! Why was it that money never 
came to anyone but the people who had no idea what to do 
with it? But she mustn't think those thoughts now; it would 
be discourteous not to congratulate Oscar on his good luck — 
he had been a very good friend to her according to his lights. 
*' Oh, I'm so glad I It's the nicest house in town." 

*' I knew you thought so ; thafs why I got it. Miss Ander- 
son, it won't be worth anything to me if you won't take it and 
me, too. Do you think you could marry me? " 

** Mr. Eoberts I " She sat up straight enough now, and 
looked at him wide-eyed. 

*'Mi8S Anderson, don't say no! I know I've surprised 
you, and that I've done it all wrong — ^I don't know how to 
make speeches. But I do love you better than an3rthing in 
the world; I'd like to give you everything I have; and I do 
want you not to turn me down right away, but to think it 



over." 



*' But, Mr. Eoberts, I'm dreadfully sorry; but I don't love 
you as a woman ought to love you who took all the splendid 
things you have to offer." 

**I always knew you were square. Most of the women 
I've known wouldn't have let that come into it at all. But I'm 
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not asking you to love me ; I know well enough I'm not the 
sort of fellow you'd pick out But you don't care for anyone 
else?" 

"No . . ." For very shame she could not think of 
Jim any more. 

" Then thaf s all right I didn't think there was a nigger 
in the woodpile. Now I don't want you to answer me right 
away. When I want a thing I generally get it^ and I want 
you more than I've ever wanted anything in my life." His 
eyes frightened her^ but he kept his hands to himself. " Here 
you are, shut up scrubbing floors for a lot of people who just 
want to see how much work they can get out of you— oh, I 
haven't been round your house for nothings and seen your 
eyelids red and that brother of yours yelling at you to find his 
things. You can hardly stand it now when you're young; 
six months more of it will make you sick. Now you just take 
me^ even if you don't love me like a book ; I don't think much 
of books anyhow. I'm no saint^ and never pretended to be; 
but it'll be an easier life for you than the way you're doing 
now. We're good chums^ anyhow^ and well be better chuma 
as we go on; you're the squarest girl I ever met^ and 111 
be as square with you as you've always been with me. Ill 
take you to Europe on your wedding trip, and let you see 
every place you want; and you shall live in the yellow house 
and furnish it any way you like, and do as you like all day long, 
and only have me on hand after business hours. I'll be a better 
man if I marry you. Miss Anderson; I've had nothing to 
care for since my mother died, but now itil be worth living 
to make you happy. Don't say another word to me to-night; 
sleep on what I've said to you and see if I'm not right. I'll 
be round to-morrow night to see what you think of it Now 
I'm going to take you back to the other room." 

With that he rose and drew her hand through his arm. 
She thought she ought to say something, but her tongue 
seemed tied. His arm was so strong, and it did feel good to 
have someone thinking for her and taking care of her, in- 
stead of fussing at her to do more work I She would have 
to make him see it was impossible, and then he would go 
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SLWBjy and there would be no one at all who cared a hang 
whether she lived or died. He had given her till to-morrow, 
and she might as well make the most of him to-night So 
she was absolutely silent, and he was too well pleased with her 
silence to try to break it. 

The ball-room was thronged with dancers; but they had 
hardly crossed the threshold before they met Mrs. Anderson, 
who had grown tired of the ball, and was prowling around 
looking for Elizabeth. Elizabeth almost sprang to her mother 
when she saw her. " Mother, I'm so very tired ; can't I go 
home now?'' Mrs. Anderson looked at her daughter's agi- 
tated face, then at Oscar, saw no symptoms of dejection about 
him, and guessed the situation pretty accurately. ''Yes, 
my dear; I am rather tired myself. Mr. Boberts, do you mind 
calling our carriage, and telling Tom we have gone home 
if you should see him ? " Her tone had a hint of possessiveness 
which Oscar instantly resented. Making up his mind that 
he would have none of the nosey mother-in-law business, he 
took a curt leave of the two ladies and gave a waiter a 
quarter to do Mrs. Anderson's commission. 

Mrs. Anderson said nothing to her daughter while they 
were collecting their wraps; but her manner was pleasanter 
than usual, and when Elizabeth's fingers trembled so that she 
had difSculty in fastening her cloaJt: her mother preserved 
a patience very uncommon with her. It was not till they 
were in the darkness of the carriage that Mrs. Anderson spoke. 

''Oscar Boberts asked you to marry him to-night, 
Elizabeth." 

Elizabeth gasped. " How did you know? " 

"I am not quite blind, my dear. I also saw by your 
manner that you had not refused him definitely. I am very 
much pleased with you, Elizabeth. You have behaved to him 
with dignity and tact all winter long. I had hardly expected 
that you could bring him to the point ; but you have been a 
lady from banning to end, and so have accomplished what 
you would have failed in if you had ever condescended to 
use the sort of tricks to which he has been accustomed. You 
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have made me very happy to-night^ Elizabeth; you cannot 
guesB the load you have lifted from my mind/' 

'* But, mother, I am not going to marry him." 

"Why not?'* Mrs. Anderson's voice was perfectly even. 

"Because I don't love him, and it isn't fair to marry 
him without." 

If Elizabeth had expected this to shake her mother's 
composure, she was disappointed. "I thought you woidd 
feel that way; but I am glad to see that you had under- 
standing enough not to let that decision be final. Most girls 
grow up as you do, with an idea that marriage must be 
begun with a romantic attachment. Some marry on the 
strength of such a feeling; but I do not know of any marriage 
where it has persisted beyond the first three years, and then 
there is a whole lifetime to be lived with a man who, after 
the glamour is gone, has not a tithe of the advantages to 
offer that Oscar Soberts holds out to you. You like him, do 
you not?" 

"Yes, but . . . '' 

"And you don't care for anyone else?" 

" No." 

Mrs. Anderson drew a sigh of relief. "Then there is 
nothing more to ask. It will do him good to be kept in sus- 
pense for a while, and I have no doubt that you will see matters 
in a reasonable light when you have thought them over sufiBl- 
ciently. You have seen with that Brent person how little 
that talk of romantic affection really amounts to. My child, 
you are very fortunate to have made that discovery in time, 
instead of after your marriage, as I did." 

"Mother I" 

" Don't scream so, or the coachman will hear you. You 
are old enough now to face facts like a woman ; I have had to 
face them alone all these years. I married your father against 
the advice of my brother and all my friends, from that very 
sort of romantic feeling you demand now; and see what has 
come of it I Oscar Roberts may not be an Amadis de Oaul, 
but he is a much better man than the one you would have 
married if I had not prevented it; and he can give you all 
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the advantages that are certain in this world. Your poverty 
has occasioned you many humiliations this winter; now it 
rests with yourself to have no more of them. You need not 
lie to Oscar Roberts ; if you marry him with an honest inten- 
tion of making him a faithful and devoted wife^ believe me, 
he is not the sort of man to ask or care for anything more, 
and that is quite within your power to give/' 

'^Mother, stopf Her head was going round, but one 
thought stood out clearly : had people talked to Evelyn Carroll 
so when her marriage was in question? 

*' There is one thing more to be said. You say you love 
your father: do you realise what this would mean to him? 
With the way he is drinking, it is only a matter of time till 
he makes it impossible for the bank to keep him. He has 
been getting worse this winter, and when he loses his position, 
where will he or any of the rest of us be? '' 

** Tom and I can work I " 

" That sounds very well ; but you know that Tom is not 
likely for a great many years to be able to earn more than will 
support himself. As for you, there has never been money 
to give you the special training necessary for you to put you 
in the way of earning more than the barest living wage. I 
suppose you coidd stand behind a counter; but what you would 
earn in that way would hardly clothe you, let alone help to 
pay your board. I have a little money, but very little. Your 
uncle has made us presents of money already, or we should 
not have been able to get along so far. The only thing when 
the crash comes will be to accept still more of his charity, and 
you know how you and your father will like that when it is 
seasoned with your aunt^s remarks.'' 

*' Oh, mother, it can't be true I " 

" Look at your father for yourself if you doubt my word. 
And remember, opportunities like this do not grow on every 
blackberry bush; and if you throw away this one, you may 
wait all your life before you find another. Here we are; go 
to bed quickly. The parlour is a perfect disgrace, and now 
that your gaiety is over, it is time that you turned your 
mind to the practical business of life. If you refuse Oscar 
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Boberts you will have matters of the sort to attend to as long 
as you live, and you might as well attend to them thoroughly — 
whafs worth doing at all is worth doing well. GkK>d-nighty 
and may Ood guide you to a right decision." 

XXV 

Elizabeth did not sleep that night, but neither did she 
stay awake enough to think. She had the sort of time she 
dreaded most, tossing about feverishly while pictures of the 
day's happenings danced distorted up and down in her head. 
They were dominated by another picture — ^Bizzio's face as she 
had seen it when the curtain fell on *^ Donna Nunziata/' livid 
in the blue light, agleam with devilish triumph, laughing 
over the aspirations of the world toward anything better than 
what he had to offer. Would it have profited Evelyn any- 
thing if she had married Robert? Would it have profited her 
anything if she had married Jim? And what help was there 
in the (Jod her mother prayed to? 

It was a great relief to her when the dawn crept in at last, 
even though it showed the accumulated dust of the last twenty- 
four hours crying to be swept away, and all her clothes flung 
messily about where she had dropped them the night before, 
when she was too tired to pick them up. Beal grime was bad 
enough, but it was incomparably better than the spectres that 
had haimted her all night. So she jumped out of bed, dressed 
quickly, tidied her room, and went downstairs. 

Her father was at breakfast. He had not been drinking 
the night before, and he was his very sweetest self. He 
wanted to know about her partners and what everyone said, 
and seemed disappointed when she gave him short answers. 
She looked at him furtively, to see if what her mother had 
said about him was true ; and she was horrified to notice that 
his face was redder and slacker, its lines of intemperance more 
strongly marked, than even in the autumn. Although he 
was perfectly sober, his hand shook ; and his movements had 
an uncertainty that made her afraid he would drop something. 
She could see quite plainly that if she were a man with no 
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particular interest in him she would be inclined to discharge 
him^ too ; and the thought made her sick. 

Meanwhile he saw that she was not herself, and as she fol- 
lowed him into the hall to help him on with his coat he laid 
his hand on her arm. ^'Your parties have been too much 
for you, girlie/* 

She flung her arms round his neck. '^ Father, youll 
stand by me, won't you, whatever I think if s really rij^t 
to do?'* 

He smoothed her hair gently. ''Indeed I will, girlie/' 
But even as he spoke she knew how frail a reed he could not 
but prove. 

The morning passed drearily. Mrs. Anderson, who knew 
very well what she was about, was ten times more particular 
than usual about the parlour. She kept Elizabeth scrubbing 
and polishing till every muscle in the tired girl's body ached; 
her only comfort was that she was too busy to think about 
Oscar and her problem with him. At last it was finished* 
She had counted on going up to her room to sleep all after- 
noon; but as soon as lunch was over her mother found her 
an errand to do in West Philadelphia. One of the silver table 
candlesticks had been broken, and could be mended ten cents 
cheaper at a small jeweller's near Fortieth and Market. So 
Elizabeth must take it out at once, so as to get it back as soon 
as possible. A dinner-table with only three candlesticks on 
it would be an eternal disgrace. 

The girl set out desperately, though it was some comfort 
at least to think that she would be able to walk twice over 
Walnut Street bridge, and see the water and the sky. But 
even that turned out a disappointment. She did indeed go 
over the bridge; but the weather was brutal. The sky was 
sullenly grey, with not a rift of sunshine anjrwhere; out of 
the northwest blew a terrible damp wind that pierced right 
through her rather thin clothes to her bones and whirled 
all the dust of the street into her eyes. She coidd only put 
her head down to avoid its knife-thrust in her face, and plod 
on ; in the present state of the family finances carfare was out 
of the question. When she reached the shop at last, it was 
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to find that the man had raised his prices. He grew insolent 
when she mentioned the ten cents' difference, and ordered her 
ont in harshly alcoholic tones that made every strained nerre 
in her body quiver. So she had to start again on the long 
walk home, still carrying the unfortunate candlestick, which 
she had untied in the shop, and in her hurried exit had not 
had time to tie up again. It was heavy, and in several pieces; 
it slipped around in its wrapping of diriy paper, poking holes 
in it and threatening at any minute to roll some little part 
or other on to the street unbeknownst to her. If she lost any 
of it, she knew what she would get from her mother, who 
was sure to scold anyhow over her not having arranged to 
have it mended; she was morally certain to say that if she 
had been there she would have managed better. So Elizabeth 
hung desperately on to the elusive pieces, and let the wind 
play havoc with her hat and her hair, which it did with a 
will. Half a dozen times in the course of that walk her shabby 
beaver was wrenched up, tearing her hair with acute pain, 
and subsiding at a disreputable angle that would have irri- 
tated her beyond words if eveiything else had not been so 
much worse. 

All the time there lurked at the back of her mind the 
dread of seeing Oscar that night, and of having to give him 
his answer. She must say no, she supposed, and then she 
could just go on scrubbing floors and polishing brasses all 
the rest of her life, and never see anything beautiful or do 
anything pleasant, with no one to talk to but that stupid 
Beverend Theodore till she got old and ugly and he got tired 
of her, too, and went away — ^years of wiping up dirt while 
her mother criticised and her brother jeered, while she 
watched the one person she had left to care for going to hell, 
and she powerless to stop him I A cry broke from her, and 
was lost down the wind. She was on the bridge again now; 
the place was deserted, for no one who could help it was 
going where the wind had fullest sweep. A thought struck 
her. She stepped into one of the little embrasures at the side. 
Why not end it all? She had fought till she was tired of 
fighting; she had played the game of life and lost. Why go 
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on, when one swift plunge would bring relief? They said 
drowning didn't hurt much; and if there was a hell on the 
other side, which she very much doubted, it wouldn't be any 
worse than what she was leaving behind, and at least it would 
be wann. 

She looked down at the river to measure her leap, and to 
see that there were no boats passing that would be likely to 
pick her up. Would Jim be at all sorry, she wandered? But 
then she wouldn't have been the first woman to kill herself 
on his account — ^ugh ! Her father would be broken up for a 
little while, and then he'd go out and get drunk again; her 
mother would care most about the candlestick. Then she saw 
that the river was one solid sheet of hard ice, too thick for 
even the shock of her fall to break. The plunge into the cold 
water would have been easy enough; but if she fell on that ice 
she might not be killed, only maimed for life; and wouldn't 
it be lovely to spend the rest of her days hearing what her 
mother thought of her for it? She drew back, clutching the 
candlestick carefully; if she was to go home, she must be 
sure to bring back all the pieces. Oh, she couldn't go home I 
It was all very well to talk of endurance and self-sacrifice 
when one was young and didn't understand the meaning of the 
words, and when underneath it all one believed in the prince 
who would take you out of it all and help you to live 
happily ever afterwards. And now the prince was Oscar 
Roberts — ^he looked like one, didn't he? She laughed again. 
After all, why shouldn't she take him? She had been ready 
a minute before to commit suicide, and that was supposed to 
be a great deal worse than marrying for money. Besides, 
what else was there to do? She laughed suddenly, and turned 
to go. It was cold, but it wasn't such a very long walk home 
now; and soon she would ride in automobiles all day long. 
And, thank Qod, her mother wouldn't scold her about the 
candlestick when she told her she meant to accept Oscar. 

She had left the embrasure and gone a few steps when she 
found herself face to face with M. de Ponthieu. She started 
when she saw him, and stopped short. He knew by her look 
why he had been impelled to take that walk over the bridge. 
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although the bitter wind there made his sciatica almost im- 
controUable. He spoke at once^ in the French of their free 
intercourse of eighteen months before^ behaying as if nothing 
had come between. '^ Bonjour, Mademoiselle. May I not 
carry your package? I am afraid it is too heavy for you/' 

He had taken the candlestick out of her hands before she 
knew what he was doing. *' Oh, be careful I '* she cried, *' ifs 
all in pieces I '* 

He stopped in his walk, opened the paper, sent it fluttering 
away over the ic^ and disposed of all the pieces carefully in 
the capacious pockets of his overcoat, which had already 
carried many another strange burden. ** La, that is better. If 
you will do me the honour of stepping into the parish-house, I 
will tie it up for you.'' Not for nothing had Charles de 
Ponthieu been a Jesuit 

''Thank you,'' she murmured, and tried to straighten 
her hat, which, however, was past praying for. She wished 
she had not met him then. She had given up so beautifully. 
Still, it was a great relief to be able to move about fingers 
that had been almost frosted with clinging to the candlestick. 
She took a few uncertain steps forward; then she heard his 
voice again: 

'' Will you not do me the honour of taking my arm. Made- 
moiselle? I am afraid that you are tired." 

She accepted without a word; she really was too tired 
not to be glad of the support. She had had no idea how strong 
M. de Ponthieu really was ; he looked so slender I She did not 
guess that eveiy step cost him a pang, and that the silence 
that was such a comfort to her in keeping her from having to 
answer embarrassing questions was an ab&olute necessity to 
him if he was to finish that walk without breaking down. 
She scarcely noticed when they passed her comer; her head 
was swimming, and a mist had gathered before her eyes. 
She was satisfied to walk on, leaning on his arm, relieved for 
the present of all responsibility about herself. The parish- 
house was soon reached ; he took her, not into his study, which 
would have outraged his sense of ** les convenances," but into 
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the board-room, where he left her in a big arm-chair the rector 
used at society meetings, and slipped away. 

He was gone long enough for her to exhaust her first sen- 
sation of comfort in the soft seat and warm room after the 
piercing wind. She b^gan to be considerably bored with 
looking at portraits of former rectors and views of the church 
from different angles that hung on the yellow-painted walls 
in their cheap golden oak frames. But then M. de Ponthieu 
had gone off with the candlestick, and she could not face her 
mother without that, even if she was going to marry Oscar 
Boberts. 

When at last she heard M. de Ponthieu's light step on the 
bare boards of the wide empty hall, it was accompanied 
by a tinkling of china. He came in carrying a big tray 
on which a tea-basket was set out in all its glory, with a kettle 
steaming merrily, and little slices of thin bread and butter 
that made her mouth water as she remembered that between 
excitement and fatigue she had eaten scarcely anything all 
day. His face was beaming as he set the tray down. ^' You 
will give me the pleasure of returning a little the hospitality 
that has given me so much happiness?'' 

'' The pleasure will be mine,'' she answered. Determined 
as she was not to let him pierce her armour of reserve, his 
courtesy could not but draw courtesy from her. 

He poured the tea with no further language than smiles. 
The china, she noticed, was very fine old Sevres, white and 
delicate, with bands of dark blue and gold, and a coronetted 
monogram — ^heirlooms probably, brought from France and 
cherished as remnants of the old life. She watched how ten- 
derly and skilfully he handled his cups and saucers; evidently 
they were the apple of his eye. But he did not, as her mother 
undoubtedly would under the same circumstances, look anxious 
as to how she might treat them when she ate; having once 
trusted her with his darlings, he would not insult her by 
doubting her power to take care of them. She made some 
remark on their beauty, and he smiled as if she had noticed 
a child of his. ''Ah, are they not beautiful? Such things 
are not made now." 
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The hot tea revived and soothed her, and the quiet after 
the atmosphere of worry in which she had been living all 
winter did so still more. It seemed like a peaceful dream 
that she should be sitting quietly in this big bare room with 
its ugly furniture sipping tea out of china that Philaddphia 
could not surpass witii this graceful old gentleman who had 
a figure from a Watteau fan and a face worthy of Ary 
Scheffer. The sharp contrast of his manner with the place 
appealed to her; it was as incongruous as it was for her to 
have come into this still backwater at the very crisis of her 
life. In a few minutes she woidd be going out again to face 
the storm; but meanwhile she drank in the calm almost 
feverishly. It was such a pleasant haven between gales, and 
the breathing-space was worth the scolding she would get 
from her mother for dawdling. 

M. de Ponthieu watched the set lines around her mouth 
relax little by little, and took care to keep his conversation 
soothing and impersonal. He did the honours of the tea-tray, 
told one or two amusing little anecdotes of his parish visiting, 
and commented on the weather and the chances that spring 
soon would break. All the time there was not a r^erence 
to her having left the Simday-school, not a mention of her 
father or a question as to her spiritual condition. So she saw 
that he would not introduce any embarrassing subject; and, 
a little remorseful at what she thought might have seemed 
indifference to his kindness, she exerted herself to be enter- 
taining. She succeeded beyond her wildest dreams. It was 
so long since she had talked to anyone really congenial that 
she had half forgotten how delightful it was to be under- 
stood at half a word instead of meeting a vacant stare or an 
uncomprehending snub. She laughed with him over the 
humours of her winter; he retorted with reminiscences of 
the days when he was an elegant abb6 of the Faubourg 
Saint Oermain^ stories which he had produced for no one since 
he left France. In the mirror of his tales she saw a society 
infinitely more cultured and witty than that in which she 
moved, a nobility hundreds of years old taking its honours 
as a matter of course, in touch with literary and artistic 
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activities of which Philadelphia only heard when Europe 
and New York had decided their fate. In M. de Ponthieu's 
conversation there was no dragging in of titles, as there would 
have been if an American had told such tales; he spoke simply, 
of the people who had been his friends. Elizabeth was dazzled ; 
she had seen enough of society now to appreciate his manner. 
She looked around the room, not even honestly simple, but 
bare of all beauty, and trying to disguise its ugliness by cheap 
expedients. He had given up that other wonderful life to 
come to what this room stood for; and if his face spoke true 
he did not regret his decision. How could he? 

Just then his tone changed a very little. He had finished 
with great gusto the story of a duel that had led to a life- 
long friendship when honour was satisfied; he drew a deep 
breath and brought himself back to the present. ** Enough 
of these old stories. Tell me^ my child, what you are going 
to do now that your gay winter is finished.'* 

She started, and turned pale. In the charm of his per- 
sonality her own affairs had slipped into the back of her mind ; 
now his question brought them before her again with a rush. 
Oscar Roberts's heavy face rose before her; she could imagine 
the leer of satisfaction that would spread over it when she 
gave him her answer; they would be married terribly soon, 
and she would belong to him to do anything he liked with, and 
she would get plenty of money for it. On the bridge she had 
laughed desperately at those things; but here in the quiet 
room, with the organ from an afternoon recital sounding 
faintly from the church near by, and that victorious old face 
opposite, they seemed loathsome beyond expression. She sat 
perfectly still a moment ; then she understood. M. de Ponthieu 
had, merely by being, proved to her what things in the world 
were truly worth while; and since now she saw them clearly, 
she must live up to them at any cost. 

She looked at him again. He had not repeated his ques- 
tion; he saw that it had stirred her, and he respected her 
silence. Now he sat leaning a little forward, his face grave 
and sweety waiting till what was in her should have found 
expression. The sympathy in his look, the sense of reliance 
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it gave her when she had been so lonely, unmanned her. 
put her head down on the table and sobbed. It was the fi] 
time in years that she had been able to cry, and not even M. de^ 
Ponthieu knew how much good it did her. 

He waited till her tears had had their first course; then 
when there was danger of their degenerating into hysterics 
he came and stood beside her and laid his finger-tips on her 
shoulder. She looked up, dried her eyes, and met his look 
frankly. ''I don't know yet what I am going to do; but 
I do blow what I am not going to do. You have saved me 
from something terrible to-day, and I mean to walk in your 
way ; but oh, it is so hard sometimes I '' 

'' Yes, my child, it is too hard for any of us alone. But 
we need never be alone, for we can always call on God iu 
Christ to be our fellow-traveller.** 

** It sounds all right when you say it; but oh, M. de Pon- 
thieu, sometimes in these last months I have wondered whether 
He was more than sounding brass or tinkling cymbal I ** 

''Ah, ma petite, it is that you do not understand God. 
You think He is just the jealous tyrant who sends to hell if 
you break his laws ; or, if not so bad as that, that He loves 
only those things which the good ladies call good. Th^ do 
much harm, those Pharisees who hide the face of God from His 
little ones; yet they themselves lose more than they can take 
from you. For you, and such as you, can understand what 
they never will : that God dwelleth not in temples made with 
hands, that Christ came to take away such laws as have kept 
you from His Father when your heart would have turned 
to Him. Understand, and never forget, that some of the 
rebellion you have felt against religion is in itself a prayer.*' 

" M. de Ponthieu, it's too good to be true I " 

"Nothing is too good to be true, my child. But yon 
must not run away with what I have said ; it was some, not all, 
of your naughtiness. You must learn to see the pure spirit 
through the gross body, to know that if the church is only 
a human attempt, it is still an attempt toward eternal per- 
fection. And to help you to that you will have the God 
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Mf' you have worshipped in everyone of those beautiful dreams 
r that have made you so happy all your life/^ 

''I have oft^ thought they were nothing but dreams, 
Utdy/' 

' Fi, quelle horreur! You must never let yourself think 
that. You have suffered more than you should at your age; 
but you are still very young. If you hold fast to your belief 
in the sun even when the clouds cover his face, you will find 
more of those dreams come true in your own life than you 
could ever guess now. And what you do not find here will 
be waiting for you beyond, more beautiful than if they had 
been soiled with this earth.'' He laid his hand on her head, 
half in blessing, half with paternal tenderness, as he smoothed 
her hair. A bell was ringing. ^* I must go now, and take the 
evening service. Au revair. Mademoiselle ; I thank you with 
all my heart for the honour you have done me. I will come 
to see you soon." He handed her, from the chair where he 
had laid it, the candlestick neatly wrapped up, and was gone. 
That afternoon service was to her less an Ash Wednesday 
pentinence than an Easter sacrament. She sat still at the 
back of the church, not taking in any of the details, letting 
the sound of the organ and the beautiful words of the Anglican 
liturgy roll over her. When it was finished she gathered up 
the candlestick and went quietly home to face her mother. 

XXVI 

Shb dressed herself for the evening simply and care- 
fully, with a feeling that her whole bearing should be perfect 
on so important an occasion. She wondered vaguely what her 
life would be now that she was going to throw away her big 
worldly opportunity. But she felt perfectly sure that it would 
be better to live on her uncle's charity seasoned with Sylvia's 
comments than to sell herself to Oscar Roberts. After supper, 
which she hardly touched, she went into the parlour. Her 
mother, quite understanding the meaning of those prepara- 
tions, swept the family upstairs so as to give Elizabeth a clear 
field. She knew better than to say a word to the girl then. 
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She did not have long to wait. She stood perfectly still 
in the middle of the room, her hands pressed against her heart, 
every nerve tense with listening, as she heard the loud ringing 
of the doorbell, the shufSing feet of the servant as she went to 
answer it, the gruff nasal voice (why wasn't voice-culture ever 
among a millionaire's accomplishments ?) asking for the ladies, 
the sound of his taking off his coat and laying down his hat 
and gold-headed cane. She came forward one step to meet 
him, and put out her hand calmly. '' Sit down, Mr. Roberts.'' 
She fully realised the importance of taking the lead. 

He obeyed, a little of the assertiveness of his manner 
dying away. Before he could recover himself, she spoke. 

*^ Mr. Roberts, I have been thinking very seriously of what 
you said to me last night. I appreciate your generosity more 
than I can say ; but the more I think of it, the more wrong do 
I feel it would be to take you at your word." 

He was taken aback; but he had himself in hand. Her 
advantage was to be only that of striking the first blow. 
His tone was as level as hers had been as he said, ''Then 
you won't marry me? " 

'^ I cannot; it would not be right." It was harder to say 
than she would have thought. Suddenly she seemed to forget 
everjrthing but that big heavy man sitting close to her, his 
muscles standing out in the red hands with which he gripped 
the arms of his chair, looking at her with a searching glance 
before which she felt powerless. It seemed impossible to deny 
him anything he asked for, because he looked so strong. She 
had to tell herself over and over again that something had 
happened in the afternoon that made it impossible. She 
didn't remember what it was, but she would know in the 
morning, and then she'd be sorry if she hadn't held out. 

He meanwhile moved his chair closer to hers. His voice 
still was even, but it had a hoarse note like distant thunder. 
" You're not going to forbid me the house ? " 

" No ; how could I ? You have never been anything but 
kind to me." 

" Never been anything but kind to you ? Thaf s better 
than it used to be, anyhow. And you'll still be my chum?" 
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'* If you want me on those terms.** 

" Then I'll have you on my own terms, sooner or later I 
You've just got a lot of ideas in your head, and I'm not going 
to let you turn me down, and be sorry for it— I like you too 
much. I'm going to stick at this job till I make you see it 
my way, young lady; you're too much of a peach for me to let 
you go because of a little nonsense. I want you, and 111 
have you yet — see if I don't I " 

He had leant over her as he spoke; she could feel his hot 
breath on her cheek. A wave of repulsion swept over her; 
she pushed her chair back, and sprang away from him. '^ Oh 
let me alone ! I hate you I " 

He sat still and grinned. " I always wondered how you'd 
look if you were good and mad. Keep cool; I'm not going 
to do anything to you — ^yet." 

She dropped on the sofa and sat limply, not knowing what 
to do next. Her helplessness touched him as no resistance 
could. He came over and stood in front of her, his feet 
planted well apart, his hands behind his back. '^ See here, 
kid, you're done up. You're too tired to know what you're 
doing. I'm going to let you alone to-night; you just go to 
bed and get a good sleep, and if your mother says anything 
to you, tell her I say it's all right. I'm not coming back 
to-morrow, either; you need a rest, and see you get it. But 
the day after I'll be there on the job, and it won't be any use 
your saying no, because I mean to have you, even if I have 
to beat you to make you give in ! " With that he suddenly 
stooped over, seized her in his arms, kissed her on the mouth, 
and was gone before she could even scream. After all, scream- 
ing was useless — who was there to help ? 

She staggered upstairs, leaving all the lights burning, 
a thing she had never before thought of doing. Her mother 
called to her as she passed the sitting-room, but she took 
no heed — time enough to face that in the morning. She 
reached her room at last, locked the door, and sank down 
in a little heap, moaning, ^' Oh Qod help me I I've got to do 
it all over again — God help me ! *' She had thought in the 
afternoon that she would find comfort in resuming the evening 
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prayers that she had given up since her break with Jim; but 
she was too worn out to feel anything but a shuddering horror 
that she might be worked upon to yield after all. 

XXVII 

There was no avoiding the explanation with her mother. 
Mrs. Anderson came into Elizabeth's room before she was 
dressed, so that there was no chance of escape. ''What 
have you to tell me? '' she said, fixing the girl with her gaze. 

Elizabeth turned her back. ''Nothing/' she said; and 
her shoulders looked uncompromising. 

If Mrs. Anderson was disturbed, she did not show it. 
'^ That is no more than I expected. I knew well enough what 
your show of affection for your father was likely to mean/' 
and she was gone. Elizabeth had expected lengthy argu- 
ments, and had steeled herself against them; but her mother's 
perfect quietness was worse. She had enough experience to 
know that it portended worse storms later on; and the uncer- 
tainty as to the quarter from which they would break wore 
on nerves that felt as if they could not stand much more. 

She was not, however, left long in that uncertainty. When 
her father came to breakfast his step was more dejected than 
usual, and there was none of the bright smile which their 
first exchange of glances almost always brought to his face. 
Instead, he tried not to look at her ; he made an effort, very 
unusual with him, to promote cheerful conversation at the 
breakfast table, which effort was promptly and effectually 
suppressed by his son. At first Elizabeth, thinking that he 
was angry, tried hard to make him look at her; but when she 
succeeded, his glance was so full of agonised entreaty that 
she had to turn away quickly, wondering whether any sacrifice 
would be too great to refuse to that mute appeal. It almost 
broke her heart to hear the forced cheerfulness, so imlike 
his usual flashes of wistful joy, with which he praised the 
hot cakes that Tom pronounced as tough as shoe leather. 
Evidently her mother had told him, and he was trying to hold 
off and not influence her in favour of the decision that would 
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lift such a burden from his shoulders. It was much harder 
for her to resist his unselfishness than any other appeal he 
might have tried to make; and Mrs. Anderson knew this, 
and had counted on it. 

But there were things in both her husband and her 
daughter that she had never counted on. Elizabeth followed 
her father into the hall to help him on with his coat, a cere- 
mony she never neglected. As she did it she slipped her arms 
around his neck, drew his face toward hers, and said sadly, 
*^ Father, is it as bad as that ? '' He looked into her troubled 
eyes, and straightened himself. '^ No, Elsie, it isn't as bad 
as that, and it never will be. I know well enough what I am, 
and where I'm likely to end ; but Fd rather die in the alms- 
house than see you unhappy on my account.'' He gripped her 
arms almost fiercely. '^ B^ember that, Elizabeth — ^remember 
that I really mean it I Bemember even if — if — I should say 
something else when I wasn't myself. Child, if I thought 
that would have any weight with you, I'd put a ball through 
my head — before Grod I would I " There was one more quick 
kiss, and the door closed behind him. 

Elizabeth needed all the comfort that that word and the 
remembrance of her talk with M. de Ponthieu could give her 
on the night when Oscar Boberts came back. Mrs. Anderson, 
who had been haunted by a dread that he might take Elizabeth 
at her word and never come back again, saw fit to come into the 
parlour with her daughter, and extend her hand graciously. 
'^ I hope this silly girl of mine entertains you properly, Mr. 
Boberts." 

He grinned. '^ That's all right, Mrs. Anderson — don't 
you worry yourself about that. She and I understand eadi 
other and get on all right, and I'll make her see things my 
way without your help. Now don't you be hard on her, 
whatever you do; if I can't get her myself, I don't want her. 
Now ta-ti^ mother-in-law." 

Mrs. Anderson was speechless; Oscar grinned again. He 
had always particularly disliked Mrs. Anderson, and it did 
him good to see her cringe to him for his money when he knew 
that if he had been poor it wouldn't have taken her five 
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minutes to get him out of the house for such a speech as that. 
He almost chuckled when she said sweetly that she heard 
her husband calling, and made what he called to himself a 
quick get-away. He turned to Elizabeth with a broad smile. 
'^ Come now^ little one ; you see I don't make such a bad pal 
after all.'* 

But Elizabeth would not answer the intelligence of his eyes. 
She had never allowed even Jim to criticise her mother before 
they were engaged^ and had resented it more or less after- 
wards; much less should Oscar say a word I She sat down on 
the straightest chair in the room, saying coldly, *^ I do not 
understand you, Mr. Roberts/' 

His temper was always easy to rouse. " So that's the way 
you behave when one tries to do you a good turn ? " He was 
standing over her now, looking both sulky and dangerous. 

*' I never thought we were particularly compatible, if you 
remember," 

At that he laughed, loud and rather bitterly. ^* You can 
hit like that, and think you're not worth having? Why, kid, 
you're the only thing in the last ten years that I couldn't 
have for putting down the money, and do you think I'm going 
to let you scare me off like that ? Not on your tintype ! " 
He took a chair, set himself astride on it, crossed his arms 
on the back, and went on talking. ''The more you fight, 
the better I like you. You need taming, young lady ; not kick- 
ing around like a dog the way your family do, but just teaching 
you your real master. Now you despise me because I'm not 
always sure which fork to use at a dinner and haven't learnt 
a lot of poetry ; but all the same I'm stronger than you are, 
and I'll let you know it before you're through — see if I 
don't I Look — ^you're trembling like a leaf already; hadn't 
you better give in now, and save yourself and me trouble ? " 

She knew how a bird felt when a snake began operations; 
but she pulled herself together. "No; I hadn't better give 
in, and you know it. You'd be sorry before we were married a 
month." Her eyes flashed challenge, and the gleam in Oscar's 
went out 

" Perhaps you're right I don't know, and I won't give 
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up till I do know. Here's that book you wanted. I don't 
think if 8 specially good for you^ though, to be filling your 
head all the time with those Irish fairy tales." 

That speech was of more use in strengthening Elizabeth 
in her resistance than any consideration of right and wrong. 
She smiled as she took the book, a snule that irritated 
Oscar, although he did not know why, which she seeing, she 
promptly asked him what he thought of the reform party's 
chances at another election. He, being an enthusiastic gang* 
ster, launched out into a tirade against reform and all her 
works ; and in the pleasure of hearing himself speak he forgot 
the main issue for a while. Elizabeth congratulated herself 
on having sidetracked him, not realising that every minute 
spent in talking to her of something besides passion was a 
link in the chain that riveted him to her, and made his out- 
bursts all the stronger when they came. 

From that day on he gave her no peace. He called every 
night, and roared down every other unfortunate youth who 
tried to come. Very soon everyone considered the engage- 
ment an accomplished fact, and no other man called on her. 
The Eeverend Theodore did once, at Elizabeth's request, tiy to 
outstay him; but as soon as Oscar appreciated the fact he 
began to make broad and blasphemous fun of the sacrament 
and of the immaculate conception; and the Reverend Theo- 
dore, after vainly trying to hold his ground, fled in horror. 
To the world at large her denials of the engagement went 
for nothing compared to Oscar's horse laughs and her mother's 
discreet smiles and "we'd rather not say anything about 
it at present." So mankind left her to Oscar and her struggle 
with him. The worst of it was that she could not entirely 
hate him. His force appealed to her, and she liked to draw 
out his neglected best side — if only he hadn't wanted to marry 
her I There were even times when his love-making thrilled 
her with primitive emotion, when she wondered whether 
there were anything real in life beyond this healthy passion 
which called her vigorous youth to respond. Once or twice 
she was very near yielding; and Oscar, who was quite clever 
enough to appreciate that, would smile to himself, finding 
the game well worth the candle. 
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XXVIII 

Thb one visitor whom Oscar could not daunt was M. de 
Ponthieu. He called several nights after his talk with Eliza- 
beth, and of course found Oscar in possession. Believing 
for a moment that he was interrupting a welcome visit, he 
said to Elizabeth, "Where can I find your father?'* The 
girl, desperate over the idea that M. de Ponthieu might be- 
lieve her engaged to Oscar, stammered, " I don't know — ^have 
you met Mr. Boberts?" The two men shook hands, Oscar 
sulkily, M. de Ponthieu with the little smile that Elizabeth 
was learning to know meant help. " You are not Mr. Oscar 
Roberts?" he said; "zen you are ze very man I vas hoping 
to meet some day. I knew your f azzer veil v^i he vas ambassa- 
dor at Paris^ and I have alvays vished to know his son." 

Oscar's face brightened. A good many of his father's 
friends in Philadelphia had resented his father's marriage, 
and had visited it on his mother and him. His right to sub- 
scribe to the Assembly had been contested, and he had in his 
time been severely snubbed by potentates to whom hia for- 
tune counted for nothing. He knew enough to appreciate 
M. de Ponthieu's manner; and his open-hearted recognition 
flattered him. '^Did you know him well?" he said with a 
smile, albeit with a doubtful look at M. de Ponthieu's shabby 
clothes. Whereupon M. de Ponthieu began to tell little inti- 
mate stories of the pleasant times he had had with Oscar's 
father, bringing in names of social lights and exclusive func- 
tions with a lavishness that made Oscar open his mouth and 
Elizabeth smother her laughter. Finally, with the air of a 
grand seigneur dismissing an audience, he said, " If you vill 
do me ze honour to be my guest at ze Union League any night 
you say, I vill tell you more. I have business to discuss with 
Miss Anderson now." Whereupon Oscar jumped up immedi- 
atdy, snatched his hat, fixed an evening, and went as if it 
were a pleasure to go. It was not till he was in the street that 
he wondered what that old fellow had done to him, anyhow. 

Elizabeth and M. de Ponthieu, left alone, gave each other 
one look, then burst into peals of laughter ; and horn that time 
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on their relations of confidence were thoroughly reestablished 
He came to see her as often as he chose after that; and every 
time he came he routed Oscar. He would arrive rather late, 
make charming general conversation for a while, then^ assum- 
ing that, as Oscar had come first, it was his place to leave first, 
he would shift the talk to literary, artistic, and speculative 
grounds where Oscar could not follow. Usually Oscar knew his 
master, took the hint, and left. But one night when he 
had been teasing Elizabeth for a kiss, and Elizabeth, mortally 
tired over spring cleaning, had been on the point of letting 
him have it for the sake of peace, he lost his temper over M. de 
Ponthieu's arrival, and, instead of submitting meekly to his 
fate, undertook to serve up some of the blasphemies that had 
routed the Beverend Theodore. The Frenchman took abso- 
lutely no notice of the first remark he made. At the second 
he turned and looked at Oscar steadily and coldly, as if he 
was wondering what sort of creature this man might be. 
That look almost made Oscar yield the ground; but, being a 
bom fighter, he stuck out his lip and made a third remark, 
viler than anything he had ever before dared say in Elizabeth's 
presenca If M. de Ponthieu had lost his temper, Oscar would 
have been pleased, for he could roar down anyone in Phila- 
delphia; but the Frenchman had himself better in hand. His 
black eyes fairly shot lightning; but all he did was to say, 
in a tone expressive of acute boredom, '^ But who in ze vorld 
has brought you up?'' Oscar winced at that; proud as he 
might be of his father, his love was for his mother ; and it hurt 
him badly to think that he should have been the cause of an 
aspersion on her. He muttered, '^ I beg your pardon," and 
made his escape with all speed, leaving M. de Ponthieu to 
pace the floor like a caged animal in his fury at anyone's 
having dared to say such things. 

Elizabeth very soon told him all about Jim. M. de Pon- 
thieu listened quietly, only asking a question now and then to 
elucidate matters. When she had finished he was silent a 
minute, then he smoothed her hair with one of the little 
caresses he was beginning occasionally to permit himself, 
now that their relation was growing to be very like that 
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of father and child. " Paavre petite ! And yon love him 
Btill/' 

"I — ^love him?** She drew away. *'No, at least I am 
spared that shame. What do yon take me for, that I conld 
ever think again of a man who behaved so I *' 

'^ Bnt^ my child^ do you know what his temptations may 
have been?'* 

"No, I don't know, and I don't want to know. There 
are some things that stain one's mind to think of. I knew 
that men of the world thought it was their duty to stand by 
each other no matter what they did; but I wouldn't have 
thought it of you. Excuse me ; I think I hear mother calling." 

He smiled. " Then you are afraid to stay with me? " 
. She stopped and met the loving glance of the kind old 
eyes. "No, not afraid, M. de Ponthieu, but oh, so hurt I 
I trusted you, and this is the way you repay me I It is too 
cruel — (A, is there no one to help ? " 

" My child, do you not understand that I am tiying to 
help you? Sit down, and listen to me. Do you not know 
that when souls have been united they cannot be parted 
as lightly as you would part them? You are the nobler 
heart; but you have not ceased to love him, though I pray you 
will one day. But that day will not come till you feel in your- 
self the power to meet him calmly, as you would any other 
sinner. Many men, helas! do as ill as he has done, though 
few are discovered and shamed as he has been. I do not say 
that you should have married him after that ; but you had not 
the right to condemn him without hearing him and without 
trying to understand why he has sinned and whether he has 
truly repented. Even you yourself are not perfect, and need 
for your sins the mercy you have denied him. Non, Made- 
moiselle, do not look at me so; beware of spiritual pride. We 
are all brothers in iniquity, and all dependent on the divine 
pity; therefore it behooves us to do to one another as Christ 
did to us ; to loathe the sin as much as you will, but to know 
at the same time that the sinner suffers the most of all, to pity 
the poor soul in distress and feel brotherly toward him. That 
you have not done, ma petite; you have cast away your lover 
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when, perhaps, he needed you most; and you have been 
suffering ever since because you would not say to yourself 
that you had lacked in charity/' 

Elizabeth had sat perfectly still while he spoke, her face 
white as a sheet. When he had finished she spoke, tonelessly. 
^ You said you were going to help. Is it help to pierce me to 
the heart, as you have done if what you have said is true?'' 

''Yes. The coup de grace always helps; that is why 
it is called so. You are strong enough to admowledge your 
fault, and take bravely as atonement the punishment of 
knowing it is perhaps too late now for you ever to help him 
again. You can embrace your sorrow and offer it up to the 
Lord, and draw from it the strength that can be drawn from 
all things so offered. You can go on with your life, more 
kind because you were less kind once, using your failures 
to make you understand better the failures of others. Per- 
haps one day you will help to the vision of Ood many souls 
because you have failed to help one. And as for your lover, 
leave him to Gk>d. For Qod has many instruments; if one 
prove weak, He will use another; but never will He abandon 
His purpose to all eternity, till it be accomplished." 

There was a long silence when he stopped speaking. He 
knew better than to break it. Elizabeth sat rigid^ her hands 
clasped on her lap, her lips set, her eyes vacant, every muscle 
tense. A heavy spring rain was falling outside ; in the room 
a pin could have been heard drop. M. de Ponthieu did not 
watch the girl; the game had passed into her hands now. 
He cast down his eyes, looking, as he always did in critical 
moments, at the gold cross on his watch-chain, which a girl 
in Touraine had given him when she was dying; and, looking 
at it, he prayed. At last Elizabeth moved a little, and he 
raised his eyes to meet hers swinmiing in tears. ''You are 
right," she said; "you are right; I see it all; and I shall 
never be able to thank you enough. But won't you go now? 
I'm not ungrateful; indeed I'm not; but I really can't stand 
any more." 

He rose at once, and put out his hand to her simply, with- 
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out a word. He was turning to go when she laid her fingers 
on his ann. 

** One thing more^ and for God's sake tell me the truths 
and let me know the worst. IVe told you eveiything, and 
you saw us together a great deal. Do you think it was any- 
thing I did that drove him to it? '' Her eyes were agonised. 

He took both her hands, and held them firmly. ^* No, my 
child. You have not that to reproach yourself with. Until 
you broke your engagement you did everything that was in 
your power, and more. He deserves the more pity that, having 
such a treasure as your love, he was too blind to perceive 
its value." 

** Ah ! " It was a sigh of deep relief. 

" Now I will go, and leave you to yourself. Sleep well.*' 
And he was gone, taking with him the heaviest of her burdens. 

One thing she determined on, and carried out secretly. 
She knew M. de Ponthieu would approve of it, but she could 
not bear to tell even him. She wrote Jim a full confession 
of her mistake in breaking their engagement so summarily, 
asking for nothing, but saying that she felt she had conmiitted 
an injustice, and wished to apologise for it. She wrote it 
and sent it off at white heat ; after it was gone she was haimted 
by fears either that Jim might misunderstand her motives 
and think her unwomanly, or that if they renewed their 
engagement she would no longer be able to trust him. Those 
agonies lasted till it was time for an answer to come to her 
letter; then they were swallowed up in the greater agony of 
watching every mail in vain. That lasted until her own letter 
came back from the Credit Lyonnais, ^^ address unknown.'' 
It made her hot from head to foot to think of the bank clerks 
having read it; she tore it into the smallest pieces she could, 
and fiung it into the waste-basket. She thought for a wild 
moment of writing to Margaret, who h&d gone abroad with her 
mother as soon as the season was over, and was beginning 
her trip with a couple of months in Paris. But the breach 
had never been healed; besides, what chance had Margaret 
of finding him? 

As the spring went on, and there began to be hot spells, she 
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grew more and more physically tired. They were not to go 
away that year, any of them ; Mr. Lewis had been prostrated 
by a severe heart attack, and his life was being fought for 
with every assistance of doctors and trained nurses; he was 
too ill, and his wife too absorbed in him^ to have time to think 
of the Andersons. The prospect of a long broiling summer 
shut up in the small house with her mother positively appalled 
Elizabeth; she dared not think of it. She dung with idl her 
might to the comfort she drew from her religion and M. de 
Ponthieu; but there were times that grew more and more 
frequent as the spring went on when nothing seemed real 
but her intense fatigue, and when she called herself a fool 
not to marry Oscar and get away from it all. Fortunately she 
always reacted the other way when she saw him; but she lived 
in dread that some day the reaction would not work and that 
she would fail in spite of everything. 

XXIX 

It was a sultry afternoon in the beginning of June, 
with thunderstorms in the air, though none of them were quite 
ready to break over the town. When she had finished her 
day's work and put her father's smoking jacket and slippers 
where he liked to find them, she was taken with an intense 
craving for air; she had not been out that day. It might 
begin to rain any minute; there was no time to change her 
dress; she slapped on an old straw hat above her working 
clothes and hurried out. She was too tired and hot to want 
to walk, so she dragged herself along the few blocks to 
Bittenhouse Square, and dropped on a bench occupied only 
by an untidy woman jogging a dilapidated baby-coach, and 
a grimy two-yearold beside her distributing an all-day sucker 
impartially over his face, his clothes, and the bench. That 
bench was a desirable haven of refuge, none the less : most of 
the others held drowsy drunks, noisy coloured people, or 
openly amorous couples. But somehow none of it offended 
Elizabeth. In spite of the heat, dirt, and vulgarity, there was 
about all a comfortable sense of day's work accomplished, of 
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rest after toil, of keen though wordless enjoyment of the 
cooler air and the glints of golden, evening sunshine through 
the heavy clouds and the great green canopies of the tr^ 
over their heads, on which the later summer had not yet cast 
her blight of yellow leaf and canker-worm. All these people, 
like her, had toiled blindly all day long, serving hard masters 
for little pay; now, in the cool of the evening, at the hour 
when God walked in Eden of old, they were, whether con- 
sciously or unconsciously mattered very little, drawing nearer, 
through their rest, to the heart of God. Her bench was in 
the middle of the square; she watched the army of working- 
men plod home through it, rejoicing with them in the quiet 
evening and the long night of sleep under the kindly stars. 
She had had a trying time that day with her mother over 
her persistent refusal of Oscar, and it did her good to come 
thus into touch with the great band of those who travail 
and are heavy laden. That, and the sense of being able to 
sit still for a while without being called to do some extra 
bit of work when she thought everything was done, smoothed 
the creases out of her soul, for that night at least. 

Wishing to share her minute of contentment, she turned to 
make friends with the little child beside her. It was not 
there; it had slipped off the bench and was running joyfully 
away from its mother into the crowd in the middle of the walk, 
where it was in danger of being knocked down by the hurrying 
passers-by. At the same time the baby in the coach set up a 
loud wail, and between the two the mother looked distracted. 
Elizabeth ran out after the child, caught it, and, turning, 
collided with Bobert Griscom, who was hurrying along with 
the crowd. In her surprise at seeing him she let go the child, 
who, frightened at being touched by a stranger, howled lustily 
and started to run in the wrong direction. Bobert picked 
him up, receiving a liberal portion of the sucker in so doing, 
and restored him to his mother, who by that time had come 
shambling after him. Elizabeth saw the bright smile and lift 
of the hat with which he gave the little fellow back to his 
mother; it was quite unlike her preconceived ideas of what he 
would have done under the circumstances. He seemed to 
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take no notice of the condition into which the baby had gotten 
his suit; he looked so pleasant that the child actually smiled 
at him^ gurgling divinely. In spite of the dirt, it was 
really a little cherub. Bobert patted the curly golden pate 
as he said, " He isn't hurt ? '* 

''No/' answered Elizabeth, as the mother did not seem 
to find it incumbent on her to make any response, '^ he only 
ran away, and I was afraid he might be thrown down.'' 

Bobert turned to her, his face still bright. ''You were 
playing the Qood Samaritan, were you. Miss Elizabeth? 
Fd have expected it of you." 

Did he really mean it, or was he just laughing at her? 
She knew she didn't look very nice, with her hands ungloved, 
her shoes nearly worn out, and her lilac cotton frock not 
fresh by any means. He was just the kind of a man to notice 
one's clothes and think mean things about them, though his 
didn't look much better after the baby's attentions — that was 
a comfort. Still, he hadn't come on the street looking likie 
that, and she had supposed she had made herself conspicuous 
rushing out that way — ^perhaps he had even thought she was 
trying to make him notice her I " It was nothing," she mur- 
mured; "you did as much." 

Her embarrassment gained him. His eyes narrowed, 
and his face looked disagreeable. He had worn that very 
expression, she remembered, the night when she had taken 
supper with him at Horticultural Hall— oh, that night I — 
when he had been chaffing Evelyn about the play she was 
going to act in. He had looked then and now as if he very 
much enjoyed seeing people go to the bad ; the thought crossed 
her mind : would Evelyn have gone off with Bizzio if Bobert 
had never looked like that? Now he was speaking, in the 
exaggeratedly polite voice she always had disliked most: "I 
am afraid I have been remiss in not offering my congratula- 
tions sooner." 

He held out his hand, his mouth drawn into a bitter smile 
under his fair mustache. For a moment she did not under- 
stand; then it came over her. The man actually thou^t 
she was going to marry Oscar 1 Well, he would, of course. 
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And why not let him think so? It would be rather fun to 
fool him, and then see how flat he'd look when he found 
it out afterwards. Then the square faded ; she was back again 
in the shrubbery at Devon^ hearing his voice break as he 
pleaded with Evelyn. Her suffering had given her insight. 
Hadn't he fought for his faith as she was fighting now? 
Why should she, for the sake of a personal prejudice, refuse 
to give him the help, however slight, of knowing that she 
had not yet given up? He'd laugh at her for trying, very 
likely; but it might help him some, and that was worth 
being laughed at for. 

"No, Mr. Griscom, I won't give you my hand, if you 
think you are offering it to me in congratulation on my 
engagement to Oscar Roberts. There has been some gossip 
about him and me, I believe; but we are not engaged, nor 
ever will be — please God," she added suddenly. She would 
never have imagined she could have spoken so to him; but 
something in his face drew it out of her before she knew 
what she was doing. 

He put out his hand a little farther. She had not imag- 
ined that her little explanation would change him so; the 
brightness was back again. " You mustn't refuse my hand. 
I think you are much more deserving of congratulation than 
before." 

She gave him her hand, but would not look at him. " I 
am very glad," he added. " You're too fine a woman to be 
thrown away on that man." 

She fairly pulled her hand away. " I must get home." 

"May I walk with you?" 

She nodded, angry with herself for not being able to 
control her voice enough to give him a commonplace answer. 
He walked along beside her, and talked conventionally for 
a while about the glories of the sunset and the trying hot 
weather. Then, to draw her back into talking, he asked her 
summer plans. 

" We have none. We will stay right on in town." 

" You won't find Philadelphia such a bad sunmier-resort, 
either. I always enjoy the feeling one gets of owning the 
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place, of walking down Chestnut Street without meeting 
acquaintances at every turn, almost as if one were in a 
strange city. And if in the day you are a little hotter than 
in a watering place, at least in tiie evening you can stretch 
out in peace with a book and a pipe, without the fear of being 
called upon to dance with the thermometer at 90 or to make 
yourself agreeable to a hotelful of bores with nothing to 
do but hunt trouble/' 

**Are you going to be in town this year?'* It flashed 
across her mind that if he really meant what he said he 
might be a very amusing sunmier companion. Then she won- 
dered whether she had taken leave of her senses. And what 
would he think of her for asking him such a question? 

"No, I might almost say imfortunately.*' Well, she 
thought, that certainly was put a great deal better than she 
had deserved. He went on : "I sail for Europe in two days. 
We have an international case on hand whose success or failure 
when it comes up in the fall will be largely affected by some 
decisions in the London courts this month. So I^m going 
over to take a hand there, and afterwards I'll have a glorious 
holiday tramping in the Tyrol and the Bavarian mountains, 
winding up at Munich in time for a Wagner cycle. Ill think 
of you there; it^s just the sort of thing that would appeal to 
you. Perhaps next year your mother may let me, as a cousin, 
take you to some Wagner operas. I'd like to see how they 
affect you.'' 

" You mightn't find it as interesting as you would think. 
Suppose I didn't show I was affected in any way? You'd 
simply laugh at me if I was, for wearing my heart on my 
sleeve." 

" If you weren't affected in some way by Wagner opera, 
you'd be made of stone, young lady. I would rather enjoy 
seeing you try to keep a wooden visage through the Love-Death 
in ^ Tristan/ watching all the time for a chance to sob when 
I was looking another way. Come now, confess ; I won't eat 
you up if you own that Wagner makes you hold your breath." 

"I love the bits I've heard — ^the Evening Star and the 
Wedding March and the Pilgrims' Chorus especially. And 
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if you are kind enough to take me to more I shall try to 
weep bucketsful^ just to please you/' 

'^ Surtout pas de zele — ^I might possibly be too near the 
verge of tears myself to be able to hold the bucket steady. 
But you see, you are taking an interest already ; I knew that 
Wagner would not fail to cast his spell on you, even through 
the medium of a cynical man of the world like myself. Re- 
member, you owe it to me to let me watch your emotions next 
winter/' 

*' Owe it to you? And for what, if you please? '* 

''Oh, just because I have a most tiiorough and sincere 
appreciation of you, Miss Elizabeth. Really, I am not laugh- 
ing at you. You would go home thrilled to your enthusiastic 
little soul if any other man were to say that to you, who might 
mean it a great deal less than I do — ^why not take it sincerely 
from me?'' 

'' A great deal less than you do? So your compliments are 
comparative, to be taken with a grain of salt. Very good. 
I appreciate the intention^ and take it in the spirit in which 
it was intended/' 

^' If you take it as I intended it, I am perfectly satisfied. 
In point of fact, you have no grounds, except a certahi slovenli- 
ness in my speech, and a deeply-rooted prejudice on your part, 
for taking it otherwise. I know you will not stoop to let such 
considerations sway you against a fair decision, so you and I 
will be good friends yet." 

" If you are really capable of being a good friend to any- 
body. No, I shouldn't have said that — I'm sorry." 

*' Now we're getting at the truth. Never mind hurting 
my feelings; they're hardened long ago. If I'm put on pro- 
bation, thaf a something gained." 

If she could only tell what he really meant, and that he 
wasn't laughing at her! But she meant to play fair, even if 
he didn't. He should have nothing to hold over her. ** Mr. 
Griscom," she began with a rush, for fear she should get 
too scared to say what she had to, " in honesty I owe it to you 
to tell you something, and I think I will trust you not to 
make it harder for me than you can help. I have come to see 
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that you were right and I was wrong last fall aboutr-^ 
my father. If you care to come to see my mother again, I 
beg that you will act as if what I said then had not been. 
I promised to tell you the truth, and I have.*' 

She dared not look at him, so she did not see how he 
looked at her. His voice trembled a little as he answered, 
'^ Miss Elizabeth, I thank you with all my heart for having 
said this to me, and I hope to show you that you have not 
misplaced your trust in doing so. I accept your invitation to 
call at your house in the spirit in which it was given. As we 
are making confessions, and as we may not forget ourselves 
so far again soon, I want to say to you this : when I came before, 
I thought only of the pleasure I derived from coming, and not 
of what effect my visits might have on any member of your 
household. Under your influence I have been led to see the 
error of my ways, and in coming to your house in future I 
shall try to think of someone beyond my own miserable self. 
Does that please you ? ^* 

'' Oh, yes, indeed ! *' She raised her glowing face toward 
him just a second, then dropped her eyes quickly again, con- 
fused by his earnest look. -He wished she had not been so 
hasty. 

" One thing more,'* he added, trying to keep out of his 
voice any hint of raillery or familiarity that might displease 
her, '' when I come to your house next winter I don't want 
you to consider me exclusively your mother's friend. We're 
cousins, you know, and I'm not so appallingly much older 
than you ; won't you give me a square chance to be friends ? " 

She looked up at him. " If my friendship can be of any 
real service to you, Mr. Griscom, I shall be very glad to give 
it to you." 

He bowed gravely. *' Thank you again. By the way, 

* Mr. Griscom ' sounds painfully formal. Couldn't you recon- 
cile your feeling of my great age and worldliness to saying 

* Cousin Eobert ' ? Your mother calls me Bob, you know." 

"Fll do my beet, but names have to fit people in your 
own mind before you can use them, I think. Somehow I can't 
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imagine you as Bob. Do you ever behave like anything but 
formal Cousin Bobert?'* 

" That is rather cruel after the way that baby treated me 
in the square just now, isn't it?'' 

^' Do you consider formality a crime? I always imagined 
that you held it to be the one indispensable virtue." 

"That shows how much you have still to learn, Cousin 
Elizabeth. But you are right in a way. Bob died a good many 
years ago; only your mother is kind enough to remember 
him." 

She thought of Evelyn, and had no answer. They had 
reached her door now, and she was decidedly glad. He put out 
his hand. " Well, good-night and good-bye. Cousin Elizabeth. 
Stand fast, and remember our Wagner operas next f^ll." 

" Won't you come in and have supper? Mother irovld be 
very glad to see you again." 

" You shouldn't give away the secrets of the prison-house, 
so. Cousin Elizabeth. After the way you made me treat her 
this winter, she may not want me to know that she has any 
use left for me. I wish I could come, but I promised a man 
to take supper with him, and I have some packing to finish 
up." Then he saw by her face that his hint of reproof had 
ruined the effect of all that had gone before, and he began 
to mentally curse himself for an idiot. But to apologise would 
be worse than anything; he could only take his leave with 
cold formality which she duplicated, and go up the street 
calling himself hard names. Why, he might even have made 
her promise to write to him ! Then he shrugged his shoulders. 
" Don't be foolish. Bob," he said to himself ; " you are Bob, 
even if she thinks you're not. Your letters wouldn't keep 
her from taking that beast if the screw was put on too hard, 
and you'd better keep away from her if she does — ^you've done 
your share in ruining one woman without being responsible 
for another. If she can hold out till fall, then we'll see. 
Now put it out of your head; there's nothing you can do 
for the present, and you've got business to attend to. Thank 
whatever powers there may or may not be for work ! " 
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XXX 



The summer went on. The town grew hotter and 
hotter; there was scarcely any relief even at night; and 
Elizabeth wondered each morning as she woke whether 
she would be able to get through the day without eitheir 
fainting or going crazy with the heat. But there was 
no such luck. She was always able to do the work 
skilfully planned for her by her mother with a view to 
never letting her do too much^ but getting out of her 
all she could. If Elizabeth was not going to be of use to 
the family by marrying Oscar, she might as well lend a 
hand, thought Mrs. Anderson. Tom, who was fairly itching 
to get hold of some of Oscar's money to try experiments with 
on the stock market, did everything in his power to persuade 
Elizabeth into the marriage. But his particular style of nasti- 
ness had comparatively little effect on his sister. All his 
life he had enjoyed tormenting her, and now she had grown 
rather callous. He could not say anything to her that cut 
much more than usual, and his mother forbade his making 
Elizabeth work for him beyond her strength. She had no idea 
of running up doctors' bills when they were nearly in the 
poorhouse already. 

All the time Oscar was as persistent as ever. She had 
thought that if she held out long enough she would tire him 
out: but he seemed to be even more in love with her than at 
first, and he took a thorough interest in the game of court- 
ship. She saw why he had made his success; he did not know 
when he was beaten. The hot weather even had not driven 
him away; she thought that might have done it, for he was 
always a man to look out for his creature comforts. But he 
had no intention of being balked in his intentions by a little 
thing like that. He had moved to Atlantic City, but with the 
help of the White Horse Pike and breaking the speed limit 
his automobile would take him there in an hour and a half, 
and he called on her in the afternoons instead of the evenings. 
Some of his methods she had grown used to, and knew how to 
resist; but some of them always frightened or attracted her; 
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and she often wondered how much longer she could endnre 
the nightmare he was growing to be. 

One evening when the thermometer stood at eighty degrees 
at eight o'clock M; de Ponthieu arrived in triumph, bringing 
the Salon number of " rillustration/' open at a f ullrpage colour 
print in the place of honour. Jim had achieved ; his picture 
was the talk of that year's Salon. Elizabeth fairly held her 
breath with wonder when she looked. She had always known 
that he could paint, but even she had never guessed how well. 
The picture made her feel dazed. It was Launcelot meeting 
Morgan le Fay and reading in her eyes the depths to which 
he had fallen through his guilty love for the queen; she and 
Jim had often talked over the subject. She remembered how 
some of the things he had said then had frightened her; she 
could see them all in the picture now, and worse. 

She thought a little of writing to congratulate Jim on his 
success; she could send her letter care of the Salon now. 
But she shrank from that. If he had had the letter that had 
come back to her, she would not have hesitated ; but to write 
to him now in his triumph when she had cast him off in his 
failure? He would be almost sure to misunderstand. If 
his love for her was real, he would come back to her some 
day and somehow; if not, she meant to be a good loser, though 
she had yet to find out how heavy were the stakes. Meanwhile, 
Morgan le Fay hung on her wall. It was like a message from 
Jim, and she wanted to see it always, even though she dreaded 
it sometimes. 

It was only ten days afterwards that, having slipped out 
one evening just after supper to get the sunset glories on 
Walnut Street bridge in the cool of the day, she met M. de 
Ponthieu walking like a man in a dream. He was coming 
toward her, silhouetted against the red sky, his head raised, 
his eyes vacant, 'an open letter in his hand. He moved 
slowly, with a meditative step very unlike his usual bright 
alertness, and he did not see her till she came close and spoke 
to him. Then he started, and came back to himself with an 
effort. It was a full minute before he recognised her, and 
even then his manner was absent as he put out his hand with- 
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out a word. She gave him hers in silence, rather surprised 
and hurt; she had grown so nervous in the last months that 
little things affected her more than formerly. He saw her 
face stiffen, and spoke with an effort: *' Forgive me if I 
do not seem myself to-night, my child; I have just received 
some very strange news.'* 

" Not bad news, I hope ? '* She felt decidedly ashamed 
of herself for having let her feelings run away vnth her. 
He had sympathised with her so often, and she had not 
thought nearly enough about his troubles. 

" I do not know whether it will be bad or good in the end. 
For the present it is bad: my cousin Henri is dead.^' 

"The one who made you come to America?'* 

" Yes. We were boys together, and we loved each other.** 

'* But he was imjust to you." 

" No ; he was right from his point of view. He did not 
himself believe; but that was a great sorrow to him. And 
at the end, thank Ood, he was reconciled to the Church and 
received the sacraments. He sent me a message, too, to tell 
me he had always loved me — ^I did not need that to know 
it. . . .** There was a tear in the old man's eye, of which 
he was not in the least ashamed. Elizabeth knew better than 
to say a word ; but she looked, and M. de Ponthieu understood. 

*^ Thank you, my child," he said softly; "Henri and I 
both are grateful to you. Ah, it was his misfortune and not 
his fault. He always did all he could for the Church; he re- 
spected her, and felt deeply any insult to her. He gave pro- 
tection and shelter to the sisters of a convent near our ch&teau 
when they were driven out, and they all prayed for his con- 
version; perhaps it was their prayers that effected it — ^who 
knows? Poor ladies, what will I do with them, or they 
with me?" 

"You?" 

"Ah, I had not told you. It is hard for me myself to 
understand. Since Henri died unmarried, I inherit from 
him." 

"Oh" — she checked herself. She must not let him see 
how terribly his news affected her. If he should have to go 
back to France I 
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He looked at her bowed head. '^ Ah^ ma petite amie, I 
shall miss you very often in the long evenings in the ch&teau 
where Henri and my sister Jacqueline and I played when we 
were children. The place will be there, and I will sit by the 
fire in winter and on the terrace in snnmiery and remember. 
. . . They will all come to me, the ghosts of the days of 
my youth ; but ah, the people themselves I My uncle and aunt» 
who were to Jacqueline and me like a father and mother; 
Henri, brave and young as he was in his captain's uniform 
when he rode against those eacrS Prussians; Claude de la 
Biviere, whom Jacqueline loved, and who was killed after- 
wards in Africa; Jacqueline herself, who has given me no 
sign of life for more than twenty years ; and Marie, Marie de 
Beaucourt, little Marie. . . . Ah, Mademoiselle, I shall 
miss you then, and wish for you in the shadows over there* 
You have done so much for me I '* 

*' Oh, don't I It breaks my heart ! Where would I have 
been without you now?*' 

He pulled himself together. '^ You are right in a sense, 
ma petite. Ood brought us together for a help to each other; 
I have given to you and you to me as we have been able. It 
is Him we must thank, and not ourselves, for these beautiful 
years we have had together. Now He sees fit that we should 
say cm revoir for a little while, and we must trust Him to 
show us the reason why. But ah, the dreams one dreams! 
I should not have thought that I would fear to return to my 
home — I have wished for it so often ! '' 

With that he was back again in the past, nor did she again 
disturb him by speaking. She did not feel as unhappy as 
she would have thought in the first shock; she forgot all 
about herself in her sympathy with him. They walked down 
the slope of the bridge together without saying a word; in this 
hot weather the world often seemed unreal to Elizabeth, and 
she felt as if this were another dream. At her comer he 
stopped, and put out his hand. ^' I do not know how to thank 
you enough for your sympathy, Mademoiselle. I shall do 
myself the honour of coming to see you soon. Good-night. 
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He bowedy and was gone. She knew he would have kissed her 
hand if they had not been in the street. 

When he came the next evening, he was quite himself 
again. He could not leave until the first of September, when 
his successor at the Transfiguration was to arrive ; meanwhile 
he made the most of his time with Elizabeth. She had never 
known before what good company he could be. In spite of 
all his misgivings, he was looking forward to France, and the 
brightness that had sometimes been forced was now nearly 
always spontaneous with him. They read a good deal of 
French poetry together in those evenings when Oscar was 
safe at Atlantic City; occasionally they would persuade her 
father to join them on a trip to Willow Orove; but Mr. 
Anderson was very listless, and those trips were not what they 
had been. The best times they had were when their read- 
ings opened their hearts, and old man and young girl talked 
soul to soul, in full confidence and understanding. 

One thing, however, she could not bring herself to tell 
him; she would not definitely own it to herself, and to put 
it into words would have given it a body she was persistently 
refusing it. Oscar Roberts no longer filled her with the acute 
physical repulsion he had at first. He had fallen into the 
habit each time he called of asking for a kiss and trying to 
take it when she refused; and it was becoming harder for 
her to refuse each time. Sometimes, even when he was talking 
on indifferent subjects, she would be suddenly overwhelmed 
by a wave of longing just to be taken into his arms; in spite 
oi his being fat and red, he looked so strong! She never 
consciously let herself think those thoughts a second after she 
realised that they were there ; but on those hot afternoons they 
had a way of coming to her imsought and of being fearfully 
hard to drive away. Her eye was coming to have less and less 
power over him; what would happen if it should fail? 

But of this she said nothing to M. de Ponthieu; she did 
not consider it a fit subject for a clean-minded yoimg girl to 
think of, much less talk about And he, perhaps, was a little 
lees clear-sighted than usual in his preoccupation with his 
own affairs. He did not see Elizabeth and Oscar together at 
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all; in the afternoon, when Oscar called now, he was always 
busy about the parish. The rector was away, and M. de 
Ponthieu, seeing that the Beverend Theodore looked played 
outy had insisted on his taking a two months^ holiday, as he 
himself was going away so soon. So he had his hands full; 
and though he saw that Elizabeth looked white and dragged, 
the constant strain of housework in the heat under her mother's 
caustic supervision was enough to account for that. He 
himself was looking forward with no little pleasure to the 
week of complete rest on board ship. 

So he and Elizabeth played their game of cross purpoees; 
and as the time of their separation drew nearer they talked 
more and more on casual subjects to hide their pain at 
parting. With the first cool weather, which two years before 
had seen her good-bye to Jim, came their last evening. They 
talked pleasantly of his travelling arrangements and of their 
happy times together; they promised to write to each other, 
though both knew perfectly well that they would not be able 
to put into letters the things they really had to say. He 
gave her a beautifully-bound set of Victor Hugo's poems 
as a parting present; now that he had money of his own, 
it gave him great pleasure to spend some of it on her. She 
gave him in return a dozen handkerchiefs, exquisitely hemmed 
and marked by her own hands, and a copy of the ^^ Oxford 
Book of English Verse,'' for which she had been labor- 
iously saving up her money ever since she found he was going. 
As the clock struck ten he rose quietly. She put her hand 
in his, dumbly, without demonstration; complaining would 
not help matters. For the only time in his life, he kissed 
her forehead ; then he said gently, ** I leave you this to think 
of, ma petite; I will find your Jim Brent, and tell him some 
things." '* Oh ! " she gasped ; and he smiled tenderly. " Yes, 
my child. You can count on me. God bless you, and reward 
you for the sunshine you have brought into an old man's life. 
Au revoir — ^we will not say adieu." Then he was gone, and 
Elizabeth, dragging herself up to her room, was met by Tom, 
with the question of what she was going to do when she wanted 
someone to vent her hysterics on now that her father confessor 
was gone. 
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XXXI 

M. DB PoNTHiEn was gone, but all her annoyances were 
still in force. Oh, well, she said to herself, that was the way — 
what better could you expect? The Lord certainly must love 
her, according to the rate at which He chastened her; but she 
was getting pretty tired of the chastening, and if things didn't 
go better soon she would — ^well, she didn't quite know what it 
would be, but it would be something/ With the beginning d 
September came one of those particularly sickening hot spells 
of the early fall, when the heat brings with it no sense of 
gprowth or even of fulness. She had never in her life felt so 
desolate. Looking at Morgan le Fay and thinking of Jim 
seemed to help her very little; he could never again be what 
she had once thought he would. But she was not down to 
accepting Oscar yet; that was something. 

She missed M. de Fonthieu more and more each day, only 
comforting herself with the hope he had given her as a parting 
present, that he would find tfim and tell him^ — ^well, M. de 
Fonthieu would know what to tell him. It was a real pleasure 
to her when the Reverend Theodore came back from his holi- 
day, when, looking up from her Sunday-school class at the 
commonplace middle-aged face of the assistant who was not 
M. de Fonthieu, she met again in its stead the adoring glance 
of the earnest blue eyes, and saw the sad face brighten. 
His holiday had done him little good; he had been thinking 
too much of her, dreading that the temptation of Oscar's money 
and all it stood for might prove too strong. His joy when 
she told him she was still free made her feel like crying; it 
was so good, and yet so sad, to mean that much to anyone ! 
He had a dozen perplexities to lay before her as to the best 
way of dividing the work with his new colleague, and she 
was glad to help him with the settling of them. It made her 
feel that she was a little use in the world, and the feeling light- 
ened her load. 

It was about a week later that the mid-afternoon mail 
brought her a letter from Margaret. It was postmarked Faris, 
and it was the first word she had had from her friend since 
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their quarrel the fall before. Her heart beat fast with pleasure 
as she took it up to her room to read it in peace. Ood was 
good to her after all. She had done her best, and now she 
was being given her reward, a little one, it might be, but 
still very precious, and an earnest of better things to cornel 
She was going to be friends with Margaret again, to have 
her loving sympathy in her troubles — and oh, perhaps Mar- 
garet had seen Jim I She tore open the envelope. The 
letter ran : 

Dear Elsdc. — By the time this reaches you, I will be married to 
Jim Brent. I want to write and tell you myself, because I have been 
very unhappy over our not loving each other any more, and now I am 
80 happy, and the world is bo beautiful, that I want to be friends 
with everyone. Jim says you can't understand me any more than 
you can him, but I know better, don't I, dearT That newspaper story 
was all a horrid mistake; it was another man called Brooke, who has 
killed himself since, poor fellow 1 But oh, it has been such a bless- 
ing to me I You see, dearest, I always loved Jim from the first, 
only I thought you would make him happier because you were so 
clever, and I loved you both too much to stand in your way. But 
when I found out you didn't really love him I wrote to him right away, 
and told him I knew it must be a mistake and that I believed in him, 
and he wrote me back such a toanderful letter! Then I went on 
writing to him, and when we came to Paris last spring he came right 
to see me, looking, oh, so ill I Elsie, his money had given out, and he 
hadn't been having enough to eat so that he could go on with his 
painting — wasn't that splendid of him? I just made him take enough 
of my money to live on, and then the Salon took his picture, and 
England bought it for one of the national galleries; then he came and 
paid it all back to me, and said — oh Elsie I — ^that the life I had given 
him was mine — and darling, we're going to be married in ten days! 
Mother loves him, and we're all going to stay in Paris till he's 
finished his course. Then they say he's sure of the Prix de Rome, 
and we'll go there, and I have money enough of my own for him never 
to know want again. But, darling, I won't be perfectly happy if I 
think you don't understand, so please say you do, and that you don't 
mind. Nothing can make me stop loving you, and I have missed 
you so much this year. Oh I do hope that some day you'll be as 
happy as I am! 

Ever your Maimabet. 
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Elizabeth read it over twice, then sat stock still, relaxing 
mind and body; she had found by experience that that was 
the best way to take a blow. If, after her mother or Tom 
had been disagreeable, she could sit perfectly still for ten or 
fifteen minutes, she would be able to go on with her day's 
work; if not, she would probably feel pulled down for two 
or three days to come. So she settled herself into her attitude 
of rest with a grim smile. She was perfectly used to taking 
knocks; and, after all, it was no more than she would have 
expected — ^when had anything good ever come her way ? She 
did not feel as unhappy as she would have thought ; she simply 
had no hope of any kind, and wanted to sit still and have 
a little peace. 

That was not to be granted her. Five minutes had not 
gone by since she had finished reading the letter when she 
heard the loud prolonged peal at the bell that heralded 
Oscar's coming. It was the maid's afternoon out, so she 
must open the door herself. She jumped up and ran down- 
stairs; as she reached the door she stopped a minute and 
laughed because everything was so horrible. 

Oscar's face lit up when he saw her. "Hello, kid," he 
laughed, and took her limp hand. " I came to say good-bye 
for a few days. I've got to go over to New York about that 
Lackawanna business — ^won't be back till the end of the week." 
He took off his hat; she went into the parlour without saying 
a word. The sun was sinking; through the windows the 
street glowed red; inside, the parlour was dark and close. 
The air oppressed her; she put her hands to her throat and 
gasped for breath. She was hardly conscious; she only saw 
those red windows in a blur. Oscar's heavy foot soimded on 
the boards beside her. ** Do you know, kid, this will be the 
biggest proposition I've ever tackled; won't you wish me — 
why, what's the matter?" he interrupted himself; "you look 
as white as a sheet." 

With an effort she made herself speak. " Oh, nothing — 
only the heat." 

'^ Yes, the heat. You ought to have been out of town long 
ago. See here, girl, are you going to kill yourself sooner than 
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take me ? Am I as bad as all that ? '' He had come closer 
to her, and was trying to look into her eyes. 

She turned away her head. " No — I don't mean it that 
way." The room was going round, and a voice was saying 
over and over in her head, *' Jim is married to Margaret — 
Jim is married to Margaret . . .'* 

" Well, what do you mean, then ? You don't know your- 
self. Do you know, you're just tired out, and obstinate be- 
cause you don't know any better. If you think I'm going 
to stand roimd and see you kill yourself out of obstinacy 
you're very much mistaken, young lady. I'm tired of waiting 
— you've got to marry me now, whether you want to or not. 
You come here." Before she knew what he was doing he 
had taken her in his arms and was kissing her mouth again 
and again with kisses that burnt as she had never thought any 
kisses but Jim's could bum — but Jim was married, and it 
was a sin ever to think about his kisses any morel She 
struggled fiercely but Oscar held her pressed so tightly 
against him that she could not escape; and all the time his 
kisses went on, regular and terrible, till her head was on fire 
and her senses reeled, and she forgot everything past, present, 
or to come. 

When he saw that she had stopped struggling he kissed 
her two or three times more, then loosed his hold, put her on 
the sofa, and sat down beside her, still holding one of her 
hands so tight that she could not have drawn it away if she 
had tried. She sat rigid, staring at the red reflections on 
the blue wall, stunned by what he had forced her to realise. 
He laughed nervously. **Now you see I'm right, and you 
really want me more than you thought." 

She shuddered, and tried to pull away her hand. *' No, 
no!" 

" Yes you do. Now I'm going to tell your mother." 

"She's out" Elizabeth had never felt more thankful 
for anything in her life. 

"Then FU tell her when I come back from New York; 
and you won't be able to say no to me again; for if you do 
ril kiss you till you change your mind." He pulled out his 
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watch with his free hand. "Well, I'm going now — I only 
had a few minutes to stay anyhow. I'll get the ring at 
Tiffany's, and I'll be back on Sunday. You'd better have 
your mind made up by then. So-long, little girl." He 
drew her up to him again, and was gone. 

All evening she was perfectly calnL Her mother, who 
did not know that Oscar had been there, suspected nothing. 
Her father went to bed early; his habits were producing in him 
a craving for sleep. When she heard him snore, she went to 
the door of her room and listened. Her mother was in the 
sitting-room, reading; Tom was out. She stole downstairs^ 
listening and thinking at the same time. She would leave no 
message behind. Her mother would not understand, and it 
was no use hurting her father. No one else cared. It would 
serve Oscar right. Would Jim and Margaret think she did 
it because of their marriage? — Jim and Margaret — a com- 
bination inconceivable I Well, if they did think so, what 
difference did it make? Now she had come to her father's 
door. Step softly 1 He was turning — ^if he should wake, she 
would lose courage. They had loved each other very much, 
he and she. Well, they would not be parted long. There 
was a revolver in the top drawer of the chiffonier. If only 
the wood did not creak I 

She had opened the drawer, and had her hand on the revol- 
ver, when the doorbell rang. The habit of a lifetime was strong 
in her. If she did not open that door, her mother would 
be calling to her to know the reason why. But she would not 
put down the revolver. She clutched it tight in her left 
hand, hiding it in the folds of her skirt, and went down. 
She didn't much care who it was now. Fate had done its 
worst when it had sent Oscar in the afternoon. 

It was the Beverend Theodore. The vestibule was dark, 
and he could not see her face, only the white outline of her 
form. ** Good evening," he said, " are you alone? I wanted 
to consult you about something important." 

She followed him into the hall without answering. Her 
mind was occupied with the absorbing question of how to 
hide that revolver. 
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'^ You see, I am in a di£ScuIt position/' he oontiniied as 
he laid down his hat; ''the choristers have protested against 
an extra evening practice. They say it interferes with their 
night-schooly and threaten to desert in a body if it is enforced. 
On the other hand, we had planned some special chants for 
this year; and the question arises whether we ought to mar 
the beauty of our worship for the sake of the mere secular 
learning of the servants of the sanctuary. You see my 
quandary.*' 

He paused, expecting an answer; but none came. She 
had slipped into the parlour, and was looking around for a 
hiding-place for the revolver. As he followed her into the 
dark room she pushed it behind a sofa-pillow. But she was 
a minute too late. He had seen her gesture, and some in- 
stinct warned him. '* What are you doing. Miss Elizabeth ? '* 

" Oh, nothing — I was straightening the pillow.*' But her 
voice did not sound natural. She stepped away from the 
sofa, struck a match sharply, and lit the lamp. '^ There, sit 
down, and we'll talk. Tell me over again about your trouble. 
What is it? — the boys' club?" How far away from boys' 
clubs she would be in a few hours. 

But he had seen her face. '^ Elizabeth — ^what is wrong? " 

She tried to look indifferent, and failed. Tlie effort only 
resulted in naaking her set her features hideously. As she 
was deathly white already, the effect was ghastly. *' Wrong? 
There's nothing wrong — ^what should be?'* He could hardly 
hear the last words. The strain was growing too much for 
her. 

He stood for a minute looking her full in the face; she 
felt a sudden new respect for him. Then he walked quietly 
over to the sofa, lifted the cushion, took out the revolver, and 
held it toward her. She looked at it dully for a minute, 
dropped into a chair, buried her face in her hands, and burst 
into tears. 

Instantly he was on his knees beside her, flinging both 
arms round her; but at his touch she laughed out loud, and 
pushed him aside roughly. '^ Don't touch me I Don't dare 
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to touch me ! You men are all alike I Do you wonder that 
death is better than any of you?*' 

^' Death I '* he shuddered ; but he knew that this was no 
time for giving away. He knelt on beside her, and did not 
take his arm from the back of the chair. He looked at her 
till he forced her to look up at him ; but after one swift glance 
she turned her head away. 

*' Yes, death 1 '' she hissed. *' Does that shock you ? What's 
driving me to it would shock you still more — ^perhaps 1 You've 
stopped me this time, but you won't be there all the time, 
and I'll get away from you yet I I tell you, rather than do 
what 111 have to if I live, I'll find no rope too weak to hang 
me, no knife too blunt to stab me, no water too shallow to 
drown me, no fire too quenched to bum me ! Now go on and 
talk about your choir-boys, if you want — ^thaf s just like life 1 
But I will die, and you can't stop me I " Her voice rose to a 
shriek. 

'^ Elizabeth ! " The tone was a conmiand. He felt faint, 
but something stronger than himself would not let him give 
way. He bent over her, his eyes alight, his jaw set. ** Eliza- 
beth " — ^his voice came from between his teeth — '* you are not 
going to die— do you understand? You are going to live, 
because I say so. I do not know or ask to know what it is 
that you fear; but, whatever it is, I am going to protect you 
from it. Yes, I ; even I. I have been weak sometimes ; but 
my love for you has made me strong. I will endure anything, 
fight anything, for you. I ask no reward but to serve you; 
I am yours, and yours forever; and because of this I say you 
shall not die. I love you with all my heart and mind and 
soul and strength ; my love shall be to you as a mighty strong 
bulwark— -do you understand?" 

Elizabeth lifted her hand and looked at him steadily. '' Can 
you really do that? " 

'* Try me 1 " His eyes never left hers. 

She put her tired hands into his. ^'Ood bless you! I 
will." 

A couple of hours later Mrs. Anderson looked up from her 
book to see her daughter standing before her, very straight 
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and calm, with the set look about her mouth that her mother 
knew it was hopeless to struggle with. 

" Mother/' said Elizabeth, '* I have come to tell you that 
I am engaged to Mr. Gk>rdon.'' 

XXXII 

Elizabeth's engagement to the Beverend Theodore met 
with no opposition from her family. She had expected her 
mother to object, and to stand up for Oscar ; but Mrs. Anderson 
knew enough to see when it was useless to struggle with her 
daughter. Besides, it was a real relief to her to know that 
Elizabeth was provided for; and the Beverend Theodore, 
though foolish, was unobjectionable. It was rather a satis- 
faction to see Elizabeth come down off her high horse and 
behave like other people, and she had never quite forgiven 
Oscar Boberts some of his snubs. So she gave her consent 
with a calmness that made her daughter suspect some trick, 
and went through her interviews with the Beverend Theodore 
with perfect graciousness, saying all the proper things about 
her sorrow at losing her child, and how she hoped he would 
be good to her. 

Telling her father was much more uncomfortable. He 
took the news with a start of surprise, then turned pale, and 
put on the expressionless mask he always wore when his wife 
was flicking him on the raw. Then a bitter smile played round 
his lips. '* Do you really prefer him so much to Boberts ? " 

" A thousand times yes ! " The colour rose in her cheeks. 

He sighed. ''Does it really mean that much to you, 
girlie?'' He raised his head. ''Come here and look me 
in the face, and tell me that you are perfectly happy, and 
rU be satisfied." 

She looked into his eyes steadily, but there was no light 
in her face. "Is anyone ever perfectly happy, father? I 
believe that I have chosen the best way possible. I am pledging 
myself to a life of real usefulness, with a man who loves me 
as I never dreamed anyone could love. I sincerely respect 
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him, and I can trust him to teach me the rest. I have found 
peace^ and that is as much as one has any right to expect in 
this world." 

He sighed again. *'I suppose you're right. Tve never 
found even peace, and I'm glad you will have someone to 
really love you and take care of you. Ood bless you, child, 
and make you happier than I have ever been able to. You 
have been tiie light of my life — God bless you for all you have 
done for me ! '' 

When Tom was told he merely shrugged his shoulders. He 
was very little at home those days. Since his fiasco the year 
before he had been careful, and bad developed a real aptitude 
for business. He was making enough to support himself, 
though it never occurred to him to pay board to his mother, 
or even to return to her the money she had given him to 
cover his losses. He wore clothes from the best tailors, and 
wonderful jewelry wherever he had an excuse for putting it; 
he gave smart little country-club suppers that appeared in the 
papers, and other equally smart suppers that did not appear 
in the papers. His name was in every list of Sylvia's week-end 
parties, and he was in a better hiunour that fall than Elizabeth 
ever remembered seeing him. He actually forbore to say any- 
thing disagreeable to her about her engagement. 

She still had her scene with Oscar before her. She went 
to church twice on the Sunday when she expected him, and 
taught her class with extra energy, which helped her con- 
siderably. She might have had her father or the Beverend 
Theodore to help her out; but she would not. She was deter- 
mined to face the matter alone and to prove herself the stronger 
once and for all. 

So when she heard the deafening peal at the doorbell 
she squared her shoulders and went down firmly. She did not 
give Oscar time to open his mouth; she put out her hand to 
him and said gaily, " Grood-evening, Mr. Boberts. You must 
congratulate me on my engagement to Mr. Gordon; I think 
you have met him here." 

The suddenness of the attack disconcerted him; she had 
counted on that. *' What do you mean ? You're kidding me." 
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''Not in the least, Mr. Boberts. We became engaged jnrt 
after you left the other night.*' 

'^ Oh come off. Miss Elizabeth — ^I know better than that. 
Look what I've brought you.'' He pulled a little leather box 
out of his pockety and snapped it open. Elizabeth gasped. 
Bubies were her favourite stones, and she had never dreamed 
of such a ruby I It lay on the white velvet like a great drop 
of blood, flashing up crimson lights till she could almost see 
red. 

She laughed nervously. ''What a piiy you wasted your 
money on that, Mr. Boberts I It's so much prettier than the 
one I'll probably get, too ! " She k^t her hands at her sides, 
making no motion to take the box he was holding out to her. 

He looked at her and it doubtfully. "You don't mean 
you're serious?" 

" Most serious, Mr. Boberts. I think a joke of the sort 
would be very ill-bred." 

"You mean to say you'd rather marry that little nin- 
compoop than me ? " His voice was turning into a growl. 

"I most certainly do. May I ask you to speak more 
respectfully of my future husband ? " 

"Your future nothing! This is all nonsense — if you 
think you're going to get rid of me like that, well, you've just 
made the biggest mistake that ever happened to you, thaf s 
alll You come right here." He was close beside her now,* 
towering over her, his breath short, his face red with passion. 
But she was not to be caught unawares. She had expected 
this, and nerved herself for it. She looked him full in the 
eyes. 

"Beast!" she said. "Have you no respect for decency? 
Do you imagine that your vile kisses cause me anything but 
loathing? You can use your strength over my body, but you 
will never be able to make me willing! Do your worst, if 
that is the way your mother has taught you to treat a 
woman ! " 

For a minute she was afraid he would see through her 
bluff; if he touched her she knew she would break down. 
But he winced; she had not forgotten how M. de Ponthieu had 
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managed him. He drew back a step and looked at her irreso- 
lutely. ''Honour bright ?'' 

''Do you dare doubt me?'' She almost wished he did; 
but the bluff held. 

" Then it's up to me to apologise, I suppose. But you're 
not really going to marry that little fool of a clergyman ? You 
were just saying that to get me going, weren't you? " 

Her bluff had held ; af tor all, she need not have taken the 
Beverend Theodore to save herself. Oscar did have a decent 
side she could appeal to ; but how long would it stay upper- 
most? She was safe now; she had better play for safety; she 
forgot everything but the instinct to resist Oscar at any cost. 
"I am not in the habit of joking on such subjects^ Mr. 
Roberts. I am definitely engaged to Mr. Gordon, and hope 
to marry him as soon as possible." 

"I can't believe it!" 

"It is true nevertheless." 

"But what did you take him for?" The growl was 
sounding in his voice again. 

" That, I think, is my affair, Mr. Roberts." 

"I think it's mine as well. My God, girl, don't I love 
you better than anything in the world, and here you sit up 
and talk of marrying another fellow as coolly as if you were 
saying good-morning I Do you think I'm made of stone? 
You tell me right away what you took that fellow for — ^you 
can't love him — a damn little sissy like that." 

" As I said before, I think my reasons for accepting Mr. 
Gordon are entirely my own affairs, Mr. Roberts. If you 
choose to speak of him in that tone, I think I had better 
leave you." 

" Don't you dare ! " He put himself between her and the 
door, his eyes glaring. She knew he would lay hands on her if 
she tried to pass him; she drew back, a little frightened, but 
still sure of herself. " Your usual methods, I see, Mr. Roberts ; 
brute force when everything else fails. Well, what do you 
intend to do with me? You can't keep me here all night, 
you know." 

"For God's sake don't talk to me like that! Forgive 
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me — ^I'm half crazy, I suppose — ^but I can't think of your 
marrying that fellow! Don't you do it — ^he isn't the right 
kind of man for you ! See here, if I've been bothering you 
into this I'll go away and never come back — I swear I will I 
Or I'll never ask you again to be anything more than my 
friend — only let me see you sometimes— don't look at me like 
that I " He fell on his knees and clutched at her skirt, gasp- 
ing out incoherent protestations. He loved her — ^he would do 
anything in the world she said — she was all the world to him — 
he couldn't make speeches but he loved her — what could he 
do to make her give up that marriage? — ^he loved her, he loved 
her, he loved her ; it all came back to that. There were actually 
tears in his eyes. 

She stood still, dazed by the violence of his pleading. His 
emotion moved her more than she liked; she hated to feel 
that a word of hers would give anyone such comfort, and that 
she was refusing it But if she let him persuade her now 
into giving up Theodore, he would be able afterwards to make 
her do anjrthing else he wanted. She must hold on to that idea, 
and not let herself be affected now by the way he was going 
on. If she gave up her engagement, it must be because she 
wanted to herself, and not because Oscar made her. And she 
didn't want to anyhow, although it seemed very unreal just this 
minute. So she waited, albeit tremulously, till the first force 
of his excitement had spent itself; then when he paused a 
moment she spoke. '^ Please don't do that, Mr. Roberts ; I'm 
so sorry." 

He looked at her doubtfully a minute, then got up. He 
was too heavy to do it gracefully, and she wished she hadn't 
seen him. " Being sorr/s dirt cheap," he said. 

^* Indeed I am, more sorry than I can say, that I can't 
do as you want." She was going to add something else; but 
his features had twisted themselves into an ugly sneer, and 
he took the words out of her mouth. 

^^ So that's the kind of woman you are, is it? Talk about 
marrying for love and all that truck, and then go and take up 
with a miserable little excuse for a man like that ! Gree, I'm 
well rid of you and your kind ! And to think I believed in 
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you ! Oood-night to you, madam ; you won't be troubled with 
me any more ! " The door slammed behind him, and Elizabeth 
was left alone, feeling as if she had had a slap in the face. 

She knew that she had been through a scene that would 
make her blush whenever she thought of it for years to come ; 
yet she did not see how she could have done otherwise. For 
even now, when the pressure of Oscar was removed, she did 
not regret the impulse that had made her accept the Reverend 
Theodore, True, she felt no more for him than a thoroughly 
honest liking; but she was so tired in spirit by the emotions 
of the last few years that she did not feel herself capable of 
anything stronger. She knew perfectly well that it was not 
the kind of marriage she had dreamed of when she was 
younger; but she had come by now to doubt whether that sort 
of marriage was really possible. Her mother had made one; 
and look what had been the outcome I She herself had dreamed 
of it with Jim ; but suppose that she had been faithful to him 
through good report and ill, and that they had married each 
other in the end, would their marriage have turned out any 
better than her parents'? Besides, Jim was married, so he 
was out of the question. His marriage was the finishing 
touch of her disillusionment. He had found money con- 
venient, and for its sake he had married a woman absolutely 
incapable of understanding him. She despised him for it 
as completely as she would have despised herself if she had 
accepted Oscar. 

The better she came to know the Reverend Theodore, the 
more she liked him. She was dumfounded by the ease with 
which he was good, doing as a matter of course all sorts of 
little disagreeable things that cost her violent struggles. 

Her engagement marked the beginning of a new era of 
peace that was very grateful after the storms of the last few 
years. Her mother had recuperated her losses over Tom's 
speculation and her coming out, and was able to employ a 
second maid, thus setting Elizabeth free from much of the 
drudgery that had been wearing her out. At first she spent 
her spare time merely resting; but soon, at the Reverend 
Theodore's instigation, she took up church activities, and found 
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in them excellent scope for her talents. She had the instinc- 
tive sympathy that makes a good teacher^ and her dasses 
learned eagerly so as to please her. Her success — ^the first 
thorough success she had ever made in her life — made her 
enthusiastic. She felt that she had really found her vocationy 
and the Reverend Theodore agreed with her. 

They could not marry yet. His assistant's salary was not 
enough to support her, and he had not had the offer of any 
church that would give him more. She was very well content 
to wait^ to give herself a year or so of rest after her eariier 
storms, to give her lover and herself time to grow together 
before they underwent the ordeal of living together for always. 
He took her down to his native town for a few days to visit his 
mother; and the kind simple woman made much of her, giving 
her a greater sense of mother-love than she had ever before 
known. 

XXXIII 

In October Robert Oriscom came home. Things had gone 
his way in London, though he had had to wait there till the 
end of July before his business was finished. Then, thor- 
oughly tired, and feeling that he deserved a hdiday, he 
had gone for two weeks into the Tyrol, and in its great silences 
he had at last shaken off the pain of having lost Evelyn. In 
the shadow of the tall cliffs, with miles of soughing pine-forests 
above and below, his personal destiny had seemed to him of 
small consequence in the face of the immensities around; he 
had taken the silence and peace into his heart Thoroughly 
refreshed, he had gone in for his Wagner cycle with new zest^ 
and had followed it up with some mountaineering in Switzer- 
land. He almost hated the thought of going back to America ; 
but the ocean added to his strength, and his blood tingled at 
the thought of the big fights that lay ahead of him. Action, 
which he had used a year ago to deaden pain, was now become 
a pleasure in itself. 

Having seen his law partoers, hunted up witnesses, and 
conferred with the reform leaders on their plans for the next 
winter's campaign, he felt he deserved a little recreation; so 
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one crisp evening he went up to call on the Andersons. He 
rang the doorbell^ and was ushered into the parlour, to find 
Elizabeth sitting on the sofa with the Beverend Theodore in 
the accepted engaged couple fashion. He hesitated, but Eliza- 
beth was equal to the occasion. She was, in fact, rather pleased 
with the opportunity it gave her of. ahowing herself off to 
him in a superior light. She rose, and advanced to him, her 
hand held out. " Good-evening, Mr. Griscom ; I didn't know 
you were back. Mother will be so pleased. Katy, tell Mrs. 
Anderson that Mr. Griscom is here.'' 

He held her hand, and looked into her face quizzically. 
'^ So it's Mr. Griscom, is it ? I thought we agreed last spring 
that we were to be cousins." 

She was not in the least disconcerted. '' Certainly, Cousin 
Robert, if you like it better. I want you to meet my flanc6. 
Mr. Gordon, Mr. Griscom." The Reverend Theodore came 
forward effusively at this, delighted to meet as distinguished 
a person as Robert Griscom of Biddle, Griscom, and Newhall. 

All Roberii's training could not prevent him from looking 
a little taken aback. That was only for a moment, however; 
in the next he had taken the Reverend Theodore's hand and 
pressed it heartily. '^ I am glad to meet you, Mr. Gordon ; 
let me congratulate you on having won one of the finest women 
it has ever been my pleasure to meet." 

Did he really mean it? Could he? If he did, she had 
never in her life had a compliment she appreciated more. 
However, she had no more time to speculate; for Mrs. Anderson 
came down, and promptly carried Robert off upstairs to the 
sitting-room, which since Oscar's monopoly of the parlour she 
had been forced in self-defence to make habitable. 

He had been looking forward as a treat to telling her all 
about his legal battles in London ; her father had been a law- 
yer, and she understood fine points in his shop talk as no other 
woman in Philadelphia did. But though she gave him all 
the attention, sympathy, and admiration he had expected, he 
found himself losing interest in his own stories, and skipping 
details he had promised himself to dwell on. To see httle 
Elizaheth engaged had given him more of a shock than he 
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would have expected, and he was consdous of a certain dull 
irritation with himself. What business of his was it whom 
the girl married, and why should he be conceited enough to 
let it annoy him? Certainly he had shown her no special 
attention, and she had always shown him plainly enough that 
she disliked him. » 

None the less his ccmversation with Mrs. Anderson lan- 
guished; and at last a silence fell between them. He looked 
inyoluntarily at her crow's-feet and the coarsening of her 
skin; she found herself thinking him much less amusing than 
he used to be. 

He broke the silence first. '' So you're not going to marry 
your daughter to the Boberts man after all.'' 

She sighed. '*I believe the girl enjoys being c6ntrary^ 
Bob. There was Oscar Boberts, with money to bum, beseech- 
ing her to have him all summer long; and my young lady just 
rolls up her eyes and talks about not marrying without roman- 
tic love till he got disgusted at last, and I don't blame hinL 
And now here she goes and takes up with this little whipper- 
snapper of a clergyman, whom she doesn't care for a bit more 
than she does for Oscar, and who can't give her or us any of 
the advantages Oscar could. If s enough to drive one dis- 
tracted I " 

^* But perhaps she really does imagine she has that sort 
of romantic attachment for him, Cousin Sadie." 

"Look at him. Bob. Do you think ifs likely?" 

"I didn't see him very well, but Elizabeth had the old 
familiar look of satisfaction at having got a husband and 
contempt of all the rest of the world that hadn't done so well 
that most engaged girls wear. They get over it before they've 
been married six months, and that's a comfort. Engaged 
people certainly are objectionable. Elizabeth was really a 
charming little girl last winter, nice and unspoiled and refresh- 
ingly tmlike the usual blas6 type of deb ; but, begging your par- 
don. Cousin Sadie, she had grown as nastily smug as one 
would want to see this evening, so I suppose she must be in 
love." 

" Well, I have given my consent But isn't that just like 
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a girl, to be 80 full of wonderful ideas of reforming the world 
that she can't see what would really be of use to her family? 
Charity begins at home, I think. Did you tell me you had 
been in the Tyrol this summer?*' 

Thenceforward Bobert devoted himself conscientiously to 
giving her reminiscences of his summQ;r; and by dint of trying 
he really worked himself up to taking an interest in what 
he was saying, and to forgetting Elizabeth. But on the way 
home she came back into his head, and refused to be dis- 
lodged. He wondered what sort of man it was for whom she 
had definitely given up Oscar Roberts and all that he had to 
offer. He must find out, and be sure she wasn't making a 
mistake. 

His task was harder than he had imagined. It was veiy 
easy for him to meet the Beverend Theodore ; that gentleman 
was only too delighted with the flattering notice taken of him 
by a man who, if wrestled for in prayer, might become such 
a pillar of the church. Bobert sized him up as harmless, but 
distinctly foolish, and not at all the sort of man he would 
have expected Elizabeth Anderson to choose. But to get at 
her feelings was almost impossible. He came to the house 
oftener than ever; he took dinner there as of old; he saw 
her whenever he came ; but he never got a chance at a private 
conversation. Her manners to him were calmly courteous; 
she showed none of the marked repulsion that used to pique 
him; but she gave him no openings toward intimacy. He 
saw her at meals, but never alone. Even when he tried coming 
in early one evening and found her alone in the parlour, she 
inmiediately called her mother. 

He was not pleased. Whenever he looked across the table 
at her proud dark head beside the Beverend Theodore's bland 
smile and narrow forehead, he was annoyed by the inappro- 
priateness of those two being together, and more and more 
curious as to the reason for it; so when he found that chance 
would not befriend him, he decided to make his own chance, 
and promptly invited Mrs. Anderson, Elizabeth, and the 
Beverend Theodore to. go to the opera with him. He felt 
sure that in a whole evening spent together, with the music 
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for a stimulus to her emotions^ he could not fail to find out 
what he wanted. 

When Elizabeth heard from her mother of the invitation, 
she was utterly surprised, and a hundred conjectures rushed 
into her head. What could it mean ? There had always been 
something inexplicable about his conduct toward her. Then 
she shrugged her shoulders. " You always were a little fool/' 
she said to herself; ^^ the man claims to be your cousin^ and 
he's an old friend of the family. It's perfectly appropriate, 
and veiy nice of him, that he should entertain you on the 
occasion of your engagement. So stop behaving as if you 
were fifteen, be thankful for the goods the gods provide, and 
get that sewing-school work basted properly before Theodore 
comes." 

None the less she dressed very carefully for the opera; 
since Bobert had been so kind as to invite her, she must 
look well enough to do him credit. Most of her coming-out 
dresses were hopelessly shabby ; but the silver-spangled tunic 
she had worn for her tea was still in good condition, and when 
she had put fresh tulle on it it looked as good as new. She 
had the satisfaction of knowing that she was at her best in it; 
and she was further reinforced in her good opinion of herself 
by the compliments the Beverend Theodore paid her on her 
appearance when she came down. He said that she seemed 
pure as driven snow, unspotted of the world, and kissed her. 
His kisses were a matter of perfect indifference to her; they 
gave her no sensation either of pleasure or disgust, and she 
felt that that was as it should be. 

Bobert made no comment on her appearance, but handed 
her quietly into the carriage, which rather annoyed her. He 
made general conversation on the way down ; he particularly 
did not want to put her on her guard. The opera was 
'* Tristan " ; he had chosen it on purpose to see how that most 
Wagnerian of Wagner operas would affect her without any 
preliminary training. He had had a box given him by a 
Wagner-hating friend; its closeness was much better for 
watching her than the unsociable spreading out of seats in 
a row. 
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At first she most obviously preened herself with satisfac- 
tion at being in a box, and at looking down from that eminence 
on the less favoured girls who had sometimes looked down on 
her. Then the lights went out, and from the orchestra arose 
a single long low wail, the groping of a soul in darkness for 
something beautiful and unknown for which it yearned with- 
out hope. With the first note she clenched her hands and 
gasped for breath. The music was laying bare emotions she 
had not known or had forgotten she possessed^ calling her 
to a fresh desire for things she had come to believe unattain- 
able. She felt like crying out to them to stop, not to torment 
her longer with hopes she might never fulfil. Then the 
passion and pain died slowly down, still unassuaged, and the 
curtain rose on the moaning of the sea, and on Isolde carried 
to her unwilling marriage. 

From the time the curtain rose till it fell Elizabeth was 
in a new world. She was not hearing Temina and Burgstaller : 
she was not seeing a badly-staged scene on an impossible ship ; 
she herself was Isolde. She was on King Mark's ship, torn 
between love and hate and pride; the dark chords of death 
promised her release, the magic potion ran through her veins 
like fire, the fearful moment of realisation smote her to the 
heart ; when Isolde sank fainting at King Mark's feet as the 
curtain closed, it seemed to her as if she too were taking leave 
of life. Then the lights went up again, and with a start she 
came back to herself. 

The Eeverend Theodore leant over her, and said, too softly 
for Eobert to hear, " Temina has a beautiful voice, but I can't 
help wishing there was more tune to the music. It may not 
be quite polite to say so when we have accepted an invitation ; 
but it seems to me a sinful waste of money that might be spent 
in relieving want. Which Mrs. Biddle is that in the fifth box 
from the stage ? " 

She turned on him angrily. " Theodore, how can you ? " 

"I don't understand you, Elizabeth. How can I what? 
And why do you look at me as if I had offended you ? " 

She laughed rather wildly. *^ Oh — ^nothing — ^if s all right." 
She turned away from him and looked across the house. She 
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was still Isolde^ and the waves of the love-mtisic rippled 
through her^ swelling stronger till they should sweep away 
all barriers at last. She wished she could have died then. 

The Beverend Theodore brought her back to herself. 
''But do you know which Mrs. Biddle that is, Elizabeth? 
The one in the pink dress with the aigrette in her hair. I 
was introduced to her once at a tea, and I would not want to 
make a mistake in case I should meet her again.'' 

Just then Bobert leaned over and said^ '' How do you like 
it?'' 

Something in his voice drew her; she looked around and 
met his eyes. She could not speak^ but her face told its own 
story, and she knew that he understood. It was the first time 
he had seen her with her defences down; and what he saw 
dazzled him. 

It was only a moment, not long enough for the others 
to notice; then she turned away abruptly, and settled the 
Beverend Theodore's mind as to the identity of his Mrs. 
Biddle. Bobert did not speak to her again during that inter- 
mission. He talked steadily to her mother, and she satisfied 
her fiance's curiosity as to whom everyone was, and even let 
him abuse both the cacophony and the inmiorality of the opera 
without a protest. She almost wanted to agree with him. 

But she was not proof against the duet. When, after 
the almost sickening rush of anticipation, Tristan came into 
the garden at last, and the longing of lover for lover was 
soothed, only to rise to a purer longing for the death that 
alone could give perfect fulfilment to a love too great to bear 
willingly the bonds of the flesh, she broke down and sobbed 
in the darkness, so softly that Bobert could not hear. She 
had ceased to analyse her sensations ; she was exquisitely happy 
and exquisitely miserable at the same time; and on the wings 
of the music she poured out a prayer for Jim, that he and 
she might find together beyond the gtave the love they had 
not been strong enough to win in this world. It was the first 
time since Jim's marriage that she had had a charitable 
thought for him ; and it lifted a load from her heart. 

When the curtain went down again, Bobert judged that 
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hifl time was ripe. *' Now, Mr. Gordon/* he smiled, ** I want 
you to lend me Miss Elizabeth for the promenade. Ton are 
going to spend your life with her, and I want to know what 
she thinks of the opera." 

Mrs. Anderson bit her lip, but no one noticed her. She 
had been looking forward particularly to promenading with 
Robert. The Eeverend Theodore got only snappy answers 
to his questions and his comments on the people they met; 
so he began to long to remove Elizabeth from her mother^s 
worldly influence. 

Elizabeth meanwhile lost some of her feeling of super- 
natural exaltation in the proud consciousness of promenading 
at the opera with one of the handsomest and most distin- 
guished men in Philadelphia, and of looking handsome enough 
herself to be perfectly appropriate beside him. So when he 
asked her how she liked the opera, she had gained composure 
enough to answer, '^Please don't ask me. It passes all 
words.'* 

^^ I'm more pleased than surprised. I planned this party 
specially for you. I didn't think your mother would care 
much for Wagner, but I felt sure of you. I hope Mr. Gordon 
is enjoying himself." 

She was silent. He pretended not to notice her silence, 
and went on, " I want to know him better. You see, I have 
always been very much interested in you, and I do not believe 
you could choose a man who would not be worth knowing." 

She would not let herself be embarrassed by that. ^' It is 
very kind of you to say so. But Theodore is very well worth 
knowing for himself. Until you know him you can have no 
idea of the wealth of unselfish goodness that makes me proud 
to trust my life to him." 

There was a little silence after this. Bobert had had his 
question answered more quickly and more fully than he had 
expected. In a flash he ran over his own life; there were 
many passages there of which he was ashamed, many things 
he could not and would not want to show to a pure girL 
What was he to despise simple goodness, or to say that Eliza- 
beth was making a mistake ? So he dropped the personal note 
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in his conversation with her. He began to talk quiet common- 
places about the weather and the people they were passing; 
she, very much relieved^ and secretly a little disappointed at 
the withdrawal of his special tone of interest^ returned his 
lead; and drew him out to talk about his winter's work^ of 
the big case his summer abroad was bringing to a successful 
issue, and the ground that the reform party was surely gaining. 
It interested her very much ; for a minute she found herself 
guiltily comparing his calm strength in handling questions 
that involved tremendous issues with her fiance's hair-splitting 
over trifles and dependence on her for all matters that in- 
volved judgment. Then she pulled herself up by contrasting 
the moral difference between the two men, and so felt at 
ease again. 

She enjoyed that promenade very much. She had not often 
been to the opera, and never with anyone it was any special 
credit to be seen with. To parade in all her glory through 
the gleaming lights and rustling silks and sparkling jewels of 
which she felt herself an appropriate part was fairly intoxi- 
cating. She heard one older woman say to another, ^^ Who is 
that handsome girl with Bob Griscom ? " and she tingled with 
pride. Best of all was the moment when they passed Sylvia 
walking with Oscar Boberts, and he pretended not to see her. 
Sylvia really did not see her; she had drawn her brows 
together over something Oscar bad just said to her, and vras 
looking straight ahead. It was the one blot on Elizabeth's 
triumph that Sylvia should not have seen her in her glory. 

The third act brought her a reaction. The long drawn out 
yearning made her tired and very blue. She took to reflecting 
bitterly on the hollowness of everything, and more especially 
of her excitement that evening. What did it all amount to, 
and why was she such a fool? She heard the Beverend 
Theodore yawning behind her, and began to wish heartily 
for her bed. 

Then, after the dreary moans of the sick man and the 
discords of the fight, the orchestra sank down to a muted throb, 
and over it, pure and clear, arose the voice of Temina singing 
the Love-Death. With the first note Elizabeth knew that it 
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had been well worth waiting for; after that, she forgot to 
think. The gates of heaven were ajar; she was being taken 
np into glory beyond speech, beholding with her own eyes the 
New Jemsalem prepared as a bride adorned for her husband, 
in everlasting fulfilment of that whereof all earthly love can 
be but the most shadowy promise. The harmonies grew, 
gathered, swelled, rose higher and higher, till it seemed 
as though flesh and blood could endure no more ; then, softly, 
slowly, tenderly, they sank down and died away into perfect 
peace. Then it was all over. The Reverend Theodore was 
putting on her cloak and saying something that she simply 
had no ears to hear, and her mother was thanking Robert for 
the delightful evening he had given them. She herself could 
not have spoken then if her life had depended on it. 

It was quite a shock to her the next morning to find that 
the Reverend Theodore had absolutely no comment to make on 
the opera, but consulted her instead as to whether a certain 
troublesome boy should be dismissed from the Sunday-school. 
But after the first she realised that one must not expect every- 
thing from the same person ; and the Reverend Theodore did 
love the Evening Star and the Pilgrims' Chorus and the 
Lohengrin Wedding March, and that sort of thing was very 
unimportant compared with the serious business of lif^ 
anyhow. 

She would have liked to talk over the opera with Robert, 
though her conscience pricked her at the thought ; but she saw 
very little of him after that evening. He almost stopped 
coming to the house, and talked exclusively to her mother 
when he did come. But they did not find each other as con- 
genial as formerly, and his visits grew less and less frequent. 
Eumour had it that he was devoted to a certain Mrs. Yaux, a 
handsome and well-endowed young widow, eminently suitable. 
Elizabeth noticed that year that her mother's hair was turning 
grey ; as far as she herself was concerned, it was a real relief 
not to have Robert coming to the house any more. Whether 
he was objectionably superior or inexplicably interesting, he 
was a disturbing element; and she preferred not to be dis- 
turbed. But she thought that she would like to see what 
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Mrs. Yaux was like. Wonld be love her as he had loved 
Evelyn^ she wondered, and^conld anyone love like that twice? 
It was much more likely that he was making a commonplace 
marriage; after all, wasn't that the safest kind? 

XXXIV 

The winter passed quietly enough. To Elizabeth, after 
the struggles of the last few years, it was a time of peace so 
exquisite as to be in itself a joy. True, she found her mother 
no more congenial than before ; and her father had sunk, when 
not actively employed at his business, into a condition of 
sullen apathy from which he emerged only to fly into weakly 
impotent rages, the most trying symptom he had manifested 
so far. But she had given up hope for him so long ago that 
she was not as unhappy as she might have been, though she 
still missed his companionship. 

She rather dreaded what M. de Ponthieu might write her 
about her engagement; the old gentleman had such a terrible 
way of laying bare hidden things. His first letter, written 
before the news reached him, caused her some pangs : he had 
seen Jim and Margaret. The fact of Jim's marriage, which 
he did not think she knew, he announced to her simply, as if 
it had been an ordinary friend. Of Margaret's beauty and 
happiness he said much; of Jim little, except that he was 
working tremendously hard and seemed very fond of Margaret. 
On the whole the letter did Elizabeth good. She really loved 
Margaret; and was glad she should be happy; and she herself 
would not have married Jim now in any case. But she could 
not bring herself to write to Margaret. 

After that M. de Ponthieu went down into Touraine, to his 
family place near Blois. In answer to her letter announcing 
her engagement he sent her one of charming congratulation, 
that hurt only because she did not feel quite as radiantly 
happy as he seemed to think her. Their correspondence lan- 
guished; in spite of his kindliness and sympathy she felt 
some embarrassment in writing to him. But they exchanged 
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picture postals on all holidays^ and kept in touch with each 
other. 

Of course her father's tenure of his position was as pre- 
carious as ever that winter; but the family was growing used 
to it; and besides, Elizabeth had determined that when she 
married she would have him to live with her. The principal 
worry that year was Tom. He had been getting along very 
well in the fall; but as the winter went on his doings grew 
wilder and wilder, his dissipation passing the bounds of all 
decency, so that he came to be forbidden the houses of all 
but the fastest people. Remonstrance, even from his mother, 
produced only torrents of foul language. The only alleviations 
to the situation were that he was out of the house most of the 
time, and that in spite of everything he stuck doggedly to his 
business. 

When he was at home he was either dead drunk and sleep- 
ing it off, or in such a sullen rage that even his mother hardly 
dared speak to him. One day, just after he had flimg out of 
the house, Elizabeth took a crumpled sheet of paper out of 
the waste-basket to make a lamp-lighter. It had some writing 
on it. Before she knew what she was doing she had read : 
^'You say the way I'm going on is reason enough. Reason 
enough to distrust me, Sylvia; but not for that other devilish 
thing ! God knows I'm bad ; but you whited little sepulchre, 
what else are you ? Q — d d — n you, you've made me what I 
am, and I could be a good enough man in spite of everything 

for your sake, Sylvia — I swear ^" By that time Elizabeth 

realised that she was reading what was not meant for her to 
see, and burned the paper. 

Lent came, and she was glad of it. She had thought the 
year before that going out was pure misery; but when she 
found herself left out of everything but the largest subscrip- 
tion dances, and not able to afford to subscribe even to those, 
she found that she had enjoyed the excitement of lights, 
flowers, pretty clothes, and her occasional nights of belleship, 
a good deal more than she knew. Sylvia was entertaining a 
great deal that year, having, in fact, a second season; and 
Elizabeth was not above feeling jealous to a d^ree that she 
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would Dever have dared confeBB to the Beverend Theodore, 
though she noticed that he inquired rather nneasily as to vhy 
they were not included in her cousin's entertainments. 

So the quiet was very grateful to her; hut it was marred 
by her brother'a disappearing for a couple of weeks just after 
Ash Wednesday. She fett aoxiouB, and wondered why they 
took no measures to find him; but when she spoke of it her 
mother tightened her lips to a thin line, and gave her such a 
look that she was glad enough to get away. Mrs. Anderson 
grew more and more haggard, and Elizabeth felt very eorry 
for her as well aa for her father, who took no apparrat notice 
of Tom's disappearance. Elizabeth wondered which was the 
worse state of mind. 

When Tom came back, he was not drunk, aa she had e:[- 
pected. He looked as if be had been through a long illness ; 
he was ghastly white, had lost weight, and walked feebly. 
Mrs. Anderstm had come out her room at the sound of his 
foot on the stairs, ready to give him a piece of her mind; 
but at the sight of his face her anger faded. " Tom, what is 
it? " she cried, stretching out her hands toward him. He took 
no notice of her gesture. " Youll know soon enough," he 
said hoarsely, went up to his own room, and locked the door. 

Dinner that night was a horrible meal. Father and son sat 
on opposite aides of the table hunched up in their chairs, 
with hollow eyes that seemed to see nothing. Mrs. Anderson, 
her usual cool composure gone, was tremulous, scarcely able to 
eat, looking wistfully at her son, who did not seem to notice 
her existence. Elizabeth, the least affected of the four, fdt 
the tension on her nerves so keenly that she wanted to scream, 
but was afraid of the sound of her own voice. Half way 
through dinner the telephone rang, and the sudden sound 
nearly made her jump out of her seat. It was Mr. Lewis to 
speak to Mrs. Anderson. Elizabeth saw Tom shudder as 
the maid delivered tlie message. 

Mrs. Anderson came back from the telephone with the lines 
on her face a little deeper. She sat down and looked straight 
over at her daughter. " Well, Elizabeth, I think it will 
interest you to know that Sylvia is engaged to Oscar Roberts." 
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Elizabeth had thought of a good many things, but not 
of that. She did not dare to look at Tom. " When are they 
going to be married?" she said, so as to say something. 

" In Jime. Linda and Sylvia are going abroad immediately 
to get the trousseau." And they got through dinner somehow. 

Tom surprised her by his behaviour during Sylvia's en- 
gagement. He kept the stricken look he had worn from the 
first, but otherwise he had himself better in hand than she 
had ever remembered in her life. He scarcely ever spoke to 
anyone while he was at home ; but when he did speak, it was 
without any of the embellishments of profanity or abuse to 
which his family had grown accustomed. Only once or twice 
in the time did he get drunk, though he drank heavily and 
steadily. In fact, with his white set face and burning eyes 
he looked so like a corpse walking about that Elizabeth did 
not see how he could possibly have kept up without the drink. 

XXXV 

The day of the wedding happened to come on Elizabeth's 
twentieth birthday. She was not asked to be bridesmaid ; and 
though she would not have wanted to make part of the public 
pageant at the destruction of her brother's hopes, the neglect 
hurt her, especially as the Eeverend Theodore had resented it, 
and had asked her whether it was not possible that she was 
estranged from her cousin by her own fault. That had 
happened only the night before ; and its sting was still fresh. 
But at least, if she had not been asked to be bridesmaid, she 
certainly looked well, in her frosty white muslin and big straw 
picture hat, with no ornament but a wreath of green leaves 
around the crown. 

The family was assembled downstairs, Mrs. Anderson 
handsomer than Elizabeth had seen her for a good while, Mr. 
Anderson and Tom looking very much alike, distinguished 
gentlemen in their frock coats, in spite of their slouched 
shoulders, dull eyes, and set faces, Tom's white where his 
father's was red. Mr. Anderson never looked round when 
Elizabeth came down. Of course she had expected no notice 
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from her motiieT, except a possible comment on some imper- 
fectly adjusted point in her dress; bnt that her father should 
hsTe no pleasant word to say to her httrt her very much. 

At the Broad Street Station they met the Beverend 
Theodore, Bpruce and beaming. He had hoped, in vieir of 
his impending connection with the family, to be asked to 
perform the ceremony; but he had long since recovered from 
his disappointment on that score in his excitement at the 
prospect of mingling with the Four Hundred on more or less 
intimate terms. His joy was somewhat damped when he saw 
that no one in the crowded Devon special gave him more than 
a polite nod. His smile grew strained as time went on, and 
his conversation with Elizabeth became more or less disjointed, 
while his big blue eyes wandered, seeking recognition. Little 
cared Elizabeth. She had made up her mind to go through 
with the business; and an annoyance more or less made no 
difEerence to her. 

Just as the omnibus in which they had come from the 
station had brou^t its shaken load to the door of the Lewis 
place, it halted to let a big blue touring car that had preceded 
it discharge its passengers. Elizabeth, who was sitting in the 
&ont of the omnibus, saw Robert Griscom, swathed in dust- 
wraps, alight and hand out a very handsome dark woman in 
the most beautiful motor coat Elizabeth had ever seen. Both 
looked calmly correct, with just enough animation to suit the 
occasion. Elizabeth concluded that the woman must be Mrs. 
Yaux, supposed the engagement was sn accomplished fact, 
and wondered when it would be announced. She would have 
no opportunity of talking Wagner to him to-day, or of having 
her calm ruffled by him, which was something to be devoutly 
thankful for. 

In the tight press in the big hall where the wedding was 
to take place, when some five hundred guests were crowded 
into the space behind the white ribbons, the Andersons found 
themselves near Bobert and Mrs. Vaux. Bobert spoke to 
them, vrith the empreasement that Elizabeth never felt sore 
was genuine, and introduced his compsnion. She held out her 
hand with the exact degree of charming courtesy that Elizabeth 
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never could quite manage^ and they entered upon a desultory 
conversation that Elizabeth found particularly trying, and 
yet could find no particular excuse for escaping from. Mrs. 
Yauz said nothing in the least interesting; but she had a 
way of speaking as if the person to whom she was talking 
were the best friend she had in the world ; and Elizabeth could 
not check the soft commonplaces, addressed chiefly to herself, 
without seeming a bear. All the time that she was bringing 
out civil answers she felt the painful tension of Tom's nerves, 
the possible horror underlying the pageantry of the occasion ; 
and every word she spoke cost her an eflfort. However, both her 
mother and the Beverend Theodore came to her help. Her 
mother knew Mrs. Vaux, and liked to keep on good terms with 
her^ though Elizabeth had heard her qualify her in private as 
an empty-headed sheep. The Beverend Theodore was de- 
lighted with the opportunity of becoming acquainted with so 
charming a lady, and conversed in his best manner. So 
Elizabeth was released fairly soon, and was able to take up 
again her mournful watching of her father and Tom, two 
tall thin silent figures standing together, neither able to 
conceal the misery in his face. 

She was roused from her contemplation by Bobert's voice 
beside her. "You look tired, Cousin Elizabeth. Can I do 
anything for you ? ** 

" No, thank you, nothing at all. If s only a little close in 
here, and my head aches. I will be all right when the cere- 
mony is over, and I can get into the open air." 

"Yes, it is fearfully hot They are five minutes over- 
time now. I wonder how long they mean to keep us packed 
like the black hole of Calcutta.'' 

" Till Sylvia has her ornaments arranged just to suit her, 
I suppose." Elizabeth's voice was bitter, but Bobert did 
not notice it. He was following another train of thought. 

" I don't wonder she isn't in any hurry. A woman wouldn't 

be, marrying a brute like that — oh, I beg your pardon '^ 

He stopped short. 

She smiled, rather pleased at seeing him embarrassed. 
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"Yoa needn't beg my pardoo. Do you imagine that I am 
Bony not to be in Sylvia's place ? " 

" I would hardly insult you by ench a supposition ; but I 
cannot tell you how glad I am that you are not. But, do 
yoo know, a marriage of this sort fairly makes me sick. One 
hates to see a nice girl taking a beast for his money." 

" It can't disgust you any more than it does me." She 
did not think it necessary to tell him that she did not con- 
sider Sylvia a nice girl. 

He was silent for a minute; behind them they conld hear 
Mrs. Vanx's soft voice telling the Keverend Theodore how 
wonderful it was that he should be so devoted to doing good — 
so lovely of himl Before the Eeverend Theodore had time 
to find suitable words in which to express his appreciation 
of the compliment, Elizabeth heard Robert's voice, slightly 
tremulous. " Do you know, Cousin Elizabeth, this business 
reminds me very much of poor Evelyn Carroll. You were her 
friend, weren't youF" 

His words tiirew Elizabeth into a tnmult. Had she any 
right to let him talk to her about Evelyn when he did not 
know she knew P Her heart gave one leap into her throat, and 
the words mshed out : 

" Cousin Bobert, I don't think it's fair for me to let joa 
say things like that to me without telling you the truth. I 
know about yon and Mrs, CarrolL" 

He gave such a start as she would never have believed him 
capable of. "You knew — youF What did you know?" 

Just then the first notes of the wedding-march sounded, 
and they were reduced to silence ; but he grasped her hand, 
drew it through his arm, and held it there firmly all through 
the ceremony, as if he had been afraid she would escape him. 
Oscar advanced with his best man ; he had gained weight in 
the last year, and his face was red and shiny. He looked 
bored to death, and Elizabeth had never been gladder that she , 
was not in Sylvia's place. Down the wide stair carae the pairs 
of black-coated ushers, followed by the filmy bridesmaids with 
their great bunches of blush roses, then at last Sylvia leaning 
on her father's arm. She had discarded the conventional satin. 
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and wore a robe of exquisitely soft point lace, very low-necked, 
with a huge diamond star at her bosom. With the frost of 
her tulle veil around her, and the delicacy of her golden hair, 
blue eyes, and pale face, she looked too fragile to touch. As 
she came around the bend of the stairs, Tom drew a whistling 
breath between his teeth. Sylvia seemed to hear it; she 
stopped short, and for a moment, over the heads of the crowd, 
their eyes met. In Sylvia's face Elizabeth saw such an agony 
of love and longing that for a moment she forgave her every- 
thing she had suffered at her hands. She wondered whether 
after all, at the eleventh hour, Sylvia might not cast every- 
thing to the winds, and fling herself into Tom's arms. But 
no— Sylvia was of the world worldly — ^it was only an imper- 
ceptible hesitation, then she hardened her face and went on. 

The ceremony was like any other wedding. Oscar growled 
out his responses^ Sylvia whispered hers, several old ladies 
cried, Tom stood as if he had been turned to stone, and Eliza- 
beth saw and heard absolutely nothing. Sobert's hand was still 
closed over hers like a vice ; she did not dare to look at him, 
but in the hush she could hear his deep breathing. As soon as 
the ceremony was over he bent down and spoke quickly, " Come 
with me. I must see you alone/' 

"Certainly, Cousin Robert. But hadn't you better let 
my hand go? It makes us both conspicuous, and I haven't 
the slightest intention of running away." 

He coloured, and let her go at once. 

Mrs. Anderson and Mrs. Yaux were looking round to col- 
lect their parties ; but he was too quick for them. Instead of 
following the crowd that was surging toward the bridal couple, 
he stepped out on to the porch, and, signalling to a waiter 
through a window^ handed him a dollar and told him to bring 
the whole meal to a little summer-house in the shrubbery that 
he pointed out to him. Then he led the way thither, Elizabeth 
^ following meekly. 

The summer-house was a delightful little nook overgrown 
with crimson ramblers now in full bloom. She knew the place 
well; she had often sat there and read two years ago. As 
she stepped into its cool dinmess she could not help contrasting 
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her present calm happiness with her utter despair on that 
eighteenth birthday whose anniversary she was keeping. Yet 
she had lost something since then^ too. 

Bobert did not give her much time for either reminiscence 
or speculation. He arranged some cushions to make her 
a comfortable seat with a care that reminded her of Jim, sat 
down beside her without the slightest regard as to whether or 
not his seat was comfortable, and looked at her steadily. 

"Now, Cousin Elizabeth, won't you tell me what you 
meant by saying what you did in there ? '' His voice was eager 
and tremulous ; Elizabeth found herself able for the first time 
in her life to imagine him as a boy. 

Having let herself in for the business, she had no inten- 
tion of being a coward about it. " I don't in the least mind 
telling you all I know. Cousin Bobert; in fact, I have often 
felt that I was not treating you fairly by not telling you that 
I knew. When I was at the Devon Inn, just three years ago 
to-day, I was in the shrubbery, busy with my own thoughts " — 
she paused a moment, then went on firmly — ^**so absorbed 
that I did not hear you and Mrs. Carroll sit down in front 
of where I was. When I did hear you I thought it was better 
to stay where I was than to come out and probably make some 
noise that would embarrass you by letting you know I had been 

listening. So I stayed, and heard " She paused; she was 

not accustomed to mentioning such subjects to men. 

" Yes ? '' His voice was very gentle. . 

" I heard all that you both said.'' For the life of her she 
could not have said more. 

He looked down, nearly as embarrassed as she was. "I 
see," he said absently, and there was a long silence. She buried 
her face in a glowing cluster of roses that had reached into 
the summer-house window, and wondered how they were ever 
going back to the rest of the party. After a while he spoke, 
so suddenly that she started, and his voice had regained its . 
usual tone. 

" That explains a good many things. I suppose that all 
these years you have considered me dangerously immoral ? " 

She blushed violently. *' No, not exactly that, but ^" 
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** Beally^ if yon don't mind^ I'd rather not discuss it with 

jour 

" Then why did you bring it up in the first place ? *' 

^'I'm sorry I did; but I didn't think it was fair to let 
you talk as you did without telling you/' 

*^ I beg your pardon. It was more than kind of you to do 
as you have done ; but don't you see that^ having once begun^ 
we had best sift the matter to the bottom? I know perfectly 
well that it is not the kind of subject usually discussed be- 
tween a man and a girl ; but^ as you have trusted me so f ar^ 
won't you trust me a little further^ forget for the present 
that we are man and woman^ and understand that you can 
help me very much if you will, and that I am asking your 
help simply as from one human being to another ? " 

She bent her head without speaking. He always knew how 
to put her in the wrong; and in this case^ though she was 
frightened^ she was also rather interested in the situation. 
He never took his eyes oflf her as he said very quietly, " You 
have always thought that I was in the wrong with Evelyn? " 

She nodded again. 

*' Thank you," he said gravely. ''Now I understand 
why you have didiked me so persistently. But, child, you are 
growing older now than you were then ; can't you understand 
that there may be two sides to every question ? Don't imagine 
I'm attempting to corrupt your morals ; your point of view is 
much the safest, and I don't know to this day whether I was 
right or wrong. But will you take my word for it that I was 
trying to do my best?" 

His eyes were turned full on her face; she met them then. 
"Yes>" she said; "I believe you." 

" Thank you," he said again. 

Just then the waiter arrived with the first course of their 
meal, and broke the tension of the situation. There was a 
little silence after he had gone; Elizabeth had somehow gone 
back to that first supper she had taken with Jim at Sylvia's, 
and was comparing this to it, with its likenesses and its 
differences. Then she decided that> since she had begun con- 
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fessing to Bobert^ she might as well do it thoroughly, so as 
never to have to do it again. So she broke the silence sud- 
denly by saying, " I haven^t told you everything yet. I went 
to Mrs. Carroll the next day, and told her what I had heard, 
and after that we talked about you a great deal." 

« You did?'' He started, then controlled himself. «I 
know it is hardly courteous for me to keep you here away from 
Mr. Gordon; but you would confer an inexpressible favour 
on me if you could and would tell me what she said about me.'' 

" I shall be very happy to do so, as far as I can remember." 
She had no idea how to begin; but as he seemed as helpless 
as she was, she began, very hesitatingly at first, but gaining 
courage as he plied her with lucid questions, to tell him 
about that first time she and Evelyn had talked about him in 
the parlour of the Devon Inn. She had a good memory, and 
her acquaintance with Evelyn had impressed itself deeply 
upon it; so she was able, as she went on, to give him the sub- 
stance of most of the talks she and Evelyn had had about him. 
At first she hesitated at times for fear of hurting him by 
repeating some of the bitter things Evelyn had said about him; 
but he simply said, ^^ Go on. You can repeat to me nothing 
worse than she has said to me sometimes." So she went on, 
and soon she came to feel as if he and the man she was talking 
about were two separate people. He was so quiet, his tone 
was so impersonal, he did not speak except to help her to 
elucidate her story. And what she was telling became more 
and more interesting to her as she went on. She had avoided 
thinking of Evelyn in the last years; her final appearance 
with Rizzio had been so horrible that she had not wanted to 
dwell on the idea. Now, going over again the details of their 
acquaintance, she was surprised and hurt to see how much 
weaker Evelyn's arguments in her own favour were than she 
had supposed. Hobert really had more justice on his side than 
she had thought, though nothing could make it right for any- 
one to come between man and wife. She could see now that 
though he was cynical, Evelyn had given him some cause for it ; 
and she breathed a little thanksgiving that her time with Jim 
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had been comparatively short What might not seven years 
before she found him out have done to her? 

At last she had finished. The afternoon wore on. The ice- 
cream came and went^ the shadows on the lawn lengthened^ 
a good many of the wedding-guests were going home. Both 
were silent, while a bee hummed in the red roses outside. Then 
Bobert spoke, his voice hard with pain : 

*^ What will haunt me to the end of my days is not knowing 
how much of what happened to her is my fault." 

His voice made the tears start to her eyes. She understood 
him well enough now; had she not often lain awake tortured 
by doubt as to whether she might not have done more for 
Jim? She forgot that he was her special dread, and spoke 
impulsively : 

" Cousin Bobert, you don't believe in Qod; but I do. And 
I believe, and always will believe, that if you do your best 
with all your heart and mind and soul and strength, as I 
believe you have done. He will bless even your mistakes to 
His service, bringing good out of evil, that nothing may 
be lost. I didn't think till this afternoon that you had really 
done your best with Mrs. Carroll ; but now I do, and I ask your 
pardon for having misunderstood you. And Cousin Bobert, I 
do believe that it will all come right in the end, and that you'll 
see why it was let happen to you I " 

She broke her sentence off short, for he turned on her a 
look that frightened her. She had never imagined that any 
man could look at her so, much less Bobert Qriscom. She 
dropped her eyes and turned her head away; then, to her 
utter surprise, she felt him take her hand and raise it to his 
lips. She drew it away sharply ; she felt more afraid of him 
than ever before in her life. He did nothing to relieve her 
embarrassment; she could feel his eyes on her, and the silence 
worried her so that she decided to break it at any cost. She 
rose quickly, and said, *' Hadn't we better join the others ? " 

He rose and stood beside her. '^ You're right. It is get- 
ting late." They walked silently up the lawn together. As 
they drew near the thinning crowd he spoke again. '^ I am 
going away soon, Cousin Elizabeth, and I doubt if I shall 
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see yovL again before fall. But I want jou to remember that 
I shall always be deeply thankful for vhat yoa have said to 
me this afternoon, and that I want ;oa under no circam- 
Btances to feel sorry or ashamed that yoa did so. I'm really 
not oearly as hard^ed a worldling as you may think m^ and 
you have not made a break of any kind. Will you remember, 
and promise P " 

She could not answer him ; she only wished he would go 
away and leave her in peace. They had mingled with the 
crowd around the house, and soon found the Anderson par^ 
looking remarkably disconsolate. The Reverend Theodore's 
collar was limp, and his smile nothing but a mechanical work- 
ing of the facial muscles ; Mrs. Anderson was occupied in snub- 
bing him vigorously. She was evidently keyed np to scolding 
her daughter; but Robert forestalled her. 

" Oh, there you are at last," he cried ; " where have you 
been hiding yonrselves? We've been hunting for you Wgh 
and low ; Cousin Elizabeth thought yon had gone home without 
her. What happened to you, and what have yon done with 
Mrs. Yaux ? I must find her and take her home." 

" Tou needn't trouble " — Mrs. Anderson's voice was about 
as sweet as vinegar — " Charlie Norris has taken her home in 
his car. She told me to tell you she couldn't wait." 

Was it a look of relief Elizabeth detected on Boherfs face? 
At any rate, he vras perfectly onmCSed. " In that case, mayn't 
I take your party home, Consin Sadie? My car will hold 
aeven." 

In the pleasure of the pretty ride home Mrs. Anderson 
forgot to scold her daughter,- especially as Robert insisted 
that she, and not Elizabeth, should sit beside him in front. 
Elizabeth was equally well pleased with the arrangrauent. 
All the way home she talked hard to the Reverend Theodore 
about her plans to keep the Sunday-school together in the 
summer, turning her head so as to avoid having to look at 
the broad back in front. The Reverend Theodore, who had 
found the wedding quite a disappointment, moralised on the 
hollownesa of worldly pleasures and seconded Elizabeth's plans 
eagerly; and she was happy to see his face light again. 
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It wa8 not till she was alone in her room that she tried to 
face what the afternoon had really meant to her; and when all 
was summed np the principal sensation in her mind was a 
lively fear of Bobert. He was able to affect her a great deal 
more than she liked, and she was not sure that she would 
always approve of what he might like. Would it be as bad 
as this after she was married to Theodore^ she wondered? 
Well, it shouldn't be; very likely they wouldn't live in Phila- 
delphia at all, and she certainly wouldn't encourage Robert 
around the house if they did. She was glad to have been of 
service to him, but that was enough. 

He did not leave on his holiday for about six weeks ; but she 
did not see him again in that time. 

XXXVI 

The summer that followed was even more peaceful than 
the vnnter had been. Mrs. Anderson used money her brother 
had given her to spend July and August on the Maine coast; 
Tom had gone to live in rooms the week after Sylvia's wedding, 
and did not enter his father's house thereafter; Mr. Anderson 
and Elizabeth had things all to themselves. Elizabeth was 
so used by now to housekeeping and housework that the odds 
and ends she had to do were no burden at all, and she really 
had peace. 

She had more time on her hands than she ever remembered 
having in her own house ; for her father was no longer in con- 
dition to care for the pleasant evenings together of three years 
before. He had become so affected by his alcoholic habits that 
all he could do was to get through his day's work and go to bed. 
He did not even go to the Southern Club any more ; he kept 
cunningly hidden bottles in the house, and drank more than 
he would have dared if he had been watched. Elizabeth rifled 
some of his caches, but he always found new ones; besides, 
when he had had less than his usual quantity he would either 
become dangerously violent or else fall into a condition of such 
shocking collapse that the girl was frightened, and dared not 
take such radical measures without a doctor, which they could 
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not easily afford, and vhom she knew her father would resiflt. 

In August the Beverend Theodore was offered a little 
church on the Main Line, in a facJiionable neighbourhood that 
was growing rapidly, and at a Balary that would allow of 
their marrying. Elizabeth fixed the day for early in January, 
and she threw herself enthusiastically into the plans for fur- 
nishing the tiny apartment on the Main Line where they vere 
to begin their housekeeping, together with the Reverend Theo- 
dore's mother, who would live with them and swell their in- 
come with ber little jointure. The only nth was that he wanted 
to have the wedding hurried, and she inaisted on waiting till 
she had time to make herself the beautiful tronsseaa without 
which she had vowed not to begin married life. One thing at 
least should be perfect about this wedding of hers which was 
not all she had hoped it was going to be ; so Mrs. Gordon moved 
into the Sat, and the Beverend Theodore fussed and fumed, 
while Elizabeth spent on her dainty stitchery hours that were 
pure pleasure. 

In November Oscar and Sylvia came hack from their long 
honeymoon abroad, and settled in the yellow house where 
Elizabeth had always wanted to live. On account of Sylvia's 
mourning for her father she was not able to entertain, and 
Elizabeth could not help being glad. Sylvia had always had 
so much, and she herself eo little, that it was a real comfort 
to her that she should be balked of her bridal triumphs, though 
of course she would make up for it afterwards — ^that was only 
to be expected. Then Elizabeth hated herself for letting such 
sordid considerations sway her, and decided to think abont 
Sylvia as little as possible. She could hardly think abont 
her without feeling nncharttable, and she must learn to conquer 
it. For the present she had better keep her oat of her mind, 
tilt her own life was well established ; if she ever managed to 
do any work in the world that was of real use, she probably 
would not be so jealous of Sylvia's prosperity. 

So she was proportionately annoyed when her mother 
insisted on taking her to call formally on Sylvia. She pro- 
tested ; but Mrs. Anderson coldly demanded her reasons, and 
it was much easier to go than to give them; so they went 
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They were kept waiting a good while; the house was fur- 
nished beautifully, if rather more garishly than Elizabeth 
liked. Mrs. Anderson whiled away the time by inspecting 
all Sylvia's arrangements and commenting on them ; Elizabeth 
ruefully contrasted the magnificence with the pocket-handker- 
chief apartment she was to live in, and wondered whether 
Oscar was so much worse than the man she was going to 
marry, after all. Sylvia received them at last in her Louis- 
quinze boudoir, where she was lying down on the sofa dressed 
in an exquisite white silk negligee. She looked ill, almost 
haggard, but she was insolent as ever, snubbing Mrs. Anderson 
as well as Elizabeth. Elizabeth wondered why she had received 
them at all, but concluded that she must have wanted someone 
to be disagreeable to. 

As she and her mother were leaving the house they met 
Tom on the steps. His appearance was shocking; his eyes 
were bleared, his face fiery red, his skin hung loose and he 
walked unsteadily. Even Elizabeth knew that his appear- 
ance was the result of unspeakable dissipation; it was no 
wonder that his mother turned pale and grasped at the 
wrought-iron balustrade for support. Tom laughed as he 
recognised them. ^' Been to pay your respects to the golden 
calf, have you? Thafs where Vm going, too. Think she*ll 
enjoy seeing what she^s done ? '' Mrs. Anderson tried to speak, 
but he had passed in and shut the door in her face. 

It was about two weeks later, as the Andersons and the 
Beverend Theodore were just rising from their dreary evening 
meal, that a peal at the bell sounded so loud as almost to break 
it. As soon as the maid had opened the door it was torn out 
of her hands and fiung back with a crash; and in reeled Tom, 
beastly drunk, his arm around the waist of a big flashy woman 
with painted cheeks, blackened eyes, and peroxide hair, who 
stood as brazenly as if there were no impropriety in her intro- 
duction into the house in such a way. The whole family 
stood stiff with horror. Tom looked around at the different 
degrees of outraged virtue on the four faces, and broke into 
cackling laughter. '^Well, aren't you glad to see me again? 
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Don't speak all at once I Prodigal eon come home again and 
bron^t the fatted calf with him all right I Yon are fat, 
Lottie, you needn't say you're not, even if yon do poll in 
yoar corsets sir inches every morning. I've seen you, yon 
big she-devil I It sticks out the same — look at that "-—here 
he began to prove his statement by pricing the woman play- 
fully — " plenty of fat there — save you the expense of a fatted 
calf dinner for prodigal . . . marriage dinner, too^ 
marriage of Cana — water into wine — gosh, give me a drink 1" 
With that he Inrched, and would have fallen if the woman had 
not caught him and held him, none too gently, by the back 
of his coat. 

UiB. Anderson stepped forward. " Yon drunken beast," 
she hissed, " leave my house this instant, and take yonr creatore 
with you I " 

Tom smiled at her ingratiatingly. "Now, beautiful 
mother, dear mother, sweet-tempered mother, do you think 
that's a very nice way for you to talk about my wife ? " 

" Your wife ! " Mrs. Anderson recoiled. 

" Yes, mother dear, my own lawful legitimate wife — iove, 
honour, obey, and all the rest — got to obey me now, Lottie, and 
can all those other guys that gave you such pretty clothes — 
ain't it a shame? Married this morning — mayor's office— 
here's certificate . . ." He fumbled in his pocket, pulled 
out a paper, tried to hand it to them, and sat down on the floor 
in the effort. 

" Is this true ? " Elizabeth spoke, not to Tom, but to the 
woman, looking straight into her eyes with ^es that held no 
hostility. It was the first time in her life that she had come 
in contact with the underworld of which she had vagody 
heard; in her look there was some curiosity, but more instinc- 
tive pity for the fellow-woman outcast and fallen, exposed to 
the scorn of women like her mother and the insults of men 
like her brother. The woman, who had hitherto looked 
straight ahead of ber, turned at the sound of the new voice, 
and canght Elizabeth's look. Her voice faltered a little as she 
answered, " Sure it's true, an' I can prove it on you. Want to 
eee the paper ? " 
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"Sure if 8 true I ^^ Tom half chanted from the floor. 
"Listen to her talk I Qee, she's a hot one when she gets 
started! Fire and brimstone aren't in it when she's mad, 
and her morals — oh my ! why, even that white-faced devil of 
a Sylvia could take lessons from her! Isn't she a sweet 
daughter-in-law for you, Ma? Mrs. Thomas Anderson, junior, 
n6e Miss Lottie Los Angeles, champion high-kicker in a Ten- 
derloin joint — won't she look a peach when I take her to the 
Assembly? Well, Ma, you haven't congratulated Lottie and 
me — ^give us your blessing and all that rot I Come on, Liz, 
you're always talking religion — seek and save that which was 
lost— come and kiss your new sister — she's a rare one I I guess 
she'll take a Bible class in your church if you ask her, won't 
you, Fat Peg? La grosse Margot, and I'm Villon all right — 
gutter-rat to gutter-rat — Sylvia's sold for money, and this is 
all that's left — ^Qod have mercy on such as we, baa, baa^ 
baa . . /' He fell to snivelling, wiping his eyes on Lottie's 
silk petticoat. 

She pulled it away. " Here, you Tommy," she said, not too 
roughly, but decidedly, " you cut that out ! That cost me ten 
good dollars, an' I ain't goin' to have you spoilin' it. Come 
along home an' sleep it off — say, ain't you shown off enough ? 
Come on ! " 

She caught him by the scruff of the neck, and pulled him up 
with no feeble hand, but he turned on her with drunken vio- 
lence and aimed a brutal kick at her stomach. Elizabeth 
turned white and screamed; but Lottie was used to such 
manners. She dodged quickly, and before Tom had time to 
recover himself, she landed him a full-fisted blow on the 
point of the chin that sent him sprawling. As he attempted 
to rise, her powerful arms shot out again and landed him 
stinging box after box on the ears, so quickly that he had 
no time to recover from the shock of one before another 
reached him. At last he fell on all fours and howled for 
mercy, whereupon she desisted, though she still kept her arms 
in a position for renewing the attack in the event of further 
hostilities. But there were none. Tom's face was turning a 
ghastly green, and he was evidently on the verge of seasickness. 
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She raised him from the floor and held him -ap, not unkindlj. 

"Well," ahe eaid, "had enough? Come along then, and 
get to sleep — you got to be at work to-morrow on the dot, now 
you got a wife to eapport." She turned to the rest. " Fleaeed 
to have met you, I'm sure. I'm goin' to make a man outer 
Tommy, an' that's more than you ever done. Ta-ta; if you 

want US we live at South Twentieth Street. Come an' 

Bee me, you kid, if they let you I Qood-night, everyone; quick, 
Tommy I " Whereupon she hurried her husband ont of the 
door — ^just before the deluge. 

Elizabeth was busy the rest of the evening waiting on her 
mother, who for the firet time in the girl's memory was 
prostrated by a fearful attack of hysteria, violent in proportion 
to her powers of repression. It lasted for hours, wearing itself 
oat only when Mrs. Anderson's strength was exhausted, and 
Elizabeth was able to make her swallow a dose of bromide. 
Then she was able to go to her room and think ; but it was past' 
midnight, and she was too tired to do anything but go to sleep, 
not without a certain admiration, in spite of everything, for 
the force and spirit of Tom's wife. 

XXXVII 

Tbb next morning the bouse was as calm as if nothing 
had happened, except that Mrs. Anderson seemed to have 
grown t^ years older in the night. Elizabeth dared make no 
comment. If the face looked sunken and grey, the mouth was 
firmly set, and the voice, though a little broken, was as peremp- 
tory as ever. Mr. Anderson, who had not spoken a word while 
Tom was there, was sunk in his usual apathy; and the whole 
business seemed so unreal to Elizabeth tiiat it hardly affected 
her, though she called herself callous for it. 

But two or three days later, when Mr. Anderson came back 
from work, he pulled on his tiireadbare frock coat and shiny 
silk bat, and started to go out His wife stopped him on the 
landing. " Tom, are you going to that unspeakable Southern 
Club again?'* 
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No," he answered with a certain dignity, '* I am going 
to call on my son's wife/' 

" Tom, how dare you? " she hissed at him; but he walked 
quietly downstairs past her, saying, ^'I think I had better, 
Sadie/' 

Elizabeth was in the parlour with her fianc6, and heard 
what he said. ^^ Wait till I get my things^ father,'' she called, 
" and I'll go with you/' 

** Elizabeth I " cried the Reverend Theodore in horror- 
stricken tones; but Elizabeth had rushed upstairs. In her 
father's voice she had heard again the dear comrade of past 
years ; and when he was in that mood she would have gone to 
hell with him, much more to see Tom's wife, toward whom 
she had been cherishing a secret attraction. Tom's blasphe- 
mous taunt had struck home; why was it not her duty to seek 
and save that which was lost? Why should she not go, as 
woman to woman, to this woman who had been thrust so 
strangely into her life, and see whether they could not meet 
on the conmion ground of their womanhood ? Besides, it had 
done her good to see Tom^ with whom even her mother could 
not cope, thoroughly mastered, and she admired Lottie for 
having done it. And in the depths of her heart, she was 
anxious to know Lottie because she was disreputable, though 
when that thought came into her mind she conscientiously sup- 
pressed it as unworthy of the Reverend Theodore's future wife. 

Some of this went through her head while she hurried into 
her coat and hat, and ran downstairs quickly, for fear her 
father should have gone without her. At the foot of the 
stairs she was met by the Reverend Theodore, who had come 
out of the parlour to wait for her. ^'Elizabeth," he said, 
** surely you are not serious in taking this step?" 

** Of course I am! Let me by, Theodore; father will be 
going without me 1 " 

^^ But, Elizabeth, you forget yourself. That woman is not 
fit for you to associate with ! " 

" Theodore, you forget yourself. She is my brother's wife. 
Let me pass/' With that she swept by him, and joined her 
father, who had stood as if he noticed nothing. 
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But when the door had closed behind them he tamed to her 
and said, '* Do you really think you had better come? *' She 
looked straight at him. ** Yes, father ; I want to be with yoxi, 
if for no other reason/' He drew her arm through his in 
the twilight. ^'Come along then, girlie/' he said, and not 
another word. He was saving his strength for his call on 
Tom. 

Tom's house was in the southern part of the city, in a very 
respectable, if absolutely middle-class neighbourhood; and 
the front was decidedly the cleanest in the row. The door 
was opened by Lottie herself, dressed in a peek-a-boo waist 
and about six paste chains dangling around her ample bosom. 
Her complexion had come out of a rouge-pot, and her hair 
from the hair-dresser^s; and both Mr. Anderson and Elizabeth 
wished for a moment that they had not come. But the genuine 
pleasure in Lottie's face when she recognised them was ampU 
compensation. " Well," she said, " if it ain't Mr. Anderson 
an' Elizabeth 1 Why, this is real nice of you to come in like this 
fil in the family; won't you take ofif your things? Tom an* 
me are havin' supper ; an' though it ain't what it would 'a' been 
if I'd 'a' known you were comin', there's a plenty of it, an* 
you're welcome to what there is." 

There was no refusing her without discourtesy; so they 
followed her through a cheap stained-glass vestibule door inta 
a parlour scrupulously clean, but with wallpaper in two 
shades of magenta and a large pattern, golden oak furniture 
covered in vivid green plush, and a photograph album in the 
exact centre of the table in the exact centre of the room. Here 
they found Tom, wearing a red and yellow smoking jacket 
evidently of Lottie's choice, consuming Sameses by the box 
with his feet on the table. He did not move when they came 
into the room, but began to rock his chair backward and for- 
ward on its two hind legs, and to blow smoke in rings. '^ Hello, 
Dad," he drawled, *^ hello, Liz ; so you've come to see Fat Peg's 
shanty after all. Make yourselves at home in this esthetic 
apartment — dans ce taudis ou nous avons noire demeure. 
Carlotta, I hope you feel properly honoured by this visit; I 
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know that sister of mine expects to be let off ten years in 
purgatory on the strength of having honoured our sinful dwell- 
ing/' He laughed harshly. Lottie promptly took him by the 
shoulders and shook him so hard that his feet dropped off the 
table and his cigarette went out. 

*' Here^ you,'* she cried, " shut your mouth, an' try to act 
like a gentleman, if you ain't one I Never let me catch you 
again puttin' your dirty feet on my clean tablecloth that 
Maggie Beinhardt done for me in shadow-^stitch, or messin' 
your ashes round the carpet for me to sweep up in the momin' 
if you ever want to smoke in my parlour again I Now stand 
up there an' speak to your father an' sister pleasant, like you 
was glad to see them I I'm ashamed of you — ain't you got 
no better manners in your own house, an' you always goin' 
on at me about mine ? " 

Elizabeth nearly fainted with surprise when, in return for 
this objurgation, Tom meekly extended a limp hand to her and 
her father, and mumbled, ^^ Observe the rigour of la grosse 
Margof s discipline • • /' His voice trailed off, but he 
was evidently not drxmk. 

Then they passed into the dining-room, which was papered 
in a streaky yellowish green calculated to suggest indigestion, 
and sat down to a table decorated with amateurishly hand- 
painted china. But the dinner which Lottie had cooked and 
served single-handed was the best-prepared meal Elizabeth 
had ever eaten, though it consisted only of pork chops, cab- 
bage, and lettuce with cooked dressing. But everything was 
just hot enough and* not too hot, and seasoned to make one's 
mouth water ; and it was followed by a Bavarian cream that 
would have made Sylvia's chef green with envy. 

Elizabeth found herself obliged to sustain the principal part 
of the conversation: her father made only spasmodic efforts 
in that direction^ and Tom no efforts at all. She was fearfully 
embarrassed at first; she had no idea what subject to begin 
with, and she did not know how a woman like Lottie would 
take any subject she might start. Determined, however, to 
make the best of her adventure now that she had let herself in 
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for it, she b^an by compIimentiDg Lottie oq her cookiii^ 
and asking for receipts. In her ;eara of enforced honsework 
Elizgbeth had learned a good deal about the details of the 
common ground on which she and Lottie coold meet; aod now 
it stood her in good stead. Lottie tc^d her short cnts b; 
which she conld halve her honsekeeping troubles; she told 
Lottie, at that lad3r's urgent request, just how things were 
dcme ftt socie^ functions. Between them they kept the ball 
going; and as the evening went on, Elizabeth liked her new 
sister better and better. 

When they were exchanging good-nighta Lottie said, rather 
wistfully, '* ^y, kid, won't you come and spend the afternoon 
with me some time soon? I like you a lot." Elizabeth did not 
hesitate a moment, but fixed a day in the next week. 

Everything was quiet when they reached home. The Bev- 
erend Theodore had left, and Urs. Anderson had gone to bed. 
Nor was there any storm the next morning, Mrs. Anderson 
did not speak except to order Elizabeth around sharply; Mr. 
Anderson had ceased to care whether his wife was in a good 
humour or not, but ate his breakfast as dully as ever. The 
energy that had prompted his visit to T<»n had been only a 
flash in the pan ; he did not seem to want to discuss it, or 
even to think of it again. So Elizabeth had to keep her 
thoughts to herself; but Lottie was not out of her mind all 
day. She could not speculate as to her sister-in-law's real 
nature ; she had no premises to go on ; but she felt that what 
she had seen had broadened her understanding of life, and 
that she wanted to go again, to see and underBtand more. 
She was both touched and flattered by Lottie's evident respect 
for her ; of course it mi^t be put on, bat if it was real, there 
was a place where she could really help ! She spent the day 
in a pleasant reverie. 

The awakening came that evening, with the Reverend 
Theodore. She had been thinking so much about Lottie that 
she had forgotten her differences with him on the subject, and 
she ran down to meet him very happily. He was to take her to 
the Girls' Friendly with him that ni^t, and she was full i^ a 
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scheme of reading Seotfs novels with them^ skipping the dull 
parts and explaining the obsolete terms. His face chilled her. 
He did not offer her his hand^ but said coldly^ *^ Take off your 
things^ Elizabeth^ and come into the parlour with me. Miss 
Burke will take the Friendly, and we must have a serious 
conversation.*' 

His tone stung her. She stood still, without making any 
motion to take off her coat and hat. '^ I don't think we had 
better stay away from the Friendly. You know that the 
girls are always fidgety with Miss Burke. Whatever you have 
to say can surely wait imtil afterwards — unless you can tell 
me on the way over.'* 

In answer he took off his coat and hat and hung them on 
the rack. ^* You will not go to the Friendly to-night, Elizar 
beth. Come into the parlour and listen to me.'' 

His face was set as it had been on the night when they 
became engaged. She looked at him a minute, shrugged her 
shoulders, flung her coat and hat on to a chair, and sat down 
with a toss of the head and flash of the eye that boded no 
good to him. She did not let him strike the first blow, but 
demanded sharply, '^ Well, Theodore, what on earth does this 
row mean?" 

Nowise disconcerted^ he sat down opposite her solemnly, 
turning on her a steady glance of his blue eyes which was meant 
to be reproachful, but which made her feel like making a face 
** I had hoped your better feeling would have spared me the 
necessity of an explanation, Elizabeth ; but since I must speak 
what wUl be painful to us both, nothing shall make me shrink 
from my duty. You went to see that woman last night? " 

^' Yes, and found her most agreeable. I am going to spend 
an afternoon with her next week." Her jaw was quite as 
stiff as his. 

^' Elizabeth, you distress me more than I can say. Has she 
corrupted you in so short a time, that you actually have no 
shame in telling me that you are willing to associate with 
her?" 

^' It seems to me that you are making a pretty sweeping 
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statement, Theodore. Exactly what do you know against my 
brother's wife, that you dare speak of her to me in that way ? *' 

He turned pink to the roots of his hair. '^ I should think 
your instinct would have warned you against her. You must 
simply take my word for the present, grant the first request 
I have ever made of you as my promised wif e^ and trust that 
in the future you will understand reasons it is inappropriate 
that you should know now.'' 

** That I cannot and will not do, Theodore. I saw nothing 
in her behaviour or conversation when I went to see her that 
would justify me in such a step.'* 

^^Do you call the way in which she forced herself into 
your house nothing, or her coarse behaviour there? '' 

*^ For that matter, it was my brother's doing more than 
hers. Her share in it was not right; but it was not sufficient 
to justify my not treating her as a sister. She does not come 
from the same class that we do, and has not the same standards. 
But that is all the more reason why I should help her to raise 
them.'* 

^^ Elizabeth^ must I be forced to tell you the real reason 
against your association with her?'' 

** Theodore, I am not a child. You will spare me by not 
forcing me to say what it is of which you, not without reason, 
suspect my sister-in-law. But even if it were absolutely proved, 
which it is not, it would none the less remain my duty to 
see to her. You yourself have often spoken to me of how the 
Son of Man came to seek and save that which was lost, and I 
can do no better than to follow such an example. Since this 
woman, by her marriage to my brother, has been brought into 
my life, it behooves me, as a true disciple of Christ, to do all 
that lies in my power to help her to cast off the old life, and to 
live the new one honourably. And that will not be done by 
scorning her as Simon the Pharisee did Mary Magdalene, but 
by standing by her honestly, in the consciousness that I, too^ 
am a sinner and her sister in Ood, and so struggling up at 
her side toward the ultimate good." 

The Reverend Theodore's face did not relax. " I am afraid 
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that you have an overweening confidence in yourself, Elizabeth. 
As I have often said to you before, you cannot touch pitch 
and not be defiled. How can you be sure that she will not 
drag you down with her, instead of your being able to raise 
her?" 

*' Not I, but God in me. If I go into this work in His 
Name and His love, I know that He will bless and prosper it, 
saving me from all harm, like the children who walked in the 
fiery furnace for His sake/* 

'^ Elizabeth, you are treading on dangerous ground. This 
woman has had Moses and the prophets; all her life she has 
been able, had she so wished, to profit by the ministrations of 
the Church and Her properly appointed priests. I myself, in 
virtue of my office, am willing and ready to call upon her and 
offer her needful exhortation ; that is suitable and appropriate. 
But the spirit you have shown this evening, of believing that 
you have special communication with Ood without the inter- 
mediation of His Church, that spirit will lead you into pre- 
sumptuous error. It has already been the cause of all the 
heresies and schisms that have wounded the bosom of Christ's 
own appointed bride." 

^^It has also been the cause of the purification of the 
Church through the courage of Luther, and others like him I " 

^^ Elizabeth, you are talking about matters that you do not 
understand. Luther was a properly ordained priest, so his 
case is not applicable to yours. Since you will not listen to 
reason, I must order you no longer to associate with that 
woman. When you are older you will understand my reasons ; 
meanwhile I do not consider such conduct suitable for my 
future wif e.'* 

Elizabeth sprang to her feet. '* Your future wife, did you 
say ? Do you imagine that I will ever marry you after this ? '* 
He sat dumf ounded, imable to say a word. She looked at him 
scornfully. ^* Yes, sit there and stare — ^I've been wondering 
for a long while whether I hadn't made a mistake, and now 
I'm sure of iti If you can speak to me so before we're mar- 
ried, what wouldn't it be after? Your ideas are narrow, 
hide-bound, and uncharitable ; as long as you were willing to 
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let me alone I was willing to let yon alone ; but if yon think 
you can chain my sonl like that, then it's time the whole 
business was ended ! Here, take your ring, and go find some 
girl who suits you better than I do! Oood-night, and good- 
bye I '* With that she tore the little diamond oflE her finger, 
flung it on the table, rushed out of the room, and ran upstairs 
before he had time to say a word. 

She locked her door behind her and began to undress in 
feverish haste. She felt as if she were flying for her life. 
Presently the maid knocked at the door, and said, '^Mr. 
Gordon wants to know if you're coming down again.'' She 
trembled violently, and just managed to say no. She did 
not know whether the maid's retreating steps made her most 
glad or sorry. She was horribly afraid of seeing the Beverend 
Theodore again, and only less afraid of the absolutely lonely 
life that lay before her without him. She heard the front door 
crash as he went out; she shuddered, flnished undressing 
quickly, put out her light, said a prayer that conveyed abso- 
lutely nothing to her mind, and slipped into bed. 

She did not sleep at all that night. Most of the time she 
lay still on her side, watching the reflection of the electric 
lights on the roofs of the houses opposite, and the little patch 
of dark sky that could be seen above them. By the time that 
that little patch had turned first pale and then rosy, she 
had her bearings. 

Her greatest mistake, she saw now, had been accepting the 
Reverend Theodore. She had played the coward then; she 
had not been willing to face life as it was; and her punish- 
ment must be to watch the suffering of those whom she had 
affected by her cowardice. The Reverend Theodore — she did 
him justice now. The poor man was doing the veiy best he 
could, which was a good deal more than she ever would be 
able to say for herself again ; it was not his fault if his point 
of view was not larger. She had had no right to take what he 
had offered her, kindly as it was meant, when she knew she had 
nothing adequate to offer him in return. His present pain 
and disillusionment were her fault; she must take them to 
heart, be as kind to him as possible, and try to make the part- 
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ing fairly easy for him. Oscar, too — he had had good things 
about him, and her failure had helped to weaken them. Per- 
haps, if she had had courage to go on resisting him, that 
horrid marriage of his might not have taken place. Her 
brother might still have won Sylvia and lived well, instead of 
sinking to the level at which his only attempts at decency 
would be made through fear of a woman of a lower class. She 
would have to bear watching these things and knowing that 
she was responsible for them. 

There would be other things to be borne besides. She did 
not believe that her father would be able to keep his position 
till the next spring; and when he lost it there would not be 
another to be had, thanks to his habits and her uncle's death. 
He had saved no money ; her mother did indeed have a little 
of her own, but it was no more than would take care of her 
and her husband. She herself would have to earn her own 
living; and, since she had no technical training of any kind, 
it would be hard; but it would be worth while. Lately the 
Beverend Theodore had seemed to come between her and 
all the world of beauty she had loved ever since she was bom; 
now that was all to be given back again to her, and vrith it the 
right to do what seemed best in her own eyes, irrespective 
of what anyone might think. If she was to stand alone, at 
least she was to be thoroughly independent. 

As the room began to glow with a faint rosy light she 
went and sat by the window. Even the dingy street was 
glorified by the miracle of the morning. A light drift of 
snow, the first of the year, had fallen the night before; now 
it tossed back myriad little points of shifting light toward 
the pale wide sky. The whole world seemed wrapped in a 
pink mist that grew brighter and brighter as each minute 
passed. Elizabeth gasped for breath as she watched, uplifted 
beyond all considerations of time and space, hardly daring to 
stir lest she should break the spell. At last, when the dazzling 
silver rim peeped over the houses and fiooded the world, she 
could bear no more, but sank on her knees, covered her f ace^ 
and sobbed for joy. It did not matter what else happened to 
her; she would always have this hour to remember. 
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Thb BBTESBin> Theodobb vu not to be disposed of by 
that one nighffl qaaneL He was bock ag&in the next eTeoiog, 
disposed, in view of the fright she had given him, to forgive 
and forget Of coarse he could not permit her to associate with 
her sister-in-Iav ; but he was prepared to waive the iaane, and 
tactfoll; propose some party of pleasure for the appointed 
day, BO as to gain his point without further discoBsion. It was 
hard for Elizabeth to meet him ia that mood, to hurt him 
deliberately when he looked so affectionate and wistful. Be- 
sides, she was very tired after her sleepless night, and in the 
reacUon from her morning's excitement. Bnt she did not 
falter; she considered that the moet cruel thing she could do. 
She said her say firmly, then stood fast through his pro- 
testations in every key. It made no difference whether she 
loved him or not; his passion should teach her. He could not 
live without her ; she must come ; he ordered her not to lotA 
back after having put her hand to the plough. No, how could 
be presume to order her, whom he loved so much ? But her 
soul needed him; he would have patience; he would try to 
understand her point of view ; he would even let her try going 
to see her sister-in-law, which he hadn't intended to do. 

" And how," she answered him, " would it he if I found 
it right to go on going vrith herP" 

" It would make no difference" he said ; bat she can^t 
the note of hesitation in his voice, and it gave her strength. 

" No, Theodore, it would not do. You think you could give 
way to me now; but you'd forget soon enough when I couldn't 
get away from you." 

He was about to burst into another protestation ; but she 
checked him. "Won't you go now, Theodore? I am worn 
out, and I really can't stand any more." 

He obeyed, so tenderly that her heart smote her. She 
would be very lonely vrithout his tenderness. But that was 
pure selfishness, she knew; and her good night's rest enabled 
her to hold to her resolution. He came several times more, 
going over the same round with weakening persistence. At last 
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she decided that eyeiything had been said that needed to 
be, and refused to see him. The next day a letter came : 

Deab Elizabeth. — ^I shall not trouble you any more. I see at 
last thai it was presumptuous of me to raise my eyes to one so far 
aboye me in intellectual attainments; but oh, beyond my weak 
fleshly attraction toward you, I did so earnestly desire to bring your 
soul to the Master I Qod help you; you have embarked upon a 
perilous path, and I shall pray for you always that your soul may 
not go down into the pit and be seen no more. Have no fear for me; 
the Master will ease my pain, which I will endeavour to bear as 
becomes His faithful servant. May He bless you, and watch over 
you as I can no longer. Farewell for everl 

Ever your lover, 

THBODOBB ATHANASmS QOBDON. 

Elizabeth bad not shed a tear over breaking her engagement to 
Jim; but she cried bitterly over that letter. 

She stiU had to tell her father and mother. She went to 
her father first. His face brightened a little as she spoke; 
he took her in his arms and kissed her, saying, '^ Fm glad, 
girlie.^' But before she could aliswer his eyes grew vacant 
again; an eager cunning look gathered aroxmd the comers of 
hi8 mouth, and he slipped away. She knew only too well 
what he was going to do. 

With such comfort as she could extract from his moment 
of sympathy she went to her mother. Mrs. Anderson listened 
to her very quietly, then said, *' You're absolutely determined 
not to take him back? '' 

*' Absolutely, mothar.** 

Mrs. Anderson looked at her steadily. There was no hint 
of indecision about the girl; she was very quiet, but her mouth 
and eyes were firm. Her mother shrugged her shoulders. 
*' Well, there's no use in crying over spilt milk, I suppose; and 
his worst enemy could not have accused Mr. Gordon of being 
interesting. But what you're to do now I don't know. I can't 
afford to take you out again and give you a chance of meeting 
desirable men; your father is bound to go under in a few 
months, and then if he and I have money enough to live on 
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well be doing veiy veil. Tonll have to take a place as WKne- 
body*fl companion, I snppoBe. ni begin to look around now 
and Bee if Uiere'e anyone who needs such a thing." 

"Thank yon, mother; I do thoroughly appreciate yonr 
taking it in this way. I know well enough I mast abide by 
the conseqneaces of what I have done; and if the c(Hnpani<Hi 
market is overstocked, as it probably will be, I shall stand in a 
store. I will be of age in a few months, and I know you cannot 
afford to snpport me if . . ." 

" I hope it won't ctnne to your having to go behind a 
counter; bnt it may. Of course you see now that yon made 
the mistake of your life by turning down Oscar Roberts ; but I 
must Bay I'm glad to see that you had sense enough not to 
take that little simpleton after all. Only ifs a great pity 
yon didn't know your own mind sooner; but least said soonest 
mended." 

Her mother had been kinder than she expected; but now 
that the thing was done and done irrevocably, she had to fight 
down K sickening sense of discouragement. She had freed 
her soul; but for what? Hard work and little ]oy all the 
rest of her days. Bat she was not desperate. She said to 
hers^ over and over, "You've felt worse than this, and 
come out all right. If you just wait and pray and do the 
next thing God gives you to do, somehow or other He'll pull 
you out." But she had to say it to herself over and over again ; 
for DOW that there was nothing for her to do but sit and wait 
fat disaster, there swept over her a great weariness of soul, a 
mad longing tar all the normal pleaenres of girlhood of which 
she had been defrauded, for the life and love that had shown 
themselves to her for a little while, only to leave her all the 
more desolate when they were taken from her. 

She did not let herself give way, however; she went about 
her domestic duties just as usual, though she found time hang- 
ing heavy on her hands now that all the occupations she had 
shared with the Reverend Theodore were suddenly taken from 
her. She did not know exactly with what to £11 the hours they 
had left. Seeding grew monotonous after a certain time; 
embroidery, which she did beautifully and which she might 
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sell, was beginning to make her eyes ache if she did much; 
she had strained her sight over her trousseau. She had no 
other marketable talent; she thought once she would try to 
write a story in hopes of selling it to a magazine; but she 
found that all her ideas deserted her as soon as she sat down 
before a sheet of paper; and when she forced herself to write 
something it was such trash that she laughed at it grimly and 
tore it up. She would have applied for a place in a shop and 
begun work right away; but her mother had begun to pull 
wires in hopes of securing for her a position as reader to a rich 
old lady whose present companion was going to be married ; so 
of course Elizabeth could not discredit her mother's plans for 
her by looking for work elsewhere. Once, craving some of 
the old gay life that she had not half cared for when she was 
living it, she went to a debutante tea; but she did not know 
the younger generation of girls who now ruled the roost, 
and of the girls of her year who were there she had made 
special friends with none. One or two elderly ladies spoke 
to her politely, and that was all. She was glad enough to 
escape. 

Her first gleam of hope came when she went to keep the 
engagement with Lottie that had cost her so much. She took 
with her one of the garments from the trousseau she would 
never use now; it was almost finished, and she might be able to 
sell it. The conversation languished at first; each woman 
was secretly afraid of the other. Lottie was trying to talk 
better English than was natural to her; Elizabeth was in 
constant dread of what her sister-in-law might say, and half 
disappointed that she said nothing to which the most rigorous 
could take exception. She wondered whether Lottie was all 
she had thought her, after all ; and she was angry with herself 
because her eyes hurt her so much that she coidd hardly go on 
with her sewing. 

At last Lottie bethought herself to admire Elizabeth's 
work ; and Elizabeth, while politely disclaiming Lottie's com- 
pliments, had an inspiration. ^' I wonder if you can tell me 
how it would be best to go about selling this and some other 
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things I've been making. I have two dozen of eveiything^ 
all in sets, and hand-embroidered/' 

*' Sure you can sell *em, if they're like that. But what you 
selling 'em for? I thought you was goin' to be married." 

" I was, but I have broken my engagement." 

Lottie clapped her hands. ** Good for you, kid I He wasn't 
good enough for you, anyway. I seen him — ^he was aU milk 
an' water an' no muscle — looked like his ma wiped his nose 
for him ever since he was bom. You couldn't V stood him 
six months ; you orter marry a bigger man." 

Elizabeth was thankful that Lottie had not asked her why 
the engagement had been broken, and she could not for the 
life of her help laughing at Lottie's description of the Bev- 
erend Theodore. Lottie slapped her on the back. ** You're 
all right, kid," she cried in high glee ; " I knowed from the first 
you wasn't stuck up. I didn't wanter say nothin' about your 
friend when you was goin' to marry him, but I never thought 
as you could marry that sissy when you didn't care for him." 

^* But how are you so sure I didn't care for Mr. Gordon ? " 

^' Oh, come off ! I guess I had eyes, an' I made Tommy tell 
me about you, because I liked your looks from the first. You 
was just lonely, and you took the first guy as come handy. 
But no one orter go an' get married unless they're stuck on 
their feller." 

**But" — ^Elizabeth checked herself, embarrassed at her 
thought; but Lottie interpreted her boldly. 

"You was thinkin' about me? Oh, don't mind me; no- 
body does. But you nor no one else needs to go a-thinkin' 
as I don't love Tommy. Why, kid, I loved him from the 
minute I see him walkin' into Sal Slaughter's all quiet an* 
gettin' off his funny talk, an' I ain't never stopped lovin' him 
since. He just wants someone to look after him an' make him 
work an' keep him from spendin' his pay roll on booze, an' you 
just see if he ain't the best husband in old PhiUy yet. I only 
hope you gets one as suits you as well." 

** There's not much chance of that." The idea of Tom as a 
model husband almost upset Elizabeth's gravity; but she would 
not for the world have hurt Lottie's feelings; so she went on 
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quickly : *' Ideal husbands don't grow on every blackberry bush, 
and it's only a question of time until I have to earn my own 
living. As soon as my father loses his position I will not 
have a cent." 

" You don't say so? Well, ain't that a shame? Sure I'll 
help you sell your things, and them so pretty, too I Don't you 
take 'em to any of them exchanges — ^the/11 swipe all your 
profit. Give 'em to me — I'll make Mame McLoughlin buy 
'em ofiE you or I'll know why I " 

** Who is Mame McLoughlin ? Is she in a shop ? " 

" Not on your life 1 She — she wouldn't go in one except to 
buy the flossiest French clothes they had an' look sharp about 
it, too 1 She's dancin' at Keith's — Carmen Salome's her stage 
name, an' she's 0. K. She'll pay you real value, too. Bring 'em 
all here to-morrow, an' I'll have the chink for you next day all 
right. But about you havin' to work — ^have you thought what 
you're goin' to do? I've seen ladies as was reduced go wrong 
just for not thinkin'. There ain't no real money in embroidery 
— ^that's what they're all after, because they think if s lady- 
like." 

^^I had thought a little of teaching, but my education 
stopped when I was sixteen." 

" Then you couldn't get much. I tell you what. You go 
right now an' take a business course while your dad has the 
chink, an' in a year you'll get a good job stenoggin' — see? 
Then Tommy an' me well put you up for what your board 
costs us — ^I wish we could take you for nothin' — ^but" — her 
face lighted — ** I'm goin' to have a kid in the falL" 

*' Oh, I'm so glad I " cried Elizabeth; and the two fell into 
intimate woman's talk over it. Then Lottie gave Elizabeth 
valuable pointers as to the best way of getting through the 
course quickly and of advertising for a position afterwards; 
and when they parted Elizabeth felt that, for the first time 
since she had lost Margaret^ she had made a real friend. Life 
looked brighter as she made her way home in the crisp snow 
imder the stars, past the brightly lighted shops, now beginning 
to be decked with Christmas greens. 

She sat through her supper with a lighter heart than 
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usual. She found herself looking at the spots on the dingy 
wallpaper with affection. She had always thought she hated 
the house she lived in; but now that her tenure in it was 
become so precarious, she saw that it was dearer to her than 
she had known. It had been her only confidant in her spiritual 
struggles, and every inch of it was associated with some mem- 
ory of victory or defeat. After supper she went into the 
parlour and sat there alone in the dark. The blue paper that 
had been Mrs. Anderson's pride in Bobert's day was dirty 
and faded now ; and neither she nor her daughter had cared 
to replace it. Elizabeth sat down on the sofa that had been 
the centre of all her adventures there, and looked around the 
room tenderly. It might be that when the crash came she 
would have no time to say good-bye properly, to sum up all the 
sweet and bitter memories of the place and the part they 
had played in her life, so that she could transmute them into 
help on her way. So now she settled herself down to a quiet 
evening of thought . She would begin at the beginning of 
things, with Jim, garnering her short happy memories of the 
time when she had loved and trusted him; but she would not 
shrink from facing the disillusionment that had come after. 
She had been right in the main, much as it had cost her; the 
emptiness she was facing now was far, far better than being 
married to a man she. could not trust, and whom her love 
could not help. Then, too, the three years that had passed 
since she had seen him had dimmed his image, and 

Just then the bell rang, and she started to her feet. It 
might be the Reverend Theodore, his mind changed, come 
back to make another scene with her. It would be just like 
him to vrrite her that kind of a magniloquent letter and then 
come and take it all back. She couldn't stand seeing him 
again — she must get away. But it was too late for that — 
the maid had opened the door. She saw a man's silhouette 
against the dark street; she heard a deeper voice than the 
Beverend Theodore's ask if the ladies were at home; and the 
next minute she was shaking hands with Bobert Oriscom. 

It was nearly six months since she had seen him, and she 
was struck by a change in his appearance and manner. Even 
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when she had hated him most she had not been able to deny 
the magnificence of his good looks, even though it had made 
her furious. Now some of that was gone. He was not hag- 
gard and repressed, as at the worst of Evelyn Carroll's time ; 
but there was a settled weariness about him. His jaw was 
firm as ever, but his eyes were dull, and his complexion and 
hair had lost some of their brightness; one could see the 
first signs of middle age. Elizabeth wondered whether Mrs. 
Yaux could have anything to do with it; the engagement had 
not been announced yet. 

As soon as the first greetings were over he pulled a box out 
of his pocket. " I wanted to have the pleasure of giving you 
this myself, with the best of wishes for your happiness.'^ 

She gave a little cry as she opened the box. It was the 
most beautiful emerald pendant she had ever seen^ true green, 
but paler than usual, gleaming up at her like a cat's eye on 
the thin platinum chain that set it off without any interference 
of gold or diamonds. It was just what she would have loved 
to wear; she thought of Oscar's ruby, feeling that it was rather 
hard that she should have had to refuse two such wonderful 
jewels. 

He smiled at her start of admiration. ^^ I'm glad you like 
it. I thought it would just match your eyes." 

She turned to him, fiushing. ** Mr. Griscom^ ^' 

^' Can't it be Cousin Robert, even if you are going to be 
married? If you think I'm going to let you give me up on 
that account you're very much mistaken. You have been 
prejudiced agstinst me for so long that it's all the more up to 
me not to let you keep those prejudices for good." 

*'Well, Cousin Robert, I don't think I'm prejudiced 
against you any more^ and I don't know how to thank yon 
enough for having thought of this. If s the most beautiful 
thing I've ever seen, and I only wish I could take it and wear 
it in memory of you. But I have broken my engagement" 

She had expected him to make some polite comment, but he 
did not say a word. A dead silence fell between them; he 
looked blank, as if adjusting himself to the news. When the 
silence had lasted long enough for her to be afraid of the 
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sonnd of her ovn voice, he looked her full in the face, and 
said quietly, " Why ? " 

There vas something in his voice that made her feel as if 
she had to tell him the truth without evasion. She nnder- 
etood now vhy it was that it was said that no witness with 
anything to conceal could stand before his cross-examination. 
" I bn^e my engagement because I found that I did not 
love Mr. Gordon as a woman should love a man to whom 
she means to give her whole life." 

He looked at her steadily still, and said in the same quiet, 
half-dazed tone, " I am glad." 

There was something about him that die did not under- 
stand, and she decidedly resented the fact. She didn't want 
to impress him any more ; but why was it that he always be- 
haved a little od^y when he was with her? Anyhow, she 
wasn't just going to sit still and let him stare at her as if she 
was a piece of furniture; she hoped he would remember what 
she looked like. She aat up straight, and handed him back 
the pendant. " I'm awfully sorry that I can't take your 
beautiful present. But I hope it won't go to waste; it would 
look lovely around Mrs. Yauz's neck. By the way, when am I 
to congratulate you? " 

He took the box from her without any demur, and smiled 
as he slipped it into his pocket. " No, little cousin, I'm afraid 
it wouldn't be becoming to Mrs. Yaux. I'll keep it, and 
hope that some day the time may come when you won't refuse 
to take it from me. But as for Mrs. Vaux, what harm has 
she done you that you want to condemn her to many meP " 

"But is that such a terrible punishment?" 

"You at least have always thought so. But seriously. 
Cousin Elizabeth, I admire Mrs. Yaux very much ; hut since 
you know as much as you do about my private affairs, and have 
shown that you can keep your own counsel, I might as well 
tell you a little more. You may think me as dried up and 
cynical as you please; but I have not yet gone so far as to 
wish to insult any woman by marrying her unless I can give 
her what I gave Evelyn, and have given no other woman since. 
And, as I have always believed in acknowledging all my obli' 
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gationfl, I may as well tell you that I owe that point of view to 
yoiu Do you remember the talk we had at your cousin's wed- 
ding? That was the second time you influenced my life for 
good ; and I shall never feel that I shall be able adequately to 
repay you for what you have done for me. Besides^ aren't 
we taking it for granted rather more than is quite polite in 
dealing with a lady that Mrs. Yaux would have been willing 
to take me if I had asked her ? '' 

He paused. Over Elizabeth had rushed one of the waves of 
embarrassment that she had felt all her life in talking to 
him, with the difference that now it was pleasurable rather 
than painful. But she could not have said a word to him if 
her life had depended on it. 

He had been following a train of thought of his own ; now 
he spoke, slowly and with some hesitation. '^ Cousin Eliza- 
beth, pretty nearly every time we have had a conversation 
in the last few years, we have promised each other, in some 
form or other, to be friends. That our friendship has gone, 
I am afraid, little further than talk, has been rather more 
my fault than yours; but Fm hoping that youll forgive me, 
and let me make up for lost time. Will you show me that 
much charity?'' 

She saw tiiat he expected an answer, so she bowed her head. 
She was wondering whether this new demonstration would 
amoimt to anything more than his former ones. 

** Very well. Now, while you're in such good dispositions, 
I'm going to ask you for another promise. I know, as you 
know, rather more about your family life than has always been 
agreeable to you ; and I know that the breaking of your engage- 
ment is likely to leave you in rather difficult straits. Now 
what I want you to promise me is this — ^no, don't stop me, or 
even I might not have the courage to say it again — ^that if 
you are put in any position in which a kinsman's help would 
be of use to you — or yours — ^that you will not hesitate to 
ask for it, and that you will believe that it will be cheerfully 
given. Come, child, forget your prejudices for a minute or so 
at least, and give me a chance. Won't you trust me, and 
promise?" 
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*' Yes/' She could not but answer him so that moment, 
though she knew she would blame herself for it after he 
was gone. She had no time to say more ; her mother, who had 
delayed so as to change her dress for Bobert, came down, 
evidently taking the visit to herself, and looking happier 
than Elizabeth had seen her since Tom's marriage. 

Seeing her mother's bright face, and the look of estab- 
lished comradeship with which Robert took her hand, Eliza- 
beth felt surging up in her a wave of her old dislike of their 
friendship; she hurried out of the room, xmnoticed, as it 
seemed to her, by both. Wlien she had gone upstairs, she 
felt ashamed of herself. Why, in heaven's name, should she 
grudge her mother the one pleasure she had left ? Did she by 
any chance want him for herself ? Well, rather not ; she might 
have done foolish things in her life, but never anything quite 
as idiotic as that ! Wouldn't he laugh if he suspected her of 
such a thing? No, he wouldn't laugh; he was really kind- 
hearted; he would be awfully polite, and very sorry to have 
inadvertently caused her pain ; he would pity her, and oh, how 
his pity would gall ! He would probably marry Mrs. Vaux, 
in spite of his denials; but as a friend he might be invaluable 
in the way of securing her employment. She had done well 
to-day; in the afternoon Lottie had shown her the way to a 
self-respecting living; now in the evening she had secured 
a powerful friend who would help her to make available 
whatever aptitude she might develop. She fell asleep hap- 
pily. She was no longer alone. 

XXXIX 

But two days before Christmas the blow fell. Mrs. Ander- 
son's negotiations to find Elizabeth a place as companion 
had fallen through, and Elizabeth had made her arrangements 
to foUow Lottie's advice and enter the business college the 
first of the year. She and her mother were together in the 
sitting-room, straining their eyes in the early winter dusk 
to finish some mending without lighting the gas so as to save 
the bill. They heard Mr. Anderson's key in the door, and 
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heard him slam it furiously with a sound very unlike his usual 
timidity. He stumbled upstairs, and threw open the sitting- 
room door with a hoarse laugh. '^ Well, Sadie, the faf s in the 
fire. They've told me they won't want me at the oflSce after 
New Year — ^thumbs down, and Lord have mercy upon us I *' 
With that he flung away into his own room too quickly to 
give his wife a chance to answer him. 

Elizabeth hurried after him ; she remembered the revolver 
in his drawer. But as she reached the door, she heard a 
glass clink ; he was not thinking of suicide yet. He was so 
absorbed that she was able to slip into the room and get the 
revolver before he knew she was there. Then, pausing between 
drinks, he turned on her a look so fierce that she was glad 
enough to get out of the room with her booty and hear him 
lock the door behind her. 

She stood in the hall outside, thinking quickly. The crash 
had come, and she was unprepared. If she couldn't take her 
business course, she would go under. The money she would 
get for her trousseau would only pay part of her fees; her 
mother had no more to give her. She didn't intend to go 
under. With that she turned and walked straight downstairs 
to the telephone. She knew that if she took time to think 
about what she was going to do, she would be afraid; so 
she did not give herself any time to think. After she had 
called her number, and was waiting for it, her heart began to 
thump ; but she said to herself, ** Steady now I If you f aL, you 
won't be a bit worse off than you were before ; and if s worth 
seeing if there be any faith in man." 

She got Sobert Griscom's ofiSce. Yes, he was there (he 
often stayed on to work after everyone else in the ofiSce had 
gone home to supper), this was he at the 'phone. Could he 
come and see her as soon as possible? She wanted to speak 
to him on a matter of great importance. He would be only 
too happy. Had she any engagement for this evening? She 
had none, and would be very much obliged to him if he could 
come so soon. Very well, then ; about eight o'clock. Good-bye. 

When she had hung up the receiver, all the terror at her 
own daring, which she had kept at bay until then, rushed npoa 
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her. Bat she vonld not yield to it yet. This vas the only 
chance she conld see for herself, and she was not going to lose 
it through cowardice. She went upstairs slowly, looldiig into 
the sitting-room on the way to see if her mother had heaid 
whom she was calling; she distinctly did not want her mother 
mixed tip in this bnsiness if she conld help it. No; Mn. 
Anderson wae sitting stifF and composed against the d JTii light 
that came from the window at the end of the room; her work 
had dropped into her lap, and she was sunk in her own thon^^ts 
BO deeply that she did not even hear the girl's step on the 
stairs. It was the first time in her life that she had ever seen 
her mother unoccupied; and she was old enough now to 
appreciate what a depth of misery that represented. Then 
she shrugged her shoulders, and went up to her own nxnn. 
It would have to be aauve qui pent; one of the dreadful things 
about poverty was that it made one so selfish. 

She dressed carefully, knowing that every weapon of the 
sort she could muster would he of use in her evening's work ; 
then she went down, and forced herself to eat some supper 
without looking at her mother. Her father was not there; 
she could hear him snoring in his room. After supper she 
put on her coat and hat, and sat in the parlour waiting, 
keeping herself calm by watching the people who passed the 
window, dark against the glistening snow. 

She did not have to wait long. When the bell rang she 
swallowed the lump in her throat, and ran to the door before 
the maid bad time to get there. Robert lifted his eyebrows 
and smiled pleasantly when he saw that it waa she; hut she 
gave him no time to speak. " Are you too tired to come for 
a walk with me P " she said breathlessly ; " I want to be sure 
of having no interruptions." He bowed his head in assent, and 
she stepped out after him into the street. 

It was a glorious night. The town was etherealised with a 
mantle of snow ; it had been falling all day, but now a wind 
from the northwest had driven away the clouds, and the clear 
sky was blazing with stars where the moon did not turn them 
psde. The moon flung down gleams on the snow, and the 
mow flung bac^ gleams at the moon, till earth and air seemed 
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wrapped in a garment of light It was aa if an enchantment 
had been woven around old Philadelphia, and at any turn 
one might see the flicker of fairy wings. Elizabeth gasped with 
joy as she shut the door, and Bobert smiled back in enjoyment 
of her enthusiasm. '* Where shall we go ? " he said. 

*' Over Walnut Street bridge. It will be perfectly wonder- 
ful up there to-nighf 

''AH right You'd better take my arm. Ifs rather 
alippery.'* 

She laid her finger-tips on his coat-sleeve, and they went 
along together, he using the cane he carried to help them over 
the worst places. How strong he was, and how one could lean 
on him I If she could only trust him ! Well, she might as 
well begin, and find out. He had not spoken since they left 
the house, or asked why she had sent for him; he had simply 
done what she said, and was waiting for her to speak. She 
liked that; she would hardly have believed it of Mm, but he 
was forcing her to find new virtues in him all the time. She 
plucked up her courage, and, just as they turned the comer 
on to the bridge, she began : , 

'' Cousin Bobert, last time I saw you you made me promise 
that if I needed help I would let you know. I am redeeming 
that promise to-night by sending for you.'* 

** Thank you,*' he said gravely. ''What can I do for 
you?'* 

" My father lost his position to-day. My mother owns the 
house we are living in, and just about money enough to sup- 
port her and do a little toward helping my father. Tom can- 
not do anything at all for them, and of course there is not a 
cent for me.'* 

She heard him catch his breath. " Poor little girl ! " 

"Oh, you needn't pity me; I don't pity myself, except 
sometimes. At least I shall have my independence when I 
go out to work, and that counts for a good deal. But what I 
wanted to speak to you about was this: would it be possible 
for you to get my father another position? '* 

" I could; and I will — ^if you really think it is best.'' He 
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hesitated over the laet vorde. She tmdo'staod him. Bud gave a 
little sob. 

" Yea, I Bee; but I really do think it's best. Even if it 
only lasted a little while, I could get a start toward taking 
care of myself, and I'm selfish enough to think of that. If ire 
go under now, there's nothing for me to do but to stand in a 
store; and I don't want to do that if there's any vay of pre- 
venting it If ve can keep above vater even a few mtaitiis 
longer, I can begin to take a business couree and qualify to 
take a place as stenographer. Perhaps you'd take me I" 
There was the ghost of a smile playing round her lips. 

" Would a few months do it ? " 

"It would be better than nothing, and I have a couple 
of hundred dollars I earned by selling my trousseau that 
would help. And I might work in the day and go to night 
school. Hundreds of other girls in Philadelphia are doing it, 
and not making a hardship of it, either ; and I don't see why I 
shouldn't, too." 

" You poor brave little girl ! " 

" I'm not brave, and I wish you wouldn't call me a little 
girl. I'm nearly of age, and I'm going to try to do a woman's 
work in the world. Cousin Bobert, if you really want to help, 
and your sensitive conscience w<Hi't let you reconunend my 
poor father anywhere, couldn't you lend me the money I need 
to train myself? It isn't that I want to be lazy; I'd pay it all 
back to you as fast as I could, and I'm used to economising, so 
I think I coiild do it pretty fast. But I really am terribly 
afraid of being fit for nothing but a menial position." 

« Elizabeth ! " 

"Oh well, you needn't if you don't want to; it^s your 
money, and you can do whatever yon like about it Only yon 
talked so much about helping." She tried to pull her hand 
out of his arm, but he laid his hand over hers and held it firmly. 

" There goes that prejudice again I You've misunderstood 
me, child; I am absolutely at your service, whether to find 
your father a position or to lend you the money you need for 
your business course. I think that would probably be the 
beat plan, though we'd have to manage it so that no <me but 
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your taotiier knew. But it isn't fair to yoa to let jon accept 
assiBtance from me under a migconception. I shall have to 
tell jon something that I meant to keep horn you a while 
longer, till you were^ perhaps, more ready to hear it favourably. 
But first I want yon to promise me — I'm rather fond of taking 
promises from you, you see — ^that you will not let it affect 
your villingness to take what it will make me so very happy 
to give you, and that you will understand that taking it entails 
absolutely no obligation on you that you would not wish it 
to. Will you promise ? '* 

"Very well, and I'm sorry I misjudged you." She bad 
not the faintest idea what might be coming; she thought that 
perhaps he was going to tell her he was not as rich as she 
had thought — or else was it Mrs. Vaux after aU ? She was 
too desperate to let that affect her willingness to take mon^ 
from him, even if he needed it for his wedding-trip. But 
what was he saying? 

"Dont ever be sorry for anything you've done to me, 
little girl ; you've been more to me than I thought anything 
in this world ever could be. Elizabeth, haven't yon seen, in 
spite of all your dislike of me, that I love you better thaii I 
ever dreamed of loving anyone before, Evelyn or anyone else P " 

Elizabeth stopped short, unable to believe her ears. They 
had reached the crest of the bridge by now; underneath them 
the river ran black as the pit ; above them was the pale glory 
of the moon; around them was the gleaming snow and the 
white roofs of the city a little way off, against the sky. No 
one else was on the bridge; the; were all alone in the starry, 
snowy night. He drew her into one of the embrasures from 
which they had so often looked down on the water and dreamed 
her dreams, and gently took her other hand in his, for he 
was afraid she might fall. Then he went on : 

" I had not meant to speak to you so soon, for I know that 
you have disliked me very much in the past, and that you 
hardly trust me now; but since yon need me, I must tell you 
the truth. Don't imagine that I am trying to tempt you from 
honest work into a loveless marriage; I've seen enough of 
that to last me all the rest of my days, and I love yon too 
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well to ask you to give me anything yon cannot give freely. 
Then, besides^ I'm selfish; I want eveiTthing, and I mean 
to make you care before I'm through ! No, don't look fright- 
ened; you needn't imagine that a few odd dollars 111 never 
miss are my method of courtship^ if they were that swine 
Eoberts's. If, when you've had time to really know me, you 
find that money is all you really want from me^ you shall have 
that, and no more, because, whatever comes, it will always 
be my pride to serve you. But it won't end that way, child, 
because you've hated me too much not to have it in you to love 
me some day — see if you don't I I know that the time will 
come when you'll be able to put your hand into mine and 
say 'Eobert, I love you;' and I will be able to wait very 
patiently for that day, if it shouldn't come for years and 
years 1 " 

Under the white moon his face seemed glorified. Elizabeth 
gasped. This, this, was what he had been hiding under that 
mask of his I Everything around her seemed to turn black; 
only his face remained steady. ** Mrs. Yaux? " she managed 
to say. 

^^She told me last night of her engagement to Charlie 
Norris. I see that your bump of curiosity, like most women's, 
will stand any shock; so you shall have the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, about her. You know that I 
have not a boy's untried affection to offer you ; you know how I 
loved, and how I lost. I can say honestly, however, that 
Evelyn was wiped out of my thoughts a year ago, when I 
came back from Europe to find you engaged. Well, then I 
wanted a home, and she seemed the appropriate person to 
make it for me. You may take off that cynical expression; 
it isn't becoming to you, and I am distinctly not asking you 
to marry me because you are an appropriate person to make 
me a home ; in fact, I imagine that you will prove thoroughly 
inappropriate, which is the reason why I want you. Besides, 
you put me out of conceit with the idea of a conventional mar- 
riage when we had that talk at your cousin's wedding; you 
showed me that there were better things in the world than 
a wife who would fit into the scheme of decoration of a dining- 
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room. Charlie Noirris was in the miming with Mrs. Yaoz, 
too; so I just dropped out, and I think they will suit each 
other perfectly. Well, I think we've said all we have to for the 
present, and we had better come home before the tip of that 
impertinent nose of yours gets frosted. Of course you will 
tell your mother exactly as much or as little as you dioose of 
what I have said to you to-night; I will arrange to let you 
have the money through her as a cousinly gift. She shall not 
suspect anything else, and you know you promised to let me 
help you, so I mean to keep you to your promise. Come now, 
let me take you home.'' 

He put her hand through his arm, and started to move 
away; she shrank back into the embrasure. '' Stop- 
wait— — ^" she murmured, passing her hand over her eyes. 
Over her was sweeping such a wave of realisation that she 
could not see how she could endure it if she moved or spoke. 
This was what it had all meant, his unaccountability, his 
silences, his bursts of intimacy which she had resented so 
much — ^he loved her, he loved her, he had been loving her all 
the time she had thought she was alone I And — ^no-— not like 
that — a little time — all her distrust, all her fear, what had it 
been but — ^why, she would have gone around the comer any day 
to avoid passing him on the street, and yet she had asked him 
to-night to do her a greater favour than she had ever asked 

anyone for in all her life — did she really hate him, or . 

Jxust then she met his eyes. She tore her other hand violently 
away from him, and shrank against the railing, hiding her 
face from him. He bent over her, and she pushed him back. 
'* For God's sake, don't I Give me a little time— a little time 1 " 

^' You shall have all the time you want, Elizabeth," he said 
gently, and stepped away from her. She kept her face buried 
in her hands, and stood trembling; she wondered whetiier 
she would be able to endure the suddenness of it all and live. 
Then slowly her head cleared. She let her hands drop on 
the railing, and stood, her back turned to Bobert, loddng 
out over the dark river toward West Philadelphia. How the 
roofs gleamed ! From the iron works on the other side of the 
river she could hear the rhythmical crash of the great glowing 
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bars that were being shot out of the fomaces ; she remembered 
how when she was a little girl she had often been late doing 
errands because she had loved to peer between the railings 
of the bridge and see the long straight lines of molten stuff 
suddenly flare out in the gloom of the big work room below. 
She could not see the red light they gave now ; but a train was 
pu£fmg along on that side, and she saw its lights burning 
red and heard the shriek of the whistle; ever]rthing else in 
the world was white when it was not oh, so black t Then she 
remembered that Bobert Oriscom was standing beside her, and 
that she had gotten used to knowing she loved him, and that 
perhaps he didn't understand what seemed so plain to her now, 
and that he might want her to tell him about it. But when 
she turned to him she found that she could not lift her eyes 
or say a word. 

But what he saw satisfied him. ''Come now, well go 
home," he said quietly. She did not resist when he took her 
hand again and laid it on his arm; she still could not look 
him in the face; but with closed eyes she lifted her lips to his, 
and that kiss made up to her for the sorrows of her whole life. 
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